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THE  LIBRARY. 

RECENT  ENGLISH  PURCHASES  AT 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

iMONG  the  smaller  innovations  made 
by  Dr.  Garnett  during  his  tenure  of 
the  Keepership  of  Printed  Books  at 
the  British  Museum,  not  the  least 
happy  was  that  of  setting  aside  one 
of  the  show-cases  in  the  King's  Lib- 
rary for  the  exhibition  for  a  few  months  at  a  time 
of  the  more  interesting  books  recently  acquired  by 
purchase  or  presentation.  Of  late  years  one  half  of 
the  case  has  usually  been  devoted  to  foreign  books, 
mostly  specimens  of  early  printing,  the  other  to 
English  ones,  mostly  coming  within  the  limits  of 
the  special  catalogue  of  English  books  published 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1640.  The  present  con- 
tents of  the  English  half  of  the  show-case  may 
serve  as  a  text  for  an  article  dealing  with  the  addi- 
tions made  to  the  Museum  collection  of  books  of 
this  class  during  recent  years. 

Every  collector,  from  the  schoolboy  who  finds 
his  first  thousand  postage-stamps  so  much  more 
easy  to  gather  than  his  second,  has  his  own  personal 
experience  of  that  'law  of  diminishing  opportunity' 
which  makes  the  difficulty  of  adding  to  it  almost  the 
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best  test  of  the  wealth  of  a  colleftion.  Among  the 
*  Notable  Books '  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
during  Dr.  Garnett's  Keepership  were  no  fewer 
than  five  Caxtons;  since  his  retirement  not  a  single 
book  by  that  printer  which  the  Museum  lacked  has 
come  into  the  market.  The  only  fifteenth  century 
English  purchases  it  has  been  possible  to  make  have 
been  those  of  one  of  Machlinia's  editions  of  the 
Treatise  against  the  Pestilence  attributed  to  Can- 
utus,  Bishop  of  Aarhus,  and  of  the  '  Doctrinale  '  of 
Alexander  Gallus  printed  by  Pynson  in  November, 
1492,  now  exhibited.  With  regard  to  this  latter 
book  I  am  glad  of  the  chance  of  apologizing  to 
Mr.  H.  R.  Plomer  and  to  the  readers  of  his  '  Short 
History  of  English  Printing '  for  having  misled  him 
into  stating  in  1900  that  it  had  been  acquired  by 
the  John  Rylands  Library.  As  a  matter  of  faft  the 
negotiations  for  its  purchase  which  had  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  had  fallen  through,  owing  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Appleby  Grammar  School  find- 
ing that  special  legal  sanction  was  needed  for  the 
sale.  When  at  last  all  formalities  had  been  fulfilled 
the  trustees  preferred  to  dispose  of  the  book  by 
auction  rather  than  by  private  treaty,  and  were  cer- 
tainly justified  in  the  course  they  took  by  the  high 
price  realized.  The  interest  of  the  book  lies  solely 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first,  not  which  Pynson 
printed  (for  his  edition  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales ' 
is  probably  earlier),  but  in  which  he  placed  a  date, 
an  honour  previously  ascribed  to  his  1493  edition  of 
c  Dives  and  Pauper.'  That  Pynson's  first  dated  book 
should  be  in  the  national  library  is  obviously  right, 
but  as  the  British  Museum  already  possessed  the 
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'  Dives  and  Pauper/  the  discovery  of  a  still  earlier 
book  which  had  to  be  purchased  at  a  high  price 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  calamity. 

The  next  book  in  point  of  date  in  the  little  exhibi- 
tion is  a  fragment  containing  ninety-eight  leaves  of 
the '  Arte  or  crafte  to  Hue  well  and  to  die  well,'  trans- 
lated by  Andrew  Chertsey,  the  printing  of  which 
was  finished  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  aist  January, 
1505-6.  The  University  Library,  Cambridge,  pos- 
sesses a  not  very  much  larger  fragment,  but  (as  far 
as  I  know)  no  copy  approaching  completeness  is  in 
existence,  and  the  two  fragments  extant  are  so  much 
alike  in  their  contents  that  they  are  of  little  use  in 
supplementing  each  other.  This  misfortune  is  light- 
ened by  the  book  being  a  translation  from  the  French 
c  Art  de  Bien  vivre  et  de  bien  mourir,'  published  by 
Verard  in  1492,  of  which  a  fine  copy  was  acquired 
at  the  Seilliere  sale  in  1891  by  the  British  Museum, 
which  also  possesses  a  much  less  imperfect  copy  of 
an  earlier  translation  issued  by  Verard  himself. 
From  the  colophon  of  De  Worde's  edition  we  get 
a  list  of  the  different  seftions  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. This  runs : 

Here  endeth  the  treatyse  of  the  arte  or  crafte  to  Hue 
well  and  to  die  well.  With  the  nedyll  of  the  fere  diuyne. 
Of  the  paynes  of  hell  and  of  purgatory e,  and  of  the  joys  of 
paradyse.  Of  the  vii.  sacramentes  of  the  holy  chirch.  Of 
the  comynge  of  antecryst.  And  of  the  fyftene  sygnes 
comynge  before  the  grete  jugement  general!  of  God.  xxi 
January  in  the  year  MCCCCV. 

The  piftures  of  the  pains  of  hell  and  of  purgatory, 
of  the  fifteen  tokens  of  Judgement  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  provided  abundant 
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themes  for  Verard's  artists,  and  most  of  De  Worde's 
cuts  are  close,  though  rather  clumsy,  copies  from 
the  French.  The  book,  moreover,  is  of  interest  not 
only  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  illustrations,  but 
as  an  instance  of  the  reprisals  by  which  both  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde  and  Pynson  defended  their  English 
market  against  the  foreign  competition  to  which 
the  Act  of  Richard  III,  permitting  the  free  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  books  printed  abroad,  had  given 
encouragement.  In  the  final  sentence  of  his  last  set 
of  Sandars  lectures  Mr.  Gordon  DufF  has  treated 
this  Act  as  the  mainstay  of  the  excellence  of  English 
printing,  and  its  repeal  by  Henry  VIII  as  responsi- 
ble for  a  great  falling  ofF  in  the  standard  of  crafts- 
manship, due  to  the  removal  of  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion. For  myself  I  approve  the  Act  of  Richard  III 
only  because  books  are  the  raw  materials  of  scholar- 
ship, and  as  scholarship  is  of  more  importance  than 
printing  it  was  well  that  it  was  fostered,  even  though, 
as  I  believe,  the  effects  of  the  Act  on  the  English 
book  trade  were  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Mr. 
Duff  depicts.  While  it  was  in  force,  there  was 
practically  no  learned  printing  of  any  kind  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  ideals  of  English  printers  were  mostly 
limited  to  making  a  penny,  where  they  could,  by 
publishing  popular  books  of  devotion,  domestic 
medicine  and  the  like.  Even  in  this  field,  however, 
they  encountered  foreign  competition  from  Gerard 
Leeu,  from  John  of  Doesborch,  and  from  that  not 
too  scrupulous  French  publisher,  Antoine  Verard. 
Though  I  have  given  him  this  epithet  it  is  only 
right  to  say  that  as  regards  the  English  market 
Verard  behaved  more  fairly  than  Leeu,  who  had 
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reprinted  books  of  Caxton's,  inasmuch  as  his  three 
popular  English  books,  the  'Art  of  good  living  and 
good  dying,'  the  c  Kalendar  of  Shepherds/  and  Bar- 
clay's c  Castle  of  Labour ' l  were  all  translations  from 
the  French,  and  illustrated  with  cuts  made  for  his 
French  editions.  He  was  thus  only  attempting,  in 
the  modern  phrase,  to  reserve  the  right  of  transla- 
tion. Pynson  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  both  of  them 
slow  to  take  up  novelties,  may  in  this  case  as  in 
others  have  simply  reckoned  a  reprint  of  a  success- 
ful book  as  a  good  investment,  but  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  they  thought  that  to  bring  out  London 
editions  of  his  English  books  was  the  best  plan  of 
cooling  Verard's  enthusiasm  for  such  ventures.  At 
any  rate  Pynson,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  also  Julyan 
Notary  all  brought  out  editions  of  the  *  Kalendar  of 
Shepherds  ' ;  Pynson  and  De  Worde  both  reprinted 
the  '  Castle  of  Labour/  and  here  we  find  De  Worde 
bringing  out  a  rival  translation  of  the  '  Art  or  Craft 
to  live  well  and  to  die  well.'  Clearly  under  these 
circumstances  no  French  publisher  could  hope  for 
more  than  a  temporary  market  for  any  English 
translations  he  might  issue,  and  this  particular  form 
of  competition  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Another  book  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  shows  De  Worde  again  attempting  to 
make  a  hit  with  a  translation  of  a  popular  foreign 
book.  This  time  his  choice  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  his  patroness,  c  the  excellent  prynces 
Margarette  countesse  of  Rychemonde  and  Derby 

1  Our  knowledge  of  VeVard's  edition  of  the  book  is  due  to  the 
discovery  of  a  leaf  of  it  among  the  Bagford  fragments,  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Duff. 
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and  grandame  vnto  our  moost  naturall  souerayne 
lorde  Kynge  Henry  ye  viii.,'  who  appears  either  not 
to  have  known  of  Alexander  Barclay's  verse  trans- 
lation of  Brant's  c  Stultifera  Navis,'  or  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  it.  At  any  rate,  at  her  '  entysement 
and  exhortacyon '  De  Worde  commissioned  one  of 
his  odd  men,  Henry  Watson,  to  make  a  new  render- 
ing. Watson  having,  as  he  tells  us,  'consydered  that 
the  one  delyteth  hym  in  Latyn,the  other  in  Frensshe, 
some  in  ryme  and  the  other  in  prose  '  made  his  task 
easy  for  himself  by  giving  it  the  form  of  a  prose 
translation  from  the  French,  only  prefixing  a  single 
stanza  of  verse  to  the  character  of  each  fool.  The 
merit  of  Barclay's  version  is  not  extraordinarily 
high,  but  if  the  Lady  Margaret  preferred  the  rival 
rendering  she  had  called  into  being,  her  literary 
taste  was  much  at  fault.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
beginning  of  Watson's  version  of  the  famous  char- 
after  of  the  Book-Fool: 

I  am  the  fyrste  in  the  shyppe  vagaunte  with  the  other 
fooles.  I  tourne  and  hyse  the  cordes  of  the  shyppe  saylynge 
ferre  within  the  see.  I  am  founded  full  euyll  in  wytte  and 
in  reason.  I  am  a  grete  foole  for  to  affye  me  in  a  grete 
multytude  of  bokes.  I  desyre  alway  and  appetyteth  newe 
inuencyons  compyled  mystycally,  and  newe  bookes,  in  the 
whiche  I  can  not  comprehende  the  substanuce  [sic],  nor 
vnderstande  no  thynge.  But  I  doo  my  besy  cure  for  to 
kepe  them  honestly  frome  poudre  &  dust.  I  make  my 
ledtrons  and  my  deskes  clene  rygh  [sic]  often.  My  mansyon 
is  all  repylnysshed  \sic]  with  bokes.  I  solace  me  ryght 
often  for  to  se  them  open  without  ony  thynge  compylynge 
out  of  them. 

This  is  poor  stuff,  and  indeed  the  interest  of  Wat- 
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son's  book,  over  and  above  its  offering  some  strange 
words  for  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  lies  chiefly 
in  the  fa<5t  that  such  a  rival  rendering  to  Barclay's 
was  possible.  De  Worde  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  proud  of  his  venture,  for  the  cuts  with  which 
he  graced  it  are  but  feeble  imitation  of  Brant's,  and, 
as  our  short  quotation  shows,  the  book  is  very  care- 
lessly printed.  Even  in  the  colophon  we  find 
'  London  '  misprinted  as  c  Londod.'  The  year  of 
issue  was  1517. 

With  these  books  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  we 
may  mention  one  both  written  and  printed  by  his 
ally,  Robert  Copland — 'The  Hye  Way  to  the 
Spyttell  House  ' — which  he  '  emprynted  at  London 
in  the  Flete  street  at  the  Rose  Garland '  but  with- 
out setting  a  date  to  it.  The  poem  contains  a  talk 
between  the  porter  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
and  Copland,  who  has  sought  refuge  in  its  porch 
from  a  November  storm.  Much  as  a  modern 
journalist  might  do,  Copland  began  questioning  the 
porter  as  to  the  sort  of  people  who  were  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  hospital,  and  though  a  long 
account  of  the  book  is  given  by  Herbert,  one  pas- 
sage which  he  does  not  quote  may  be  given  here  to 
show  how  eternal  are  the  problems  of  Darkest 
London.  Copland  asks  the  porter: 

But  syr,  I  pray  you  of  your  goodnes  and  fauour, 
Tell  me  which  ye  leaue  and  which  ye  do  socoiir  ? 

For  I  haue  sene  at  sondry  hospytalles 

That  many  haue  lyen  dead  without  the  walles, 

And  for  lacke  of  socour  haue  dyed  wretchedly, 
Vnto  your  foundacyon,  I  thynke  contrary. 

Moche  people  resorte  here  and  haue  lodgyng, 
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But  yet  I  maruell  greatly  of  one  thyng, 
That  in  the  nyght  so  many  lodge  without: 

For  in  the  watche  whan  that  we  go  about, 
Under  the  stalles,  in  porches  and  in  doores— 

I  wot  not  whether  they  be  theues  or  hoores, 
But  surely  euery  nyght  there  is  found 

One  or  other  lyeng  by  the  pound. 
In  the  shepe  cootes,  or  in  the  hey  loft, 

And  at  saynt  Barthylmews  chyrch  doore  full  oft. 
And  euen  here  alway,  by  this  brycke  wall, 

We  do  them  fynd,  that  do  both  chyde  and  brail. 
And  lyke  as  beastes  togyder  they  be  throng, 

Bothe  lame  and  seke,  and  hole  them  among, 
And  in  many  corners  where  that  we  go. 

Wherof  I  wondre  greatly  why  they  do  so. 
But  oftymes  whan  that  they  us  se, 

They  do  renne  a  great  deal  faster  than  we. 

Here  we  have  apparently  Copland's  own  ex- 
periences when  taking  his  turn  at  the  watch,  and 
here,  too,  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions,  certainly 
the  earliest  description  of  a  literary  kind,  of  the 
casual  sleepers-out  who  still  infest  the  streets  in 
bitter  weather  as  well  as  fine. 

A  fragment  of  two  leaves  of  the  c  Complaynte  of 
them  that  ben  to  late  maryed,'  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tradt  of  eight  leaves,  of  which  but  a 
single  copy  is  known,  even  a  fragment  becomes 
valuable.  The  only  perfeft  copy,  now  in  private 
ownership,  once  belonged  to  Heber,  who  possessed 
also  the  companion  '  Compleynt  of  them  that  be  to 
soone  maryed,'  which  ends: 

Fynysshed  and  done  the  yere  of  our  lorde 
A  thousande  .  ccccc.  and  xxxv.  at  London 
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Enprynted  also  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
In  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of  the  son. 

The  date  1535  here  given  is  distinctly  surprising 
as  De  Worde  died  in  1534,  though  we  have  an 
6  Aesop '  of  his  dated  the  following  year.  The 
'  Complaint  of  the  Too  Late  Married/  is  undated, 
but  the  binding  in  which  it  was  found  (a  volume 
of  Italian  trafts)  contained  also  an  English  Prog- 
nostication for  the  year  1517,  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  c  Nicolas  the  graue,'  and  I  should  think  that 
1517  is  a  much  better  date  for  at  least  this  '  Com- 
plaint '  than  1535,  though  one  would  imagine  that 
they  were  issued  with  no  long  interval  between 
them.  Who  was  the  author  of  these  English  trafts 
is  not  known.  We  naturally  suspeft  Copland  of 
complicity  in  any  stray  verses  printed  by  De  Worde, 
and  these  seem  neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for 
him.  The  c  Too  Late  Married '  is  a  translation 
of  *  La  complainte  de  trop  tard  marie  fai£te  et 
composee  par  Pierre  Gringore,'  who  was  himself 
married  in  1518,  but  it  is  too  conventional  to  have 
any  personal  bearing. 

Another  fragment  of  considerable  interest  has 
lately  been  acquired  from  Germany.  This  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  ballad  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  mark  of 
John  Rastell.  The  fragment  begins  with  part  of  the 
music  of  the  ballad,  the  music  type  used  being 
likely  to  cause  some  controversy  among  musical 
antiquaries,  and  beneath  the  notes  are  the  words: 

awey  mornyng  awey  I  am  forsake    Another  ys  take    no 
lenger  morne  I  may. 
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After  this  there  follow  these  four  stanzas,  the  metre 
of  which  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  '  Nut  Brown  Maid,'  first  printed  in 
'Arnold's  Chronicle'  about  1503. 

Now  she  that  I.    Louyd  trewly.    Beryth  a  full  fayre  face 
Hath  chosen  her.   A  new  louer.   God  send  her  euyll  grace. 
Syth  she  ys  gone.   Remedye  none.   There  ys  that  I  can  sey 
Wherfore  I  synge.    Away  mornynge.    All  thought  &  care 
awey. 

I  woyd  her.    In  goode  maner.    Grete  loue  tyll  her  I  had 
This  fayre  woman.  She  letyd  tha#.  As  though  she  had  be 

glade. 

But  at  the  last.    She  pleyd  a  cast.    And  grauntyd  vn  to  me 
In    wynd    &  wedder.    To  were  a  fether.    Hyt  wyll  no 

better  be. 

At  your  [sic']  metige  [sic].    And  last  partynge.    She  gaue 

me  a  pr0ude  skorne 

And  saeyd  that  I.  was  a  semely.   Persone  to  were  an  home 
Wherfore  I  sey.    In  ernyst  &  play.    To  mach  with  such  a 

make 
A  thousand  fold,    yet  rather  I  wold.    The  deuyll  had  her 

take. 

I  haue  her  lost.    For  all  my  cost.    Yet  for  all  that  I  trowe 
I  haue  perchau#ce.    A  fayre  ryddau#ce.    And  am  quyt  of 

a  shrew. 

I  sey  no  more.    I  can  no  more.    The  mone  ys  at  the  full 
That  all  his  lyfe.   Hath  a  shrewde  wyfe.    He  hath  a  crowe 

to  pull. 

If  anyone  can  give  any  help  to  identifying  this 
ballad  and  its  author  I  shall  be  very  grateful. 

I  come  now  to  a  little  English  New  Testament, 
of  which  nothing  hitherto  has  been  known,  while 
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its  interest  is  of  quite  a  special  kind.  All  students 
of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  have  heard  of 
the  New  Testament  printed  at  Antwerp  by  the 
'  wydowe  of  Christoffel  of  Endhouen,'  in  August, 
1534,  which,  while  professing  to  be  a  'diligently 
oversene  and  corrected '  edition  of  Tindale's  version, 
contained  important  innovations  introduced  without 
his  consent  or  knowledge  by  George  Joye.  Of  these 
innovations  there  was  one,  the  substitution  in  cer- 
tain places  of  the  phrase  '  the  life  after  this  life  '  for 
the  word  c  resurrection,'  which  infuriated  Tindale, 
and  not  without  reason,  since  it  raised  a  doctrinal 
question  of  importance,  which  must  have  increased 
the  difficulty  already  experienced  in  getting  the 
book  circulated  in  England.  In  the  following 
November  Tindale  brought  out  his  own  revised 
edition,  printed  for  him  by  c  Martin  Emperour,' 
also  at  Antwerp,  and  in  an  additional  preface  headed 
c  Willyam  Tindale  yet  once  more  to  the  christen 
reader,'  he  expressed  his  opinion  of  Joye's  conduct. 
c  Thou  shalt  vnderstonde,  moost  dere  reader,'  so 
his  protest  begins,  '  when  I  had  taken  in  hande  to 
looke  ouer  the  new  testament  agayne  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  ye  greke,  and  to  mende  whatsoeuer  I 
could  fynde  amysse  and  had  almost  fynesshed  ye 
laboure;  George  Joye  secretly  toke  in  hand  to  cor- 
rect it  also,  by  what  occasyon  his  conscyence  know- 
eth:  and  prevented  me,  in  so  moche  that  his 
correccyon  was  prynted  in  great  nombre,  yer  myne 
beganne.'  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  at  first  he 
thought  little  of  the  matter,  supposing  (somewhat 
uncharitably)  that  '  a  lytle  spyse  of  couetousnes  and 
vayne  glorie  (two  blynde  gydes)  had  bene  ye  onlye 
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cause  that  moued  [Joye]  so  to  do; '  but  that  when  he 
found  these  serious  alterations,  more  especially  that 
of  the  word  Resurrection,  in  a  book  which  ap- 
peared under  his  name,  he  felt  a  protest  was  needed. 
With  unimpeachable  justice  he  proceeds : 

But  of  this  I  chalenge  George  Joye,  that  he  dyd  not  put 
his  awne  name  thereto  and  call  it  rather  his  awne  transla- 
tion: and  that  he  playeth  boo  pepe  and  in  some  of  his 
bookes  putteth  in  his  name  and  tytle,  and  in  some  kepeth 
it  out.  It  is  lawfull  for  who  will  to  translate  and  shew  his 
mynde,  although  a  thousand  had  translated  before  him. 
But  it  is  not  lawfull  (thynketh  me)  ner  yet  expedyent  for 
edifienge  of  the  vnitie  of  the  fayth  of  Christ,  that  whoso- 
euer  will  shall  by  his  awne  audloritie  take  another  mannes 
translacion  and  put  oute  and  in  and  chaunge  at  pleasure 
and  call  it  a  correction. 

Up  to  the  present  our  only  knowledge  of  any 
attempt  on  Joye's  part  to  reply  to  this  onslaught 
has  been  derived  from  a  traft  of  which,  I  believe, 
the  only  known  copy  is  that  preserved  at  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  Cambridge,  entitled: 

An  Apologye  made  by  George  Joye  to  satisfye  (if  it 
maye  be)  w.  tindale:  to  pourge  and  defende  himself  ageinst 
so  many  sclaunderouse  lyes  fayned  vpon  hime  in  Tindales 
vncharitable  and  vnsober  Pystle  so  well  worthye  to  be  pre- 
fixed for  the  Reader  to  induce  him  into  the  vnderstanding 
of  hys  new  Testament  diligently  corrected  and  printed 
in  the  yeare  of  oure  lorde  M.  CCCCC.  and  xxxiiij.  in 
Nouember. 

In  order  to  refute  Tindale's  aspersions  on  him,  '  as 
one  that  abhorred  the  name  of  the  resurredtion,' 
this  is  followed  by  the  sentence :  *  {[  I  knowe  and 
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beleue  that  the  bodyes  of  euery  dead  man  shall  ryse 
agayne  at  domes  day.'  And  this  again,  by  way  of 
controversial  amenity,  by  a  text :  '  d  Psalme  cxx. 
Lorde  delyuer  me  from  lyinge  lyppes  and  from  a 
deceatfull  tongue.  Amen.'  The  title-page  ends 
with  the  date  1535,  and  the  time  of  writing  is 
marked  more  precisely  at  the  end  of  the  traft  as 
'  the  xxvii  daye  of  February e.J 

Against  Tindale's  main  indiftment  Joye  had  no 
better  defence  than  the  familiar  argument  that  if 
he  had  not  behaved  badly  some  one  else  would 
have  behaved  worse.  Three  editions  of  Tindale's 
Testament  had  been  printed  without  his  knowledge 
by  printers  ignorant  of  English,  each  more  incor- 
rectly than  the  last;  a  fourth  edition  was  being  be- 
gun, and  Joye,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  meddle, 
was  induced  by  the  printer  to  accept  an  offer  of 
which  his  own  account  is  as  follows: 

After  this  (I  saye)  consydered,  the  printer  came  to  me 
agen  and  offred  me  Ij.  stuuers  and  a  halfe  for  the  correck- 
ing  of  euery  sheet  of  the  copye,  which  folden  contayneth 
xvj  leaues,  and  for  thre  stuuers  which  is  iiij.  pense  hal- 
penny  starling  I  promised  to  do  it,  so  that  in  al  I  had  for 
my  labour  but  xiiij  shylyngis  flemesshe,  which  labour  had 
not  the  goodnes  of  the  deede  and  comon  profyte  and  helpe 
to  the  readers  compelled  me  more  then  the  money  I  wolde 
not  haue  done  yt  for  v.  tymes  so  miche,  the  copie  was  so 
corrupt  and  especially  the  table :  and  yet  saith  T[indal]  I 
did  it  of  couetousnes:  if  this  be  couetousnes  then  was 
Tindal  muche  more  couetouse,  for  he  (as  I  her  say)  toke 
x.  ponde  for  his  correccion. 

As  to  the  changes  he  had  made,  Joye  has  no- 
thing to  plead  except  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
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improvements,  which  clearly  was  no  justification 
for  introducing  them  surreptitiously  into  Tindale's 
version.  But  his  defence  here  against  Tindale's 
charge  of  avarice  is  not  unsuccessful,  and  he  suc- 
ceeds also  in  making  it  appear  that  Tindale's  anger 
had  made  him  unreasonable  and  even  shifty.  Na- 
turally so  serious  a  quarrel  had  given  much  concern 
to  the  other  reformers  at  Antwerp,  and  Joye  tells 
us  that  it  was  arranged  that  each  party  should  state 
his  arguments  and  leave  the  matter  4vnto  the  juge- 
ment  of  the  lerned  in  cristis  chirche,'  and  that  in 
the  next  edition  of  Tindale's  Testament,  instead  of 
Tindale's  c  vncharitable  pistle,'  the  two  men  should 
'  salute  the  reders  with  one  comon  salutacion  to 
testifye  our  Concorde.'  Upon  this  Joye  and  Tindale 
parted  amicably;  but  when,  after  five  or  six  days, 
Joye  came  to  see  Tindale's  revised  version  of  his 
preface,  it  had  not  been  begun.  After  another  five 
or  six  days  he  went  again,  and  this  time  was  told 
that  the  preface  was  so  written  that  he  could  not 
read  it,  though  Tindale's  hand  was  familiar  to  him. 
On  a  third  application  Tindale  raised  the  new  point 
that  he  must  have  the  last  word,  i.e.,  that  Joye  must 
first  show  him  his  arguments,  and  that  he  was  then 
to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  them,  whereas  Joye 
wished  each  to  write  what  he  had  to  say  simult- 
aneously. A  fourth  visit  brought  no  change  in 
Tindale's  attitude,  and  the  patched-up  reconcilia- 
tion came  to  an  end,  leaving  Joye  free  to  use  some 
very  strong  expressions  in  his  '  Apology '  which  he 
had  finished  on  February  a/th. 

The  foregoing  explanation  has  been  somewhat 
lengthy,  but  I  hope  it  will  enable  my  readers  to 
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appreciate  the  interest  of  the  fafts  that  this  newly- 
discovered  Testament  is  edited  by  Joye,  and  con- 
tains besides  a  translation  by  him  of  the  Epistles 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  an  address  to  the 
reader  written  immediately  after  the  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  Tindale,  the  colophon  being 
dated  January  gth,  1535,  /'.£.,  just  halfway  between 
Tindale's  edition  of  November,  1534,  with  its  in- 
dignant protest,  and  Joye's  c  Apology '  of  February 
27th,  1535,  which  marked  the  final  stage  of  the 
quarrel. 

To  finish  with  this  topic  of  personal  interest,  I 
will  give  the  text  of  Joye's  address  at  once,  leaving 
other  points  to  be  dealt  with  later. 

UNTO  THE  READER/ 

C  Thus  endeth  the  new  Testamet  prynted  after  the  copye 
corrected  by  George  Joye:  wherein  for  englisshyng  thys 
worde  Resurredtio/  the  lyfe  after  this.  W.  Tindale  was  so 
sore  offended  that  he  wrote  hys  vncharitable  pistle  agenst 
me  prefixed  [j/V]  his  newe  corrected  testament/  prynted 
1534.  in  Noueber/  entytled.  W.  T.  yet  once  more  to  the 
Christen  redere.  Which  pistle  W.  T.  hath  promysed  before 
certayne  men  z  me  (or  els  I  wolde  my  selfe  haue  defended 
my  name  z  clered  myselfe  of  those  lyes  ad  sclaunders 
there  write  of  me)  that  he  wolde  calle  agene  his  Pystle  ad 
so  correcte  yt/  redresse  yt/  ad  reforme  yt  accordinge  to  my 
mynde  that  I  shulde  be  therewyth  cotented/  ad  vs  bothe 
(as  agreed)  to  salute  the  readers  withe  one  salutacion  in  the 
same  reformed  pistle  to  be  set  before  his  testamet  now  in 
printing.  And  that  I/  for  my  parte  shulde  (a  rekeninge  and 
reson  firste  geuen  of  my  translacion  of  the  worde)  permyt 
y*  vnto  the  iudgement  of  the  lerned  in  christis  chirche. 

1  [Sig.  C  7 
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Which  thynge/  verely  I  do  not  onely  gladly  cosent  there 
to/  vpon  the  codicion  on  his  parte/  but  desyer  them  all  to 
iuge  expende  and  trye  all  that  euer  I  haue  or  shall  wryte/ 
by  the  scriptures. 

1  Let  yt  not  therfore  in  the  mean  ceason  offende  the  (good 
indifferet  reder)  nor  yet  auerte  thy  mynde  nether  from  W. 
Tindale  nor  fro  me :  nor  yet  fro  redyng  our  bokis  whiche 
teche  ad  declare  the  very  doctryne  ad  Gospel  of  Christe/ 
because  yt  thus  chaunceth  vs  to  varye  ad  cotende  for  the 
trewe  englisshing  of  this  one  worde  Resurrectio  in  certayne 
places  of  the  newe  Testamet.  For  I  doubt  not  but  that 
God  hathe  so  prouyded  yt/  that  our  stryfe  ad  dyssent  shalbe 
vnto  hys  chirche  the  cause  of  a  perfayter  cocorde  z  cosent 
in  thys  mater/  Noman  to  thinke  hence  forth  that  the  soulis 
departed  slepe  without  heauen  feling  nether  payne  nor 
ioye  vntill  domes  daye  as  the  Anabaptistis  dreame  but  to 
be  a  lyue  in  that  lyfe  after  thys  whithe2/  ad  in  Christe 
in  blysse  ad  ioye  in  heue/  as  the  scriptures  clerely  testifye. 
Whych  verite  ad  true  doctrine  off  Christe  z  his  apostles/ 
as  yt  is  a  swete  ad  present  cosolacion  vnto  the  pore 
afflicte  persecuted  and  trowbled  in  thys  worlde  for  Christis 
sake  when  they  shall  dye/  so  doeth  the  tother  false  opinion 
and  erroneouse  doctryne/  that  is  to  weit/  that  they  sleap 
out  of  heauen  nether  feling  payn  nor  ioye/  minyster  ad 
geue  perellous  audacite  ad  bolde  suernes  to  the  vngodly 
here  to  lyue  styl  ad  3  continew  in  their  wickednes/  sith 
they  se  z  be  so  taught  that  after  their  departing  there  is 
no  pynysshment  but  sleap  ad  reste  as  wel  as  do  the  soulis 
of  the  good  and  ryghteous  tyll  domes  daye.  Which  daye 
as  some  of  the  beleue  it  to  be  very  longe  ere  yt  come/  so  do 
many  of  them  beleue  that  yt  shal  neuer  come.  Also  to 
stryue  for  the  knowlege  of  the  trowth  with  a  meke  ad  godly 
cotencion  hathe  happened  vnto  farre  perfayter  me  then  we 


1  C  7  verso :  with  headline  '  Vnto  the  Reader.' 

2  Sic,  apparently  for  '  with.' 

3  C  8  recto :  with  headline  as  before. 
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be  bothe/  Nether  haue  there  bene  euer  any  felowship  so 
fewe  and  smal/  but  some  tyme  syche  breache  and  imper- 
feccion  hath  hapened  emonge  them  for  a  lytle  ceason  (as  I 
trust  in  god  this  shal  not  cotinew  longe  betwene  vs  two) 
ye  ad  that  euen  emonge  the  apostles  as  betwene  Paul  z 
Peter/  and  Paule  and  Bernabas.1  This  thing  (I  saye)  may 
fall  vpon  vs  also  to  lerne  men  that  all  men  be  but  Jyers  ad 
maye  erre/  and  to  warne  vs  that  we  depende  not  wholl 
vpon  any  mannis  traslacion  nor  hys  dodlryne  nether  to  be 
sworne  nor  addide  to  any  manis  lerning/  make  he  neuer  so 
holye  and  deuoute  protestacions  and  prologs/  but  to  mesure 
all  mennis  wrytingis/  workis  ad  wordis  wyth  the  infallible 
worde  off  God  to  whom  be  prayse  and  glory  for  euer. 

Amen. 

No  doubt  Joye  thought  this  a  highly  conciliatory 
address,  and  it  does  indeed  contain  many  excellent 
sentiments.  But  inasmuch  as  it  also  not  only  stig- 
matizes Tindale's  address  as  '  uncharitable/  but  also 
speaks  of'  those  lyes  and  sclaunders  there  writen,'  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  Tindale  viewed  it  differently. 
The  mere  republication  of  Joye's  edition  taken  by 
itself  would  probably  have  seemed  to  him  a  breach 
of  the  agreement,  and  when  accompanied  by  these 
vigorous  terms  and  the  revival  of  the  question  of 
the  intermediate  state,  his  behaviour  to  Joye  on  his 
repeated  visits  seems  much  less  unreasonable  than 
that  worthy's  account  of  it  in  his  '  Apology  '  makes 
out.  Joye's  disingenuousness,  indeed,  is  very  marked 
in  his  suppression  in  the  '  Apology '  of  all  mention 
of  the  faft  that  he  had  thus  reprinted  his  offending 
edition,  and  used  it  also  to  continue  the  controversy 
while  professedly  seeking  peace. 

1  Gala,  ii :  A&s,  xv. 
VI.  C 
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Turning  now  to  the  bibliographical  description 
of  the  book,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  its  title- 
page  is  missing.  Joye  may  have  followed  the  curious 
wording  he  had  used  in  his  edition  of  August,  1534 
('  The  New  Testament  as  it  was  written  and  caused 
to  be  written  by  them  whiche  herde  yt'),  but  we 
should  like  to  know  if  he  made  any  use  either  of 
his  own  name  or  of  Tindale's. 

Besides  the  title-page,  the  back  of  which  must 
have  contained  the  beginning  of  the  Almanack,  ten 
other  leaves  are  missing,  the  contents  of  which  can 
be  guessed  with  more  or  less  certainty.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last  three  sheets,  which  are  en- 
tirely new,  the  book  is  set  up  page  for  page  from 
the  August  edition,  save  that  the  printer  spread  his 
types  between  Pp  6  verso  and  Ss  7  so  as  to  occupy 
an  additional  page,  which  was  subsequently  made 
up  by  the  colophon  being  transferred  from  Bbb  i 
verso  to  the  new  end  of  the  book  on  C  8  verso. 
We  can  thus  give  the  following  full  description: 

Title  missing. — Colophon  :  C  The  ende  of  the  hole  new 
Testamet  |  with  the  Pistles  taken  out  of  the  olde  |  Testa- 
ment/ to  be  red  in  the  chirche  |  certayn  dayes  thorowt  the 
year.  |  Prynted  now  agayneat  Ant-  |  werpe  by  me  Catharyn 
wy-  |  dowe/1  in  the  yere  of  oure  |  lorde.  M.ccccc,  and  | 
xxxv,  the  ix.  daye  of  |  Januarye. 

472  leaves.  Sigs. :  +  a-z,  A-H,  Aa-Xx,  Aaa-Ccc, 
A-C  in  eights.  32  lines  to  a  page.  16°. 

[Title  ^  ia;  Almanacke  ^  ib ;]  Kalendar  [^  2a]-^  yb ; 
The  Gospell  of  S.  Matthew  &c.  to  end  of  the  Actes  ^  8a- 
Xx8b  ;  title  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  of  S.  Paul,  within 

1  The  omission  here  of  the  words  'of  Christoffel  of  Endhouen* 
is  probably  accidental. 
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a  border  containing  the  printer's  mark,  Aaia,  verso  blank  ; 
The  Epistles  &c.  Aa  2a-[Bbb  ib];  Table/  wherein  you 
shall  fynde/  the  Pistelys  to  the  Gospellys  after  the  vse/  of 
Sarysbuery,  Bbb  ii-[Ccc  6b],  followed  by  Cccy  and  8, 
which  may  have  been  both  blank;  [?  Title  to  the  Pistles 
taken  out  of  the  olde  Testament  Ai  ;]  heading  to  the 
Pistles  and  text  A2a-C6b;  Vnto  the  Reader,  C7a-C8a; 
Colophon,  C8b. 

The  heading  to  the  Epistles  reads  as  follows : 

C  Here  folow  the  pistles  |  taken  out  of  the  olde  Testa- 
ment/ to  be  |  red  in  the  chyrche  certayn  dayes  tho:  |  rowt 
the  year :  traslated  by  George  Jo-  |  ye/  z  copared  with 
the  Pistles  pointed  |  forth  ad  red  in  the  messe  boke/  and 
also  |  withe  the  chapiters  alleged  in  the  By-  |  ble:  so  that 
nowe  here  they  may  be  fo-  |  unde  easlyer  then  euer  before. 
Whiche  |  thys  my  laboure  in  translatyng  these  |  pistles  in 
correcking  z  redressing  them  |  to  make  them  correspondent 
wyth  the  chapters  alleged  in  the  byble/  ad  with  |  the  pistles 
red  in  the  chirche/  whe-  |  ther  yt  be  more  diligent  then  | 
hathe  ben  shewd  hitherto/  |  let  the  indifferent  re-  |  ders 
be  iuges. 

This  copy  wants  sigs  ^  i,  2,  Ee  i,  Bbb  i,  Bbb  8- 
Ccc2,  Ccc6-8,  A  i. 

The  binding  appears  to  be  contemporary,  but  it 
must  have  been  re-handled  in  the  seventeenth 
century  as  there  is  a  printed  leaf  at  each  end  of 
much  later  date. 

The  acquisition  of  this  hitherto  unknown  edition 
of  Joye's '  corrected  '  version  of  Tindale's  Testament 
is  the  more  satisfactory  inasmuch  as  the  British 
Museum  already  possessed  the  unique  copy  of  the 
edition  of  August,  1534,  and  also  Tindale's  edition 
of  November  of  the  same  year,  so  that  the  new- 
comer completes  the  set.  A  much  less  satisfactory 
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purchase  exhibited  in  the  showcase l  is  a  very  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  first  complete  edition  (1562)  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins*  Psalter,  once  in  the  pos- 
session of  Francis  Fry,  and  made  up  throughout 
with  the  bad  '  facsimiles '  beloved  of  that  industrious 
bibliographer.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that 
the  copy  is  a  tall  one,  and  the  book  so  rare,  that 
the  chance  of  getting  a  more  perfect  one  was  too 
small  to  be  reckoned  on. 

The  later  sixteenth-century  books  recently  ac- 
quired are  of  minor  importance,  but  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century  open  well  with  a  very  fine  copy 
of  the  1602  edition  of  Kyd's  'Spanish  Tragedie,' 
'  newly  corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged  with  new 
editions  of  the  Painters  part,  and  others,  as  it  hath 
of  late  been  diuers  times  acted.'  This  is  the  fourth 
known  edition  of  Kyd's  tragedy,  and  the  third  now 
extant,  the  original  impression,  issued  previous  to 
that  of  1594,  which  alludes  to  its  '  grosse  faults,' 
having  apparently  perished  altogether.  The  1602 
edition  is  the  first  that  contains  the  additions  usually 
attributed  to  Ben  Jonson,  and  was  the  more  wel- 
come as  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  old  plays  already  in  the  Museum  very 
rarely  occur. 

The  next  purchase  in  order  of  date  to  be  recorded 
is  that  of  the  '  Articles  of  direction  touching  Ale- 
houses. Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  Kings  most  Excellent  Maiestie  Anno 
1608.'  As  a  piece  of  printing  it  does  credit  to 

1  Joye's  book  was  shown  for  a  few  weeks,  but  has  now  been  re- 
moved, as  its  thickness  made  it  difficult  to  show  without  straining 
the  back. 
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Barker's  press,  and  its  acquisition  in  the  middle  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Licensing  A6t  which  has  just 
come  into  force,  made  it  seem  the  more  interesting. 
There  was  really  a  temptation  (happily  resisted)  to 
rush  into  print  in  an  evening  paper  with  extracts 
from  it,  such  as  the  first  and  second,  which  run: 

All  licences  for  Alehouses  not  already  graunted  accord- 
ing to  the  last  Instructions,  shall  be  presently  resumed. 

All  Licences  newly  to  bee  graunted,  shalbe  to  continue 
vntill  the  Sessions  next  after  Easter  next,  and  no  longer. 
And  so  to  be  renewed  from  yere  to  yeere,  to  continue  till 
that  Sessions,  and  then  to  end.  And  if  any  have  beene 
made  otherwise,  they  shall  bee  called  in  and  resumed  at  or 
before  Easter  Sessions  next,  and  so  all  Licences  shal  runne 
in  one  forme. 

The  articles  which  follow  provide  for  all  grants 
of  licences  to  be  made  in  Open  Sessions  or  by  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  for  the  proper  keeping  of 
a  register  and  accounts.  At  the  foot  of  page  5  we 
find  a  clause  which  seems  specially  directed  against 
'  tied  houses,'  since  it  ena6ts  "  That  none  bee 
Licenced  or  allowed  to  keepe  an  Alehouse,  that  is 
in  Liuery  or  Retainer  to  any  man/  Two  pages  later 
it  is  noted:  "  Also,  that  it  be  carefully  looked  into, 
that  the  number  of  Ale-houses  be  not  increased  but 
diminished/  showing  that  the  need  for  their  diminu- 
tion is  no  new  cry.  Finally,  we  have  an  article 
apparently  intended  to  prevent  various  special  dis- 
trifls  and  outlying  parishes,  such  as  '  Chelsey '  and 
'  Maribone '  claiming  to  be  treated  as  in  the 
county. 

More  important  than  these  alehouse  articles, 
despite  their  present  day  relevance,  was  an  acquisi- 
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tion  of  a  e  unique '  copy  of  a  Scottish  book  of  the 
following  year,  CA  Garden  of  Graue  and  Godlie 
Flowers/  by  Alexander  Gardyne,  printed  by  Thomas 
Finlason  of  Edinburgh,  1609.  Gardyne  was  a  Scot- 
tish poet  of  some  merit,  and  as  his  sonnets  have 
only  been  reprinted  in  a  Roxburghe  Club  edition, 
we  may  honour  him  by  quoting  one  of  them: 

The  Perseans  keept  a  custome  with  their  King, 

To  giue  him  gifts,  mean  or  magnificent ; 
Amongs  those  One  did  for  Oblation  bring, 

A  water  coup,  and  did  his  Prince  present; 
He  gratious  Lord,  as  it  had  excellent 

And  Royall  bene,  respected  the  Propine, 
As  if  there  had  bene  from  some  sengzeour  sent 

A  Jemme  or  Jewell  of  the  Isles  of  Inde, 
Remarking  much  the  meaning  and  the  minde 

Affected  well,  he  in  that  fellow  fand, 
More  nor  the  worth,  the  qualitie  and  kinde, 

Of  that  he  held  into  his  Hienes  hand: 

Then  Gratious  more  proue  nor  the  Persian  Kings 
That  made  so  much  of  light  and  little  things. 

This  is  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the  little  book 
of  Sonnets,  with  that  troublesome  dedication  to  the 
'  onlie  begetter  Mr.  W.  H.,'  which  Thomas  Thorpe 
issued  in  London  in  the  same  year,  but  it  shows 
that  Gardyne  had  caught  the  sonnet  trick  very  suc- 
cessfully, and  his  book  was  well  worth  having.  I 
must  own,  however,  that  I  have  taken  almost  as 
much  pleasure  in  a  much  less  expensive  purchase, 
which  has  for  its  title: 

A  |  President  |  for  |  Young  Pen- Men.  |  Or  |  the  Letter- 
Writer.  |  Containing  |  Letters  of  sundry  sortes;  with  j 
their  seuerall  Answeres.  |  Full  of  Variety,  Delight,  and 
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Pleasure,  |  and  most  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  |  those 
that  can  write,  but  have  |  not  the  Guift  of  |  enditing. 
[Line.]  London,  |  Printed  by  G.  Eld,  for  Robert  Wilson, 
and  are  to  be  sold  |  at  his  shoppe  at  Grayes  Inne  |  Gate. 
1615. 

The  preface  runs  as  follows: 

To  the  Reader.  |  In  these  latter  times  euery  Ballad- 
maker  will  be  a  Poet,  as  if  euery  Pedler  would  seeme  a 
Merchant,  and  euery  Pettifogger  a  Lawyer:  so  hee  that 
can  scarce  endite  a  Letter,  will  take  vpon  him  to  be  a 
Secretarie :  For  my  selfe,  I  dare  not  be  so  sawcy  as  to  put 
such  a  Title  to  my  Booke ;  onely  this  I  have  heere  written 
a  few  Letters,  which,  I  hope,  are  so  composed  as  will  be 
presidents  for  yong  pen  men,  and  not  displeasing  to  elder 
yeeres :  such  as  they  are,  I  put  them  out  into  the  world  to 
the  censure  of  all :  entreating  the  best  to  correct  what  is 
amisse,  and  the  rest  not  to  discommend  that  they  cannot 
mend  and  rest  as  I  haue  reason.  I  Your  well-willing  friend 

IM.R. 

Who  M.  R.  was  is  not  known,  and  as  initials  are 
attached,  apparently  at  random,  to  all  the  model 
letters,  we  might  imagine  these  also  to  be  fictitious, 
were  it  not  that  they  appear  again  at  the  foot  of 
the  dedicatory  letter,  headed:  'To  the  right  wor- 
shipfull,  and  my  most  worthy  esteemed  Kinsman, 
Anthony  Hobart,  of  Hales  Hall  in  the  County  of 
Norffblke,  Esquire,  all  happinesse  on  Earth,  and 
the  ioyes  of  Heaven  hereafter.'  To  identify  our  com- 
plete letter-writer  we  thus  need  an  M.  R.  who  was 
a  kinsman  to  Anthony  Hobart,  of  Hales  Hall,  in 
Norfolk,  and  if  any  genealogist  can  supply  such  a 
person  the  information  will  be  gratefully  received. 

It  must  be  owned  that  M.  R.  was  no  ordinary 
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secretary.  He  deals  by  preference  with  great  occa- 
sions or  family  crises.  At  first  we  have  nothing 
more  exciting  than  c  A  letter  of  request  for  a  kind- 
nesse,'  and  '  A  Letter  of  counsell  to  a  friend  in  dis- 
tresse,'  both  with  their  answers.  Then  comes  c  A 
Letter  from  a  Nephew  to  his  Vncle  from  the  Vni- 
versitie.'  The  nephew  has  borrowed  money  and 
cannot  repay  it,  and  his  uncle  is  merciful  and  leaves 
the  poor  debtor  to  take  his  own  time  for  repay- 
ment, these  imaginary  letters  being  less  high- 
flown  and  in  better  taste  than  many  real  ones  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  time  when  lads  who 
spent  their  scanty  allowance  hastily  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  year,  were  often  reduced  to  pitiful  straits 
ere  the  slow-moving  carrier  brought  them  a  scanty 
relief. 

After  this  we  have  c  A  Love  Letter  to  a  fair 
Gentlewoman,'  and  another  c  of  discontentment  to 
a  Gentlewoman  suspe6led  of  Incontinency,"  which 
is  most  elaborately  bitter.  c  Babies  [i.e.  dolls]  in  gay 
coats  are  childrens  sports  and  fooles  idols,"  the 
young  man  is  made  to  remark,  to  which  his  dis- 
carded mistress  replies  pointedly,  '  As  good  be  a 
painted  Baby  as  a  peevish  Bowby,'  and  signs  her- 
self, "  till  I  see  you,  which  I  hope  to  doe  never, 
Yours,  Asse  you  mine,  M.  T.' 

'  A  Biting  Letter  to  a  Clamorous  ungentle- 
woman,'  would  hardly  have  found  its  place  in  the 
colleflion  had  it  been  called  *  A  Polite  Letter- 
Writer,'  in  fa£t,  many  of  these  models  seem  in- 
tended to  teach  the  unlearned  how  to  quarrel 
effeftively.  Uncle  and  nephew,  however,  manage 
their  affairs  better,  for  when  the  latter  begs  the 
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loan  of  a  horse,  the  uncle,  though  he  declines,  on 
the  ground  that  his  horse,  his  wife  and  his  sword, 
are  the  three  things  not  to  be  lent,  thoughtfully 
sends  a  gold-piece  for  the  hire  of  a  nag. 

This  article  has  already  run  to  an  unintended 
length,  so  I  will  not  stop  to  speak  of  two  editions 
of  a  curious  book  of  Emblems,  published  by  Thomas 
Jenner,  under  the  title,  '  The  Soules  Solace,'  which 
were  acquired  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other, 
or  of  an  early  book  on  shorthand,  or  other  minor 
treasures.  To  complete  my  farrago  I  will  only 
make  one  more  quotation,  that  of  a  proclamation, 
which,  as  it  is  short  enough  to  be  given  unabridged, 
will  explain  itself: 

Whereas  Alexander  Leigh t on ,  a  Scottish-man  borne,  who 
was  lately  Sentenced  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Starre- 
Chamber,  to  pay  a  great  Fine  to  His  Maiestie,  and  to 
vndergoe  corporall  punishment,  for  Writing,  Printing,  and 
publishing  a  very  Libellous  and  Scandalous  Booke  against 
the  King  and  his  gouernment,  hath  this  i  Ith  day  of  Nouem- 
ber,  escaped  out  of  the  Prison  of  the  Fleete,  where  he  was 
a  prisoner :  These  are  in  His  Maiesties  name  to  require 
and  command  all  lustices  of  Peace,  Maiors,  Sheriffes,  Bail- 
iffes,  Customers,  Searchers,  and  Officers  of  the  Ports,  and 
all  others  His  Maiesties  louing  Subjects,  to  vse  all  diligence 
for  the  Apprehending  of  the  said  Alexander  Leighton,  and 
being  Apprehended,  safely  to  keepe  him  in  custody,  vntill 
His  Maiesty  shall  receiue  notice  thereof,  and  shall  giue 
further  direction  concerning  him  :  Hee  is  a  man  of  a  low 
stature,  faire  complexion ;  hee  hath  a  yellowish  Beard,  a 
high  Forehead,  betweene  forty  and  fifty  yeeres  of  age. 

Dated  this  eleuenth  of  Nouember,  1630. 

Among  the  later  English  books  recently  acquired 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  edition  (1694)  of  Bishop 
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Ken's  Morning  Hymn  and  a  Bible,  presented  by 
Lord  Ronald  Gower,  in  which  Queen  Viftoria  at  his 
request  wrote  her  favourite  text,  from  i  Cor.  xiii, 
'  Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  .  .  .  Love  endureth 
all  things,'  the  quotation,  besides  its  greater  interest, 
having  also  the  smaller  one  of  showing  that,  conserva- 
tive though  she  was,  theQueen,  at  least  in  this  instance, 
preferred  the  Revised  Version  to  that  of  1 6 1 1 .  I  had 
better,  however,  regard  1 640  as  my  limit,  not  only  be- 
cause I  have  already  written  too  much,  but  because  the 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books  printed 
up  to  this  date  was  published  just  twenty  years  ago, 
and  as  it  was  this  fact  which  suggested  the  present 
article,  I  have  still  a  few  more  words  to  say. 

During  the  twenty  years  since  1884  rather  over 
two  thousand  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum  stock  of  early  English  books,  the  rate  of 
progress  having  been  naturally  quickest  at  the  out- 
set when  the  newness  of  the  Catalogue  attracted 
booksellers  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  The  rate  of 
addition,  however,  has  been  very  fairly  maintained, 
and  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article  and  those 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  '  CCC  Notable  Books ' 
purchased  during  Dr.  Garnett's  Keepership  may  be 
taken  as  showing  that  quality  is  kept  up  as  well  as 
quantity.  The  five  Caxtons  and  the  share  of  the 
Isham  books,  mostly  Elizabethan  verse,  acquired 
during  Dr.  Garnett's  reign,  were  the  results  of  ex- 
ceptional good  fortune,  and  greatly  raised  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  accessions.  When  Charles  II  came 
to  his  own,  English  literature  became  distinctly 
modern,  more  akin  to  that  of  our  own  day  than  to 
the  verse  or  prose  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  From 
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the  books  of  this  modern  period  even  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum,  no  longer  so  affluent  as  it 
used  to  be,  must  be  content  to  choose.  But  of  the 
earlier  literature,  so  much  smaller  in  compass,  it 
may  reasonably  desire  to  possess  every  specimen  it 
can  obtain,  and  this  means  the  purchase  of  a  great 
deal  of  undergrowth,  sermons  and  treatises  and  school- 
books,  dull  enough,  very  often,  when  taken  indi- 
vidually, but  valuable  material  to  the  social  historian 
who  wants  to  know  what  was  read  by  the  unliterary 
as  well  as  the  literary.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  minor 
books  must  thus  be  added  to  those  already  described, 
and  the  total  seems  a  fairly  satisfactory  harvest  for 
a  single  twelvemonth. 

I  have  only  one  other  point  to  make.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  necessity  for  libraries  nowa- 
days being  organized  not  as  repositories  but  as  liter- 
ary workshops.  As  regards  its  early  English  books, 
I  believe  that  the  British  Museum  is  one  of  the 
busiest  literary  workshops  in  the  world.  Books  of 
no  other  class  seem  so  often  in  request  as  these, 
and  students  of  English  literature  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  work  at  them.  It  is  gratifying 
that  this  is  so,  but  when  a  workshop  is  in  full  swing 
there  is  inevitable  wear  and  tear,  and  the  constant 
use  made  of  Caxtons  and  old  plays  and  other  rarities 
has  its  dangerous  side.  Fortunately  the  readers  of 
such  books  are  mostly  careful  and  clean-fingered, 
but  even  careful  and  clean-fingered  people  do  not 
always  understand  how  tenderly  a  book  must  be 
treated  if,  despite  constant  usage,  it  is  to  last,  not 
for  years,  but  for  generations  and  centuries.  Rich 
collectors  often  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  Museum 
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Library  is  so  great  that  any  private  gift  would  merely 
be  lost  in  it,  and  perhaps  this  feeling,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  responsible  for  the  faft  that  since  the 
Grenville  Library  no  collection,  save  Mr.  Ashbee's 
Cervantes  books,  has  been  bequeathed  to  it.  Yet 
at  the  present  moment  no  need  of  the  Library  seems 
to  me  so  urgent  as  that  of  another  Grenville  collec- 
tion, formed  on  more  modern  lines,  which  should 
be  used,  as  that  is,  only  under  restrictions,  and  should 
thus  form  a  reserve  library  for  the  use  of  students  of 
future  generations.  The  Museum  cannot  begin  buy- 
ing duplicates  of  Caxtons  and  old  plays  and  other 
rarities  for  the  sake  of  readers  of  another  century, 
but  unless  a  reserve  is  built  up  betimes,  the  British 
Museum,  where  rare  books  are  more  easily  acces- 
sible than  in  any  other  great  library  in  the  world, 
will  hardly  continue  for  all  time  to  hold  its  pride 
of  place. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 


THE  OXINDEN  LETTERS. 

iLL  who  are  familiar  with  the  '  In- 
goldsby  Legends'  will  remember  that 
the  author  places  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Ingoldsbys  at  a  spot  lying  be- 
tween Canterbury  and  Dover,  reached 
by  a  walk  through  the  Oxenden 
plantations,  and  the  unpretending  village  of  Denton. 
The  name  of  the  Oxenden  plantations  records  the 
faft  that  for  several  centuries,  the  land  lying  in  this 
district  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Oxinden 
or  Oxenden.  In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Second,  a 
John  de  Oxinden  was  in  the  retinue  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, and  in  the  following  reign  a  Richard  de 
Oxinden  was  prior  of  Canterbury.  This  circum- 
stance lends  additional  interest  to  a  collection  of 
the  Oxinden  correspondence,  which  is  preserved 
amongst  the  additional  manuscripts  at  the  British 
Museum.  This  collection  of  letters  belonged  to 
Henry  Oxinden  of  Barham,  who  had  the  good  or 
the  ill  fortune  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  of  English  history.  His  grandfather  was 
Sir  Henry  Oxinden  of  Dene  in  the  parish  of  Wing- 
ham,  who  died  in  the  year  1620,  leaving  two  sons, 
James,  afterwards  Sir  James  Oxinden  of  Dene,  and 
Richard,  the  father  of  Henry. 

Henry  Oxinden  was  born  in  Canterbury  on  the 
22nd  January,  1608-9.    He  passed  from  school  into 
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Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Robert  Hegge,  whom  Wood  in  his 
c  Athenae  Oxonienses  '  described  as  being  considered 
the  best  in  the  university  for  the  mathematical 
faculty,  history  and  antiquities. 

Henry  Oxinden  matriculated  on  the  roth  No- 
vember, 1626,  and  took  his  Bachelor  degree  on  the 
i st  April,  1 627.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  become 
Master  of  Arts,  but  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
took  place  in  1629,  interrupted  his  college  career. 
In  1632  he  married  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Samuel  Peyton,  of  Knolton,  in  the  same  county, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  Her 
married  life  was  a  brief  one,  and  in  1640  Henry 
Oxinden  found  himself  a  widower.  Within  two 
years  he  married  again,  his  choice  being  Katherine, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  James  Culling  of  South 
Barham.  At  this  time  he  was  leading  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  and  his  days  were  spent  in  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  developing  his  estate,  and  planting 
fruit  trees  in  the  grounds  of  his  house  at  Maydeken, 
varied  with  visits  to  his  neighbours  and  an  occa- 
sional holiday  in  London. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  was 
interested  in  public  affairs.  While  this  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  of  a  man  of 
his  position,  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  at  that 
time  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  was 
such  that  every  Englishman,  no  matter  what  his 
station,  must  have  felt  anxious  as  to  the  progress 
of  events. 

Henry  Oxinden  appears  to  have  steered  his 
course  through  the  troubled  waters  with  consider- 
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able  skill.  At  heart  a  Royalist,  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  Parliament  at  an  early  period  of  the 
struggle,  was  appointed  a  captain  of  the  Militia  in 
his  district,  was  present  with  the  Parliamentary 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Arundel,  and  after  a  short  ab- 
sence abroad,  returned  to  Barham,  and  appears  to 
have  devoted  his  energies  to  mitigating  the  miseries 
around  him,  while  promoting  his  own  interests 
among  the  Parliamentary  party  in  London.  Always 
of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  wrote  and  published  the  two  Latin  poems,  'Re- 
ligionis  Funus  et  Hypocritae  Finis'  (1647,  4to),  and 
'Jobus  Triumphans '  (1651,  4to),  that  have  earned 
him  a  corner  in  the  <  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.' He  also  spent  much  of  his  time  in  genea- 
logical studies,  and  kept  a  diary  of  local  and  personal 
events,  a  part  of  which  has  been  published  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 'Genealogist/ 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  reftor  of 
Radnage  in  Bucks,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1670. 

Illustrating  as  it  does  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  chronicling 
the  events  that  preceded  the  civil  war,  the  corre- 
spondence of  Henry  Oxinden  contains  much  that  is 
interesting.  Broadly,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  biographical  and  historical. 

Among  the  earlier  letters  is  one  from  his  tutor, 
Robert  Hegge,  to  Mistress  Katherine  Oxinden,  his 
pupil's  mother,  in  which  acknowledging  a  gift  of 
a  New  Testament  in  an  embroidered  binding,  he 
says,  c  being  so  arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  gold  and 
needle  work,  [it]  seems  to  challenge  such  reverence 
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as  to  touch  it  without  devotion  were  a  sinne  against 
the  covering,  as  well  as  against  the  booke.  Suche 
a  booke  is  able  to  make  a  young  man  (as  my  selfe) 
to  turne  a  divine  a  yeare  before  his  time,  if  it  were 
but  to  shew  it  over  a  pulpit.  I  must  needs  say  thus 
much  of  it,  that  it  is  the  best  commentaire  that  I 
ever  saw  writ  with  a  womans  needle,  upon  the 
text/  He  adds  that  if  she  would  see  her  son  by  a 
description,  c  he  is  grown  very  taull  of  stature,  but 
withall  very  slender/ 

Another  letter  of  the  same  writer's  has  a  melan- 
choly interest.  It  was  a  letter  of  condolence  with 
his  old  pupil  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  which 
he  says: 

You  are  discreet  enough  (without  my  counsell)  to  digest 
these  comon  crosses  of  mortalitie.  I  had  little  thought 
when  you  lay  so  sicke  at  Oxford  and  allmost  given  up  for 
dead,  that  you  should  [have]  outliv'd  your  father.  But  in 
this  world  we  are  but  tenants  at  will,  and  no  man  has  a 
lease  of  his  life  for  tearme  of  years. 

Eight  days  after  penning  this  letter,  Robert  Hegge 
was  himself  dead,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  letters  to  Henry  Oxin- 
den  from  a  college  friend,  James  Holt,  giving  some 
interesting  notes  on  various  incidents  that  had  taken 
place  within  the  college,  and  the  attempts  made  by 
himself  and  his  friends  to  procure  a  Kentish  scholar- 
ship for  Henry's  younger  brother,  James,  then  a 
poor  student  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
While  writing  hopefully  of  success  James  Holt 
says:  '  I  have  examined  him  a  little  since  his  com- 
ming,  but  I  find  him  verie  raw  in  ye  Greeke  toung, 
however  I  thinke  his  opposites  will  be  as  raw/ 
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The  attempt  to  obtain  the  scholarship  was  not 
successful,  and  James  returned  to  Cambridge  where 
for  some  years  longer  he  continued  to  study  and 
live  in  a  constant  want  of  money. 

His  letters  are  mostly  piteous  appeals  to  his  elder 
brother  for  a  larger  allowance,  and  on  one  occasion 
his  tutor  was  moved  to  write  to  Henry  Oxinden  as 
follows: 

The  moneys  you  last  sent,  after  a  more  than  Spanish 
Inquisition  made,  was  heard  of,  but  so  shatterdly  and  by 
peace  meale  payd  him,  it  did  him  little  or  noe  service.  .  .  . 
I  petition  for  him,  you  would  furnish  him  with  monyes, 
whereby  decently  he  might  apparrell  himselfe.  I  hope  the 
petition  will  be  granted  because  it  soly  and  wholly  aimes 
at  your  brothers  credditt  and  the  credditt  of  his  kindred 
and  freinds.  A  college  goune  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
falts,  which  a  country  coate  will  discover  to  the  eye  of  the 
world.  He  is  well  enough  cloathed  for  a  poore  scholler  in 
St.  Johns  College,  but  short  of  a  Kentish  gentleman. 

Of  love  letters,  written  to  either  of  the  ladies  whom 
Henry  Oxinden  afterwards  married,  there  are  none. 
In  faft  the  first  intimation  given  of  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Peyton,  is  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  her 
mother,  in  which  she  counsels  her  daughter  to  be 
careful  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  her  husband,  and 
to  let  no  respedt  be  wanting  to  her  husband,  his 
mother  and  his  friends,  for  she  says  '  in  this  you 
shall  gain  your  selfe  a  good  reput  and  show  your 
selfe  a  vertuous  wife  whoes  pris  is  not  to  be  valued/ 

Henry  Oxinden's  second  marriage  was  not  with- 
out its  touch  of  romance.  Katherine  Culling  was 
only  seventeen  when  the  courtship  began,  and  there 

VI.  D 
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is  evidence  in  these  letters  that  attempts  were 
made  to  dissuade  her  from  the  match.  The  bride- 
groom's friends,  notably  Sir  James  Oxinden,  were 
much  opposed  to  it  at  first,  so  much  so  that  Henry 
Oxinden  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter 
to  Elizabeth  Dallison,  one  of  Sir  James's  daughters, 
in  which  he  combated  all  the  objections  that  had 
been  offered,  and  declared  that  his  re-marriage  in- 
volved no  disrespect  to  his  first  wife's  family;  that 
he  meant  to  do  what  was  right  by  them;  that  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  remain  a  widower,  but 
having  by  chance  discovered  the  girl's  feelings  to- 
wards him,  he  '  could  by  no  means  avoyd  loving 
her  as  a  wife.'  At  any  rate  he  played  the  ardent 
lover  and  wrote  verses  '  made  to  his  mistress'  eye- 
brow,' of  which  the  following  will  serve  as  a 
specimen: 

Kate,  my  deare  Kate,  thou  art  so  faire,  and  wise 
As  only  thee  I  love,  and  highly  prize. 
Thy  bright  browne  haire,  faire  forehead,  starlike  eies 
Have  not  their  matches  underneath  the  skies; 
Ev'n  Heaven  it  selfe  thy  beautie  doth  excell, 
Renow'd  to  all  who  here  on  earth  do  dwell; 
I  never  saw  such  damaske  cheekes  before, 
Nor  cherry  lips,  smooth  chin,  nor  ever  more 
Expect  the  like,  thee  therefore  I  adore. 

Can  anie  mortal]  man  thy  face  espie 
Unravish'd  and  not  wonder  till  hee  die ; 
Like  one  in  some  delightfull  trance,  or  rather 
Like  one  beholding  of  his  heavenly  father; 
I'll  say  no  more,  but  what  I  say  is  true 
No  soule  in  paradise  more  faire  then  you, 
God  ever  placed,  and  so  my  Kate  adu. 
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Many  interesting  lights  are  thrown  upon  the 
domestic  life  of  those  days  in  these  letters.  Here 
is  a  quaint  invitation  from  his  neighbour.  Sir  Basil 
Dixwell  of  Broome: 

I  request  you,  that  you  and  your  wife  and  the  Captaine 
that  is  with  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  paynes  to 
walke  downe  on  Thursday  next  about  two  of  the  clocke 
in  the  afternoone  to  Broome  House,  wher  you  shall  meet 
myself,  and  the  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  which  are 
of  my  house,  that  are  very  desirous  to  see  you  all  there, 
and  to  eate  a  cake,  and  drinke  a  bottle  of  wine  together 
and  soe  you  are  most  friendly  and  respectively  saluted. 

The  great  terror  of  the  country-side  next  to  war 
was  the  smallpox.  Henry's  mother,  who  was  but 
an  indifferent  scholar,  and  a  shocking  pen  woman, 
writes  thus  to  Sir  P.  Hayman: 

21.  KATHERINE  OXIDEN  TO  SIR  PETER  HEYMAN. 

NOBULL  SUR 

i  desire  that  you  will  doo  mee  the  favefor  to  let 
mee  have  a  chamber  more  for  a  time  too  lay  a  sick  boddi 
in  if  i  shold  have  ani  visited  with  the  smale  pox.  for  it  is 
to  usse,  that  i  looke  everri  day  when  one  of  us  shale  have 
it,  an  if  it  be  Godes  plesure  that  it  must  bee.  So  i  wolde 
faine  take  the  likeliest  corse  to  keepe  the  soune  from  the 
infackded,  which  i  can  by  no  menes  doo  But  by  your 
nobull  cortisi.  For  it  is  at  Broufes  and  wee  fech  water  an 
bake  together  an  when  wee  whash  we  have  no  remidie 
but  too  com  together  if  they  will  intrud  them  selves  into 
the  kichen  which  roome  if  it  bee  your  plesure  i  desire  too 
have  to  my  selfe  for  this  time.  It  can  be  no  hinderrance 
to  Broufe  nether  do  i  thinke  hee  wolde  denie  mee  if  i 
sholde  aske  him,  but  they  bee  so  puckly  angri  an  there 
mines  so  changable  that  i  am  loth  in  so  wateti  a  bissines 
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to  venter  the  altering  of  there  mines.  This  with  my  best 
respaxe  to  your  kine  selfe  an  ladi  i  rest  your  frende  to  doo 
you  servis 

KATHRIN  OXINDEN 
Augt.  3,  1634. 

But  the  letters  of  the  greatest  interest  are  those 
which  reflect  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  individual  comments  on  passing  events.  News 
was  eagerly  sought  for  by  those  in  the  country,  and 
Henry  Oxinden  had  three  or  four  correspondents 
in  London,  whose  position  and  education  entitled 
their  opinions  to  be  received  with  safety.  First  of 
these  was  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Peyton, 
one  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Royal  party 
throughout.  He  was  one  of  the  best  letter-writers 
of  Henry  Oxinden's  many  correspondents,  and  it  is 
a  pity  the  number  of  his  letters  are  so  few.  In  one 
he  thus  describes  the  result  of  a  visit  to  an  ordinary: 

I  know  where  the  last  quarrell  was  and  how  they  came 
off,  I  know  where  the  best  claret  is,  and  the  best  sack,  I 
know  who  fears  the  streete,  for  a  sort  of  men  that  are  sent 
abroad  to  carry  captive  soldiers.  1  know  there  never  was 
such  an  age  as  this  is  and  men  had  need  of  excellent  ver- 
tues  to  live  in  it. 

Sir  Thomas  was  present  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment on  April  I3th,  1640,  and,  speaking  of  the 
King's  progress  to  the  House,  declares  that  many 
of  the  bishops  rode  on  4  bob-tayled  horses,'  which 
did  not  add  to  their  dignity,  and  referring  to  the 
business  before  the  House  he  continues: 

Yesterday  one  Mr  Rous  .  .  .  made  a  good  but  a  con- 
fused speech,  declaring  the  grievances  of  state.  Upon 
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whose  conclusion,  presently  arose  Mr  Pimme,  an  ancient 
and  stout  man  of  the  Parliament  that  ever  zealously 
affeded  the  good  of  his  country,  who  as  yett  only  made 
the  full  complaint  of  the  Comons,  for  hee  left  not  any- 
thing untouched.  Ship  money,  forrests,  knighthood,  recu- 
sants, monopolies,  the  present  inclinations  of  our  church  to 
Popery,  and  more  then  my  memory  can  suggest  to  me. 

Later  in  the  same  letter  he  writes: 

On  Monday  they  cast  bones  one  at  another  all  the  day, 
for  soe  Sir  Peter  Heyman's  phrase  was,  which  was  I  thinke 
contradictinge  one  another's  opinions. 

Of  the  sudden  dissolution  of  that  Parliament  Sir 
Thomas  wrote: 

The  Commons  left  the  house  full  of  heavinesse,  and  soe 
was  this  great  council  dissolved,  because  it  was  so  long  a 
resolving.  And  now  some  say,  wee  are  where  wee  were; 
butt  I  thinke  wee  are  worse,  for  what  grievances  soever 
the  subjects  thought  themselves  molested  with  and  there- 
fore would  resist  'em,  this  striving  with  the  king  could 
bee  thought  butt  the  act  of  private  men,  till  now  in  Par- 
liament it  is  made  the  act  of  the  third  estate.  And  then  I 
thinke  the  king  suffers  in  the  honor  of  his  gouverment 
among  neighbouring  princes,  who  may  privately  rejoyce 
to  see  distractions  breed  in  soe  flourishing  a  kingdom,  of 
which  the  whole  world  grewe  jealous  dayly ;  butt  now  will 
perhaps  lay  aside  these  feares,  when  itt  is  discovered  att 
what  disagreement  hee  is  with  his  owne  people,  and  for 
this  cause  it  had  been  better  the  Parliament  had  never 
beene.  .  .  .  Butt  as  the  case  is,  what  is  to  bee  done. 
Why  this,  since  wee  will  not  give  the  king  must  take,  for 
if  it  bee  lawfull  for  any  man  to  save  his  life,  to  take  of 
any  others  bread  or  meate,  then  I  thinke  the  king  may 
use  the  goods  of  his  subjects,  nolentibus  volentibus,  as 
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hee  may  their  particular  and  private  persons  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  more  universal  and  general  good. 

James  Oxinden  was  in  London  in  November, 
1640,  and  retails  the  gossip  of  Westminster  Hall  in 
a  long  letter  to  his  brother.  He  notices  first  the 
stabbing  of  Justice  Hay  ward,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  deliver  the  names  of  the  popish  recusants.  He 
tells  of  rumours  of  a  dissolution,  that  have  ceased, 
the  trial  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  committal  of 
Dr.  Cosens,  and  the  release  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  it  was  said  had  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
writer  adds, c  but  I  doe  not  perceive  that  invitations 
should  bee  much  welcome  to  him  whoe  had  before 
received  so  many  bones  to  knawe.' 

Another  well-informed  correspondent  was  Thomas 
Barrow,  a  mercer  or  haberdasher  living  at  the  sign 
of  the  Maidenhead  in  Cheapside,  husband  to  Henry 
Oxinden's  sister  Katherine,  and  from  one  of  his 
letters  the  following  incident  is  taken. 

THOMAS  BARROW  TO  HENRY  OXINDEN  OF  BARHAM. 

LOVINGE  BROTHER 

I  have  nowe  sent  those  books  you  wrote  for,  onely 
one  which  is  nott  to  be  had.  What  news  there  is,  I  have 
here  inclosed;  onely  there  was  a  pritty  passage  which  I 
thought  nott  amisse  to  write.  Doctor  Ducke,  Chancellor 
for  the  Bishop  of  London,  visited  yesterday  att  St.  Law- 
rence for  some  parte  of  the  Citty,  whether  all  the  ministers, 
Churchwardens,  and  side  men,  were  cited  to  sweare  to 
those  articles  which  the  bishop  of  London  sett  forth,  and 
when  the  Chancellor  had  a  learnard  speech,  he  demanded 
the  churchwardens  and  side  men  to  take  the  oath,  butt 
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they  all  with  one  consentt  cryed  noe,  upon  which  the 
paritor  told  them  that  soe  many  as  denyed  to  take  the 
oath  were  all  puritan  curs,  which  they  tooke  very  ill,  butt 
being  in  the  Church,  they  gave  noe  ill  answere  butt  fell 
all  a  hissinge,  which  made  a  great  hubbub,  in  the  midle  of 
which  hubbub,  one  wag  amongst  them  cryed  outt  a  madd 
oxe,  upon  which  the  whole  company,  the  chancellor  with 
the  rest  betooke  them  to  their  heeles,  and  gate  into  and 
over  the  pues,  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  madd,  and 
after  they  had  bestired  themselves  a  while,  ther  cries  outt 
another  that  itt  was  not  a  madd  ox,  but  a  mad  Bull,  which 
words  made  such  an  uprore  in  the  church,  that  made  the 
Chancellor  give  over  his  enterprise  and  was  forced  to  send 
for  the  sheriff  off  London,  for  his  security,  but  the  paritor 
for  his  sawcy  speeches  was  sent  to  the  Counter  where  I 
believe  he  still  is ;  other  newes  I  have  nott.  I  cannott  gett 
the  Citty  petion  nor  the  ministers,  but  the[y]  have  bene 
graciously  used  by  his  Ma[jesty]. 

Another  very  interesting  correspondent  was 
Henry  Oxinden's  cousin  and  namesake,  Henry 
Oxinden  of  Dene.  The  pen-pidlure  which  he 
draws  of  London  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  out- 
break of  civil  war,  in  the  following  letter,  is  graphic 
enough,  while  his  description  of  the  results  of  re- 
cent events  upon  social  life,  is,  we  know,  only  too 
true  a  one. 


HENRY  OXINDEN  OF  DENE  TO  HENRY  OXINDEN 
OF  BARHAM. 

HONOR'D  COZEN, 

I  could  have  hartilie  wisht  your  money  were  nott 
so  short,  butt  that  itt  were  as  long,  as  would  reach  even 
from  your  house  to  Westminster,  to  that  great  phfaere 
[?  sphere]  of  AdHvitie  which  now  whirles  about  three 
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whole  Kingdomes  blisse,  or  destruction,  and  pray  God, 
avert  the  latter,  to  human  capacitie  almost  inesitable  [j/V.]; 
if  division  in  a  private  house  brings  ruine,  how  more  in  a 
kingdome  where  itt  is  so  great  amongst  the  rulors  of  itt. 
I  need  nott  bee  tedious  in  relating  how  things  have  past  of 
late,  the  petitions,  diurnall a  and  Pyms  speech,2  which 
I  have  pray'd  my  father  to  send  you,  will  save  mee  that 
labour.  I  have  nott  yett  scene  the  speech,  butt  by  report 
of  them  that  did  see,  and  heare  him  deliver  itt,  never  any- 
thing was  delivered  with  that  modest  confidence  and 
herroick  courage  by  any  common  of  this  Kingdome. 

The  languige  you  can  judge  of.  Yesterday  morning 
went  a  message  to  the  king  caried  by  many  Lords  and 
twelve  commons,  the  preamble  whereof  was  thanks  for  his 
letter,  the  desire  is  specified  in  the  latter  part  of  Harford- 
sheere  petition,  whereunto  I  refer  re  you.  This  bill  could 
not  bee  got  to  passe  the  major  part  of  the  Lords,  there 
being  six  more  of  them,  where  uppon  the  minor  protested 
against  them,  amongst  whom  He  name  some  of  the  greatest, 
Northumberland,  Pembrook,  Warick,  Newport,  Say,  Cym- 
bolton,  Salesbury,  etc. 

Upon  the  Lords  refusall  of  the  bill,  Pym  was  sent  by 
the  House  to  make  a  speech  to  them,  and  itts  printed  by 
order.  The  great  expectation  that  is  now,  is  the  King's 
answere  which  will  produce  some  great  effect  one  way  or 
other.  Trade  being  stopped  the  poore  of  [the]  cittie  are 
daylie  feared  to  rise,  as  also  of  other  parts  of  the  King- 
dome.  I  finde  all  heere  full  of  feares,  and  almost  voyd  of 
hopes.  Parents  and  children,  brothers,  kindred,  I  and  deere 


1  Diurnall  Occurrences. 

2  *  Master  Pym  his  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
1641,  concerning  the  Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  dis- 
charge upon  the  accusation  of  high  treason,  exhibited  against  him- 
selfe  and  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  John  Hampden,  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrigg,  Mr.  Strowd,  Mr.  Hollis  by  His  Majesty.    For  I.W. 
London,  1641.    4to.' 
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friends  have  the  seed  of  difference  and  division  abundantly 
sowed  in  them.  Somtimes  I  meet  with  a  cluster  of  Gentle- 
men equally  divided  in  opinion  and  resolution,  sometimes 
3  to  2,  somtimes  more  ods,  butt  never  unanimous,  Nay 
more,  I  have  heard  foule  languig,  and  desperarat  [j/V.] 
quarelings  even  betweene  old,  and  intire  friends,  and  how 
wee  can  thus  stand,  and  not  fall,  certainely  God  must  needs 
worke  a  myracle  paralelle  to  some  of  his  great  ones  in  the 
old  time. 

I  am  glad  you  have  gott  a  horse,  provide  ypu  of  armes, 
itt  is  Mars,  nott  Venus,  that  now  can  helpe,  shee  is  now 
so  much  outt  of  fashion  that  where  shee  herselfe  here  pre- 
sent, in  all  her  best  fashines,  shee  would  be  the  gazeing 
stock  of  contempt,  to  all  butt  lasie  and  effeminat  mindes. 
Were  you  butt  heere  to  heare  the  drummes,  see  the  war- 
lik  postures,  and  the  glittering  armour  up  and  downe  the 
towne,  and  behold  our  poor  bleeding  liberties  at  stake,  itt 
would  rouze  your  sperits,  if  you  have  any  left,  forow  that 
deepe  drousie  lethergie  you  are  now  ore  whelm'd  in.  I 
could  say  muche  more,  butt  I  feare  I  have  gon  alreadie  too 
farre,  pray  pardon  mee,  yett  I  cannot  keepe  myselfe  from 
telling  you  this  one  thing  of  my  selfe,  that  were  I  not 
maried,  I  would  not  the  fairest  creature  in  this  kingdome 
att  this  time,  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  am  now  in  hast 
going  about  my  busines.  Excuse  my  abruptnes,  and  exept 
pray  of  hartie  the  affections  of 

Your  most  faithfull  frend  and  servant 

HENRY  OXINDEN. 

Jan  ye  27 
1641. 

I  could  wish  you  heere  were  itt  not  to  your  preiudice. 

There  is  greate  talke  heere  of  the  Danes  comming  with 
a  great  Army. 

The  cittie  petition  is  nott  yett  come  out,  neither  is  Pyms 
true  on.  A  counterfeit  on  my  father  will  send  you,  being 
bought. 
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More  news  of  great  consequence  is  now  reported,  butt  I 
know  nott  how  [to]  writt  it,  beeing  not  assur'd  of  the  truth. 
My  servis  to  all  my  frends  as  you  see  them. 

This  paper  may  fittingly  close  with  a  few  notes 
on  books.  Writing  in  1636,  to  his  cousin,  Henry 
Oxinden  says, c  desire  your  father  from  mee  to  send 
mee  my  2  bookes  of  the  Sabbath,  for  I  desire  to  read 
them  before  they  bee  as  much  out  of  request  as  the 
sabbath  itself  now  is.' 

The  following  note  was  apparently  written  to 
Lady  Oxinden,  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  Sir  James 
Oxinden: 

Honored  Madam,  if  you  can  tell  where  the  booke  in- 
titled  newes  from  Lypswich  is,  that  my  coz  Oxinden 
brought  to  Deane  pray  send  it  by  the  bearer  hereof  to  mee. 

Henry  Oxinden  had  evidently  been  misinformed 
or  had  misunderstood  the  title  of  the  work  he  was 
asking  for,  which  was,  of  course,  the  notorious 
pamphlet,  c  News  from  Ipswich,'  which  was 
wrongly  attributed  to  William  Prynne,  and  for 
which  he  suffered  a  barbarous  sentence  of  mutila- 
tion inflidted  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 

Henry  Oxinden  frequently  commissioned  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Barrow,  to  buy  books  for 
him  in  London,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
abstraft: 

THOMAS  BARROW  TO  HIS  BROTHER-IN-LAW 
HENRY  OXINDEN  OF  BARHAM. 

LOVINGE  BROTHER 

I  have  used  the  best  art  and  skill  I  have  in  the 
procuringe  of  those  bookes  you  writt  for,  such  of  them  as 
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I  could  gett  I  have  sentt,  as  King  James  his  works  which 
is  not  onely  very  scarce  but  very  deare  for  itt  cost  30/5. 
I  have  alsoe  sent  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  Justine,  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  is  not  in  English,  neither  could  I  gett  itt  in 
the  Originall,  but  in  Latin  I  could  have  had  itt.  Spendanus 
I  had  almost  bargained  for,  but  another  bookseller  told  me 
that  ther  is  another  edition  in  twoe  volumes,  and  I  thought 
to  give  you  notice  of  itt,  before  I  bought  itt.  A  Lexicon  I 
could  gett  none  of  the  last  edition ;  and  for  a  book  of  any 
of  those  books  of  the  8  Samuell,  I  cannot  heare  of  any 
one,  I  was  almost  afrayd  to  aske  for  such  a  booke  in  these 
times. 

Two  of  his  correspondents  refer  to  the  great  rush 
that  took  place  for  copies  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  E. 
Dering,  and  the  rise  that  took  place  in  the  value  of 
them,  as  soon  as  it  became  known,  that  they  were 
condemned  to  the  fire. 

Henry  Oxinden  of  Dene,  writes: 

Since  I  sealed  my  letter,  I  have  certain  information  that 
Sir  Edward  Deering  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  his  booke 
to  bee  burned  and  hee  made  uncapable  ever  to  bee  of  this 
Parliament.  The  booke  I  could  have  bought  for  14  pence 
last  night,  butt  now  a  crowne  cannot  buy  itt,  wherefore  I 
haue  forborne  to  send  itt,  itt  not  being  in  my  esteeme  worth 
anything  being  so  branded.  You  may  easilie  com  to  the 
sight  of  it  by  som  about  Canterbury. 

In  another  letter  we  read: 

My  father  was  very  loth  to  buy  Sir  Edward  Deerings 
booke,  because  itt  was  so  dear,  but  now  the  price  is  four 
times  soe  much  as  it  was  then. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  interesting  to 
notice  the  letters  received  by  Henry  Oxinden,  on 
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the  publication  of  his  writings,  notably  the  various 
letters  he  received  from  Alexander  Ross.  But  for 
the  present  the  reader  must  be  content  with  this 
very  superficial  glance  at  the  Oxinden  corre- 
spondence. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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seems  somewhat  strange  that  the 
second  volume  of  Jusserand's  fine 
work,  *  Histoire  Litteraire  du  peuple 
anglais.  De  la  renaissance  a  la  Guerre 
Civile,'  should  have  been  so  little 
noticed  in  the  English  press.  Any- 
thing from  the  pen  of  this  distinguished  writer  and 
delightful  critic  deserves  attention.  The  volume 
deals  with  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Re- 
formation; the  subje&s  treated  in  the  separate  chap- 
ters are  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  Spenser,  the  Eliza- 
bethan novel,  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  Shake- 
speare's life  and  work,  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
and  followers.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  called  the 
Shakespeare  volume. 

The  French  critic  is  unable  to  appreciate  Spenser. 
While  recognizing  Spenser's  great  qualities,  and  the 
glory  he  has  acquired  as  the  c  poets'  poet/  Jusserand 
has  little  sympathy  for  his  work,  and  especially  for 
the  point  of  view  that  c  it  forms  an  armour  for  the 
soul ': 

Nous,  infortunes,  qui,  pour  nos  demerites  sans  doute, 
rTavons  pas  ete  touche  de  la  grace,  tout  eblouis  que  nous 
sommes  de  ces  merveilles,  et  ravis  de  la  musique  du  vers, 
mais  las  de  tant  d'inconsequences,  de  ce  melange  de  bac- 
chanales  et  de  sermons,  avec  si  peu  de  vrai  tendresse 
humaine,  il  nous  semble  etouffer;  et  ce  n'est  pas  assez 
d'ouvrir  toute  grande,  au  soir  qui  tombe,  la  tenetre  sur  la 
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Tamise;  il  faut  marcher  vers  le  couchant,  laver  ces  visions 
de  notre  esprit,  et  demander  a  notre  ancien  guide,  a  Tame 
errante  des  collines  de  Malvern,  d'autres  regies  de  vie:— 
Discey  doce^  dilige. — Dix  vers  des  visions  de  Langland 
valent  mieux  que  toute  la  morale  des  soixante  douze  chants 
de  Spenser. 

It  is,  however,  a  rare  thing  for  a  Frenchman  to 
appreciate  English  poetry,  or  for  an  Englishman 
to  grow  enthusiastic  over  French  verse. 

In  writing  of  Shakespeare,  M.  Jusserand  has 
achieved  the  feat  of  finding  something  fresh  to  say. 
He  introduces  his  delightfully  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  work  with  a  com- 
parison between  classical  drama  and  Shakespearean 
drama  :  c  L'un  simplifie,  choisit,  recherche  des 
harmonies  de  nuances  peu  nombreuses;  1'autre 
complique,  entasse,  se  delecte  aux  bigarrures  multi- 
colores.'  But  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of 
criticism  is  where  Jusserand  speaks  of  the  great 
dramatist  as  being  more  than  any  poet  at  any 
time 

un  distributeur  de  vie.  A  son  souffle  createur,  les  morts 
sortent  de  leurs  tombeaux,  les  heros  gagnent  leurs  vidtoires, 
les  amantes  murmurent  d'une  voix  si  douce  que  Romeo 
doit  preter  Toreille  pour  1'entendre,  en  accents  si  penetrants 
que  notre  coeur  s'en  emeut  encore.  II  tire  de  la  poussiere 
des  chroniques,  du  magasin  des  accessoires,  du  pays  des 
fees,  de  1'ombre  des  coulisses,  le  rien,  1'idee  abstraite,  le 
gauche  enonce,  le  fantoche  de  bois,  la  grossiere  argile  dont 
il  fera  son  personnage;  et  voila  que  1'individu  saute  hors 
de  ses  mains,  vit,  s'agite,  parle.  .  .  .  Fantoche  tout  a 
1'heure,  homme  de  chair  et  d'os  maintenant  dont  Toeil 
brille  et  le  coeur  bat  .  .  .  marionette  tout  a  1'heure,  notre 
frere  maintenant. 
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Une  nourrice,  un  portier,  un  colporteur,  un  patron  de 
barque,  un  page  apparaissent  en  leur  realite,  specialises, 
ayant  leurs  interets  a  eux,  qui  ne  se  confondent  pas  avec 
ceux  des  heros,  insistant  pour  nous  entretenir  de  leurs 
affaires  qui  souvent  n'ont  rien  a  voir  avec  le  drame.  C'est 
que  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  personnages  de  theatre,  ce  sont  des 
personnages  de  vie  reelle. 

Perhaps  the  faft  that  Shakespeare's  immense  fame 
is  an  unique  phenomenon  in  literature  has  never 
been  better  expressed  than  in  this  charming  pas- 
sage: 

A  parcourir  les  rues  et  les  palais  de  Florence,  regardant 
et  se  souvenant,  I'impression  gagne  le  voyageur  que,  dans 
cette  ville  de  merveilles,  tout  a  ete  senti,  compris,  exprime. 
C'est  ici  que  naquit  Dante,  c'est  pres  de  la  que  Petrarque 
vit  le  jour;  voici  le  Palais  Vieux  avec  ses  hautes  fenetres 
et  ses  rudes  moellons  en  bossage,  le  Palais  Strozzi  carre 
comme  un  donjon  avec  ses  portes  immenses  faites  pour  des 
geants,  la  Loggia  avec  le  Persee  de  Cellini;  et  voici  en- 
core, au  hasard  des  promenades,  le  printemps  mouille  de 
rosee,  eclaire  de  lueurs  matinales  de  Botticelli;  les  Titans 
de  marbre  de  Michel  Ange,  les  dessins  de  Vinci,  des  heros 
et  des  madones,  un  clocher  en  marqueterie  de  marbre  par 
Giotto,  des  bambins  melancoliques  par  Delia  Robbia;  des 
princes  et  des  empereurs,  jeunes  et  heureux,  traversant, 
pour  aller  adorer  1'Enfant-Dieu,  un  pare  ou  des  anges  aux 
ailes  diaprees  nourrissent  des  paons  parmi  les  rosiers;  des 
Venus  etendues  sur  leur  lit  de  volupte,  des  gonfaloniers 
au  regard  dur,  des  moines  austeres,  des  saints  d'Angelico 
priant  incessament,  sur  la  muraille,  pour  ces  vivants  qui 
ne  les  connaissent  plus,  et  la  fontaine  de  Neptune  qui 
chante  au  soleil  sur  la  place  ou  fut  le  bucher  de  Savona- 
role.  .  .  . 

A  distance,  une  fois  retourne  vers  le  Nord,  le  doute 
vient,  et  parfois  Ton  se  demande  si  Tame,  Tesprit  et  le 
coeur  demeurent  aussi  remplis  que  lorsqu'on  quitte  ce 
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musee  des  pensees  qui  ont  emu  les  hommes,  Tceuvre  de 
Shakespeare. 

*  #  *  *  % 

It  will  have  struck  many  persons  when  reading, 
some  half-dozen  years  ago,  the  memoirs  of  Gabriele 
von  Billow,  of  which  an  English  translation  was 
published  in  1897,  ^^at  one  °f  t^ie  most  delightful 
things  in  the  book  was  the  letters  it  included  from 
her  mother,  Karoline  von  Humboldt,  wife  of  Wil- 
helm  von  Humboldt.  My  interest  was  therefore 
aroused  when  I  came  across,  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  Diisseldorf,  a  just-published  volume  containing 
Karoline  von  Humboldt's  letters  to  her  friend,  Alex- 
ander von  Rennenkampff.  They  cover  a  period  of 
ten  years,  1819-1829.  Mme.  von  Humboldt  was 
a  remarkable  woman.  Her  knowledge  of  art  won 
Goethe's  praise,  who  considered  her  notes  (never 
published)  on  Raphael's  pictures  a  masterpiece  ot 
art  criticism ;  he  sent  her  his  c  Wahlverwand- 
schaften '  and  anxiously  awaited  her  opinion.  She 
was  the  wise  critic  and  counsellor  of  painters  and 
sculptors  whenever  she  happened  to  meet  them. 
She  was,  in  fa6t,  the  type  of  all  that  is  best  not  only 
in  German  womanhood,  but  in  universal  woman- 
hood. The  new  letters  are  scarcely  so  interesting 
as  those  in  the  former  volume,  but  they  are  well 
worth  reading,  and  serve  to  fill  out  the  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  cultured,  lovable,  and  charming 
women  Germany  has  produced. 

c  En  ecoutant  Tolstoi','  by  Georges  Bourdon, 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  philosopher. 
Bourdon  was  the  great  man's  guest  for  a  day  and 
night  in  March,  1904,  and  he  includes  in  the  vol- 
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ume  ten  pages  of  detached  (unpublished)  thoughts 
of  Tolstoy,  chiefly  on  religion.  They  are  derived 
from  familiar  letters  written  to  different  persons, 
and  from  the  journal  in  which  Tolstoy  notes  down 
nearly  every  evening  the  thoughts  aroused  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  a  journal  that  will  not  see  the 
light  while  Tolstoy  lives.  The  first-hand  personal 
description  is  valuable,  and  some  characteristic  talk 
is  reported.  For  instance,  Tolstoy  praised  work. 
'  What  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  work? ' 
'  Work,  yes,'  said  Bourdon,  c  but  not  toil  that  turns 
men  to  brutes.  The  life  of  a  miner,  for  instance, 
that's  frightful  slavery.'  'True,'  replied  Tolstoy, 
'  but  such  hard  work  responds  to  the  violent  needs 
of  men.  If  men  restrained  their  needs,  a  number 
of  their  fellows  would  be  saved  from  brutish  toil.' 

It  is  a  little  odd  to  find  Tolstoy  a  great  admirer 
of  O6tave  Mirbeau  among  contemporary  French 
writers.  We  conclude  that  his  opinion  is  based  on 
'  Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires,'  and  not  on  the  no- 
torious 'Journal  d'une  Femme  de  Chambre.' 

*^*  A  general  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  no 
one,  nowadays,  has  the  leisure  or  the  taste  to  read 
poetry,  be  it  new  or  old.  But  there  still  exist  per- 
sons— although  they  scarcely  confess  it  except  to 
one  or  two  intimates — who  delight  in  fine  verse 
wherever  they  happen  to  meet  it.  To  these  may 
be  recommended  the  poems  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Noailles.  They  are  contained  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled respectively  '  Le  Cceur  Innombrable '  and 
'  L'Ombre  des  Jours,'  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  short  lyrics  of  perfect  form  and  alluring  melody, 
dealing  with  man  and  nature.  They  testify  to 

VI.  E 
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poetical  feeling,  to  appreciation  of  nature  in  her 
calmer  moods,  and  to  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  Let  me  quote  a  passage  or  two  which  give 
a  taste  of  the  charm  and  excellence  of  this  poet's 
achievement.  In  a  poem  called  *  Exaltation  '  occur 
the  following  stanzas: 

Accoutumer  ses  yeux,  son  vouloir  et  ses  mains 
A  tenter  le  bonheur  que  le  risque  accompagne; 
Habiter  le  sommet  des  sentiments  humains 
Ou  1'air  est  apre  et  vif  comme  sur  la  montagne. 


La  joie  et  la  douleur  sont  de  grands  compagnons, 
Mon  ame  qui  contient  leurs  battements  farouches 
Est  comme  une  pelouse  ou  marchent  les  lions.  .  .  . 
J'ai  le  gout  de  1'azur  et  du  vent  dans  la  bouche. 

Another,  entitled  '  A  soi-meme,'  begins  thus: 

Mon  coeur,  plein  de  douceur  et  plein  d'etonnement, 
Cessez  de  vous  meler  a  la  foule  des  hommes, 
Leurs  cris  passent  vos  sens  et  votre  entendement; 
Demeurons  Tetre  simple  et  tendre  que  nous  sommes. 

True,  an  air  of  melancholy  pervades  the  verses, 
but  it  is  rather  the  resigned  melancholy  of  regret 
than  the  more  adtive  melancholy  of  despair. 

The  German  poet  Detlev  von  Liliencron,  who 
is  less  read  even  in  his  own  land  than  he  deserves 
to  be,  is  of  a  very  different  chara&er.  He  is  the 
singer  of  gladness  and  of  joy.  His  most  important 
poem  is  a  sort  of  epic  called  '  Poggfred.'  It  ap- 
peared first  in  twelve  cantos  in  1896,  enlarged  to 
twenty-four  in  the  recently-published  edition  of 
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1904.  It  is  a  great  poem,  greater  than  the  poet 
himself;  like  all  the  great  creations  of  art,  it  slays 
its  creator  and  raises  itself  high  above  the  mortality 
of  men.  It  contains  his  philosophy  of  life,  that 
notwithstanding  strife  and  sorrow,  self-control  and 
love  will  in  the  end  leave  us  on  the  top  of  happy 
hours.  Poggfred  is  a  little  house  situated  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  inhabited  by  a  few 
persons  who  have  grown  tired  of  the  rush  and  noise 
of  the  world.  The  chief  of  the  house  is  a  lonely 
poet  who  fills  his  store-cupboard  with  memory, 
dreams,  experience,  and  imagination:  those  ma- 
terials conceal  forces  and  a  world  of  forms  which 
can  stir  our  hearts  and  awake  poetry,  and  bring 
before  us  terror  and  peace,  laughter  and  pity,  timid 
questionings  and  jubilant  consciousness  of  fulfilled 
desires,  fear  of  the  enigma  of  our  existence  and 
certainty  of  a  human  purity  that  can  conquer  all 
storm  and  stress  through  self-control.  The  form  of 
the  poem  is  the  Ottawa  rima  which  Liliencron  uses 
with  the  greatest  skill.  As  an  example,  I  give  the 
noble  stanza  in  which  he  glorifies  true  marriage: 

Nichts  weiss  ich  heiliger  in  alien  Landen 
Als  das  Geniigen  einer  treuen  Ehe, 
Wenn  Mann  und  Frau  mit  immer  sichern  Banden, 
Bis  eines  stirbt,  durch  Gliick  vereint  und  Wehe, 
Nach  schwerer  Tagesfahrt  am  Bettchen  landen 
Des  Lieblings,  dass  ihm  nachts  kein  Leid  geschehe: 
Ein  Lustreich  ist's,  wo  Kirchenkerzen  brennen, 
Wenn  Mann  und  Frau  nichts  storen  kann  und  trennen. 

The  level  of  thought  throughout  is  equally  high, 
and  when  we  have  read  the  poem  once  we  read  it 
again  and  again,  fully  recognizing  that  Liliencron 
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possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  gifts  of  humour, 
imagination,  and  artistic  presentment. 

*^*  There  is  little  to  record  in  French  fiftion. 
Rene  Bazin's  volume  of  tales,  <  Contes  de  bonne  Per- 
rette/  offers  nothing  remarkable;  Jeanne  Marni's 
'  Le  livre  d'une  amoureuse  '  turns  on  the  old  theme 
that  men  neither  like  nor  desire  sincerity  in  love; 
in  c  Le  Village  endormi '  George  Riat  pleasantly 
describes  quiet  country  life;  J.-H.  Rosny,  in  '  La 
Fugitive,'  reprints  a  number  of  short  stories  and 
sketches;  and  Guy  Chantepleure,  in  'Ames  femin- 
ines,'  tells  as  usual  a  pretty  tale.  The  most  con- 
siderable recent  French  novel  is  undoubtedly  Marcel 
Prevost's  '  La  Princesse  d'Erminge.'  It  is  a  story 
of  fashionable  Paris,  in  which  all  the  characters  are 
more  or  less  depraved.  The  heroine,  Arlette,  Prin- 
cesse d'Erminge,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
perhaps,  confesses  to  her  brutal  husband  that  she 
is  about  to  become  a  mother;  he,  knowing  that 
the  child  cannot  be  his,  turns  her  out  of  doors  there 
and  then.  Her  maid,  a  woman  of  the  people  who 
has  known  sorrow  and  has  met  it  bravely,  comes  to 
her  rescue.  Arlette  disappears  from  the  world  or 
fashion,  earns  her  livelihood  as  a  milliner,  and  we 
leave  her  happy  with  her  child.  The  book  has  little 
or  no  artistic  or  literary  merit.  Its  author  probably 
intends  it  to  conceal  a  sermon,  and  to  inculcate  the 
fa<5t  that  religion  and  morality  still  dwell  with  the 
bourgeoisie. 

Several  German  novels  call  for  notice,  and  strike 
us  by  their  variety  of  topic.  c  Peter  Camenzind,'  by 
Hermann  Hesse  is  a  quiet,  thoughtful  record  of  a 
soul ;  the  story  of*  I.  N.  R.  I.  Frohe  Botschaft  eines 
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armen  Sunders '  forms  the  setting  for  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  simple  narration  of  the  life  of  Christ ; 
'  Morganatisch '  by  Dr.  Max.  Nordau,  is  a  lively 
and  penetrating  study  of  the  results  of  morganatic 
alliances,  while  Rudolf  Herzog's  '  Das  Lebenslied  ' 
is  a  capital  specimen  of  the  music  novel. 

c  Peter  Camenzind '  is  a  notable  performance. 
Peter  is  a  child  of  the  mountains.  His  father  owns 
a  cottage  and  garden  in  a  village  perched  solitarily 
beside  a  lake  amid  an  opening  in  the  mountains 
shut  in  by  high  snowy  peaks.  The  boy  thinks  he 
would  like  to  study,  to  write,  and  learns  Latin  at  a 
neighbouring  monastery.  He  lives  for  some  years 
in  Zurich,  Bale,  and  a  little  Italian  village,  wins  a 
certain  success  with  his  writings,  but  is  pursued 
throughout  by  a  kind  of  ill  luck  that  causes  him  in 
the  end  to  renounce  a  literary  career,  to  return  to 
his  native  village  and  settle  there  in  middle  life  as 
innkeeper.  His  best  friend  was  drowned,  his  love 
affairs  never  came  to  anything,  and  a  poor  cripple 
whom  he  helped  and  who  really  gave  him  a  keener 
zest  in  life,  died  of  consumption.  But  all  this  served 
to  educate  his  soul,  to  bring  him  nearer  to  nature 
and  to  God,  and  to  simplify  for  him  life  and  its 
needs.  The  book  abounds  in  passages  of  great  beauty, 
Hesse's  pure,  simple  style  lending  itself  to  the  de- 
scription of  mountain  scenery  and  grand  nature,  as 
well  as  to  the  great  facts  of  life.  In  two  deathbed 
scenes  he  touches  the  high-water  mark  of  poetical 
feeling.  In  the  first,  Peter,  then  a  boy,  describes  his 
mother's  death : 

Early  in  the  morning  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  was 
very  thirsty  and  got  up  to  go  to  the  kitchen  where  there 
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always  stood  a  jug  of  fresh  water.  I  had  to  pass  through 
my  parents'  bedroom,  and  I  was  struck  by  my  mother's 
strange  groaning.  I  went  up  to  the  bed;  she  neither  saw 
nor  answered  me,  but  continued  to  groan  painfully,  her 
eyelids  fluttered,  and  her  face  was  of  a  bluish  colour.  I 
was  not  particularly  alarmed,  although  I  felt  anxious.  Her 
hands  lay  on  the  sheet,  motionless,  like  sleeping  sisters. 
I  saw  by  her  hands  that  my  mother  was  dying,  for  they 
looked  so  strangely  tired  and  will-less,  like  the  hands  of 
no  living  person.  I  forgot  my  thirst,  knelt  by  the  couch, 
placed  my  hand  on  the  sick  woman's  brow,  and  sought 
her  glance.  When  it  met  mine  it  was  kind,  and  free  from 
pain,  but  nearly  extinguished.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  wake  my  father  who  slept,  breathing  hard,  by  her 
side.  I  knelt  there  for  two  hours,  and  saw  my  mother  die. 
She  died  calmly,  earnestly,  and  bravely,  as  became  her 
temperament,  and  set  me  a  good  example. 

The  little  room  was  quiet,  and  was  gradually  filled  with 
the  brightness  of  the  rising  sun;  house  and  village  lay 
asleep,  and  I  had  leisure  to  follow  in  thought  the  soul  of 
a  dying  woman  over  house  and  village  and  lake  and  snowy 
mountain  summits,  away  into  the  cool  freedom  of  a  pure 
early  morning  sky.  I  felt  little  pain,  for  I  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  reverence  to  see  a  great  problem  solved,  and 
the  circle  of  a  life  so  gently  closed  up.  The  woman's 
uncomplaining  courage  was  so  noble  that  a  cool,  clear 
beam  of  her  austere  glory  passed  into  my  soul.  It  did  not 
seem  strange  that  my  father  still  slept,  that  no  priest 
was  present,  that  neither  sacrament  nor  prayer  accompanied 
the  departing  soul.  I  only  felt  a  shuddering  breath  of 
eternity  pass  into  the  twilight  of  the  room  and  mingle 
with  my  being. 

In  the  second  he  gives  an  account  of  the  death 
in  hospital  of  the  poor  cripple  he  had  befriended: 

Just  before  the  end  he  had  some  better  days.   It  was 
remarkable  how  the  later  part  of  his  life  vanished  from  his 
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memory,  and  how  he  lived  entirely  in  the  early  years.  For 
two  days  he  talked  of  nothing  but  his  mother.  He  could 
not  speak  for  long  at  a  time,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
thinking  of  her  through  the  long  silent  hours. 

e  I've  told  you  much  too  little  about  her,'  he  complained, 
'  you  mustn't  forget  anything  that  relates  to  her,  because 
soon  there  won't  be  any  one  else  who  knows  about  her 
and  is  grateful  to  her.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  Peter,  if 
every  one  had  such  a  mother.  She  didn't  let  me  go  to  the 
poor-house  although  I  could  never  do  any  work/ 

He  lay  still,  breathing  with  difficulty.  An  hour  passed 
and  he  began  again: 

c  She  loved  me  best  of  all  her  children  and  kept  me  with 
her  until  she  died.  My  brothers  went  away,  and  my  sister 
married  the  joiner,  and  I  stayed  at  home,  but  poor  as  she 
was,  she  never  let  me  want  for  anything.  You  mustn't 
forget  my  mother,  Peter.  She  was  quite  little,  smaller  than 
me.  When  she  gave  me  her  hand,  it  was  just  as  if  a  tiny 
little  bird  nestled  into  mine.  A  child's  coffin  was  big  enough 
for  her  when  she  died,  neighbour  Riitimann  said.' 

When  he  ceased  talking  of  his  mother,  it  was  my  turn. 
He  spoke  of  me  as  if  I  wasn't  there. 

c  He 's  an  unlucky  dog,  but  it  hasn't  hurt  him.  His 
mother  died  too  soon.' 

c  Do  you  recognize  me,  Boppi? '  I  asked. 

cVery  well,  Herr  Camenzind,'  he  said,  jestingly,  and 
laughed  quietly. 

c  If  only  I  could  sing,'  he  said,  in  the  same  breath. 

On  the  last  day  he  asked,  c  Tell  me,  does  it  cost  a  great 
deal,  here  in  the  hospital?  Perhaps  it's  too  dear.' 

But  he  did  not  expect  an  answer.  A  beautiful  red  glow 
overspread  his  pale  face,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  looked  for 
a  spell  like  an  intensely  happy  man. 

c  It  is  the  end,'  said  the  Sister. 

*  Are  you  all  right,  Boppi? '  I  asked.  But  his  sufferings 
were  over,  and  his  hand  grew  cold  in  mine. 
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Rosegger  has  struck  a  new  note  in  his  c  I.  N.  R.  I./ 
an  English  translation  of  which  is  in  preparation. 
Konrad  Ferleitner  a  well  disposed  young  fellow, 
was,  somehow,  persuaded  to  join  a  group  of  anar- 
chists. The  lot  falls  to  him  and  he  has  to  shoot  the 
king's  chancellor.  Konrad  is  condemned  to  death: 
he  asks  for  mercy,  and  is  of  course  kept  in  prison 
while  the  authorities  are  considering  his  petition. 
He  is  allowed  writing  materials,  and  possessed  by 
memories  of  his  childhood,  of  his  mother  and  her 
songs  and  words,  and  her  tales  of  the  Saviour,  he 
proceeds  to  write  a  remarkable  book.  It  is  the  glad 
tidings  of  Christ's  dwelling  on  earth,  the  story  of 
which  he  evolves  from  his  childish  memories,  from 
what  he  had  learned  at  school,  from  his  scanty  read- 
ing, and  his  mother's  simple  teaching. 

And  he  wrote  and  wrote.  He  did  not  ask  whether  it 
was  the  Saviour  of  the  Books.  It  was  his  Saviour  who  lived 
in  him,  and  who  could  save  him. 

When  Konrad  had  finished,  the  order  came  for  his 
execution,  but  too  late.  The  gaoler  finds  his  prisoner 
dead:  '  God  had  laid  his  finger  on  the  weary  heart 
and  bade  it  stop  beating.'  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work  which  no  other  than  Rosegger  could  have 
accomplished.  The  story  holds  us  with  an  irresist- 
ible charm,  and  compels  our  attention.  With  it 
Rosegger  will  secure  a  big  addition  to  his  already 
numerous  admirers. 

Dr.  Nordau  in  '  Morganatisch '  gives  us  a  very 
interesting  study  of  the  effeft  of  morganatic  marriage 
on  the  contractors  of  it,  and  on  their  children.  Inci- 
dentally we  see  something  of  the  seamy  side  of  Par- 
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isian  life,  and  of  the  life  of  petty  German  courts. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  if  a  husband  and 
wife  cannot  live  on  the  same  Jfage,  they  had  better 
not  marry.  One  above,  and  the  other  below,  does 
not  make  for  happiness.  The  most  original  charac- 
ter in  the  book  is  Nicoline,  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  opera  singer  and  a  reigning  Prince. 
She  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury girl  at  her  best,  and  most  amusing  is  the  episode 
in  which  she  brings  about — a  little  late — the  mar- 
riage of  her  parents.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  best 
and  most  characteristic  piece  of  work  Dr.  Nordau 
has  done. 

*^*  Two  plays  just  produced  in  Paris  rank  as  litera- 
ture in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Alfred  Capus  was 
invited  to  write  a  play  for  the  Comedie  Franfaise, 
and  in  '  Notre  Jeunesse  '  he  has  produced  a  piece 
worthy  of  the  house  of  Moliere.  Lucien  Briand,  a 
man  of  business  in  a  provincial  town,  has  always 
lived  under  the  thumb  of  his  narrow-minded  father, 
and  implicitly  obeyed  him  in  everything.  Lucien 
is  married  to  a  charming  wife,  Helene,  who  finds 
life  under  these  circumstances  dull,  and  the  home 
is  not  exactly  happy.  They  have  no  children.  One 
summer,  however,  they  all  go  to  Trouville,  and 
there  the  sins  of  Lucien's  youth  find  him  out.  He 
discovers  a  natural  daughter,  Lucienne.  The  mother 
is  dead,  but  has  told  the  girl  who  her  father  is. 
Lucienne  has  never  made,  never  means  to  make, 
any  claim  on  her  father;  but  he  decides  to  allow 
her  an  income.  Meanwhile  Helene  gets  to  hear  of 
the  matter,  and  feels  that  her  husband's  neglecl:  of 
the  girl  is  wrong.  There  is  a  beautiful  scene  in 
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which  Helene  interviews  Lucienne  without  reveal- 
ing herself;  she  finds  the  girl  charming,  and  per- 
suades her  husband  to  let  her  live  with  them, 
'  Notre  Jeunesse "  has  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a  good  play — picturesque  characterization, 
emotion,  and  a  sort  of  thesis.  We  should  like  to 
quote  pages  of  it,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
two  passages.  '  La  veritable  independance,  n'est-ce 
pas  de  vivre  avec  les  etres  qui  vous  plaisent? '  may 
well  be  added  to  our  stock  of  maxims.  There  is  an 
important  truth  in  the  following,  said  by  Helene 
after  she  has  revealed  her  identity  to  Lucienne : 
c  II  n'est  pas  necessaire  pour  s'aimer,  d'avoir  le  me  me 
sang  dans  les  veines,  d'etre  de  la  meme  famille,  et 
Ton  voit  des  freres  et  de  sceurs  se  hair.  Mais  hi 
nature  cree  parfois  entre  des  etres  une  famille  mys- 
terieuse  dont  les  liens  sont  aussi  puissants.' 

In  *  Le  Bercail '  Henry  Bernstein  depiCts  another 
household.  A  woman  of  good  impulses  and  high 
aspirations  is  married  to  an  honest,  stolid  sort  of 
man,  who  does  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do 
anything  to  make  home  attractive  to  his  wife.  She 
yields  to  her  lover  Jacques,  a  successful  novelist, 
procures  a  divorce,  and  marries  him.  But  she  finds 
her  new  home  no  more  satisfying  than  the  old  one. 
True  she  has  escaped  the  ennui^  but  the  somewhat 
shady  society  by  which  her  husband  is  surrounded 
grates  on  her  sense  of  refinement  in  a  manner  abso- 
lutely incomprehensible  to  Jacques.  So  she  leaves 
him  and  becomes  an  adtress,  and  then,  through  the 
agency  of  her  little  boy,  is  reconciled  to  her  first 
husband.  The  play  is  well  written,  and  convinces 
us  by  the  truth  and  seriousness  of  its  theme.  It  is 
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a  notable  piece  of  work,  and  will  greatly  enhance 
the  young  author's  reputation. 

Antoine's  produftion  of  '  King  Lear '  in  a  new 
prose  translation  by  Pierre  Loti  and  Emile  Vedel, 
is  in  some  measure  an  event  of  cosmopolitan  in- 
terest. The  adting  reached  a  high  level,  and  the 
translation,  if  perhaps  too  literal  for  beauty, 
adequately  reproduces  Shakespeare's  words  and 
thoughts. 

So  many  new  plays  of  more  or  less  interest  have 
been  produced  this  past  autumn  in  Berlin  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to  them  here.    Fulda's 
'  Maskerade '    is,    perhaps,    the    most    important, 
though  we  venture  to   think  that  he  has  written 
better  plays.    The  thesis  of  c  Maskerade '  is,  that 
people  in  society   and  in  public  show  themselves 
quite  different  from  what  they  really  are,  i.e.y  under 
a  mask.    Gerda  Hiibner  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
an  ambassador.  Since  he  basely  deserted  her  mother, 
Gerda  always  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
him,  and  made  her  own  way  independently  in  life. 
At  length  her  father,  old  and  lonely,  desires  nothing 
more  than  to  legitimize  and  be  reconciled  with  the 
daughter  he  has  never  seen.  They  meet,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  interview  Gerda  confesses  to  a  liaison 
with  a  young  assessor.    The  ambassador  decides  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  young  man's  father,  whom 
he  happens  to  know.    But  the  old  man  refuses  to 
consent  to  the  marriage  because  such  an  alliance  is 
not  good  enough  for  his  son,  not  having  the  least  idea 
that  the  ambassador's  daughter  and  his  son's  mis- 
tress are  one  and  the  same  person.    Then  follow  the 
scenes  of  masquerade  between  Gerda  and  her  lover, 
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in  which  she  tests  his  faith.  The  whole  composi- 
tion, however,  is  less  apiece  of  real  life  than  a  kind 
of  fairy  tale  with  a  moral. 

'  Maria  Friedhammer/  the  work  of  a  new  author, 
Heinrich  Lilienfein,  is  a  strong  play,  showing  great 
knowledge  of  stage-craft.  Friedhammer,  a  Pro- 
testant village  schoolmaster,  married  a  Roman 
Catholic  wife.  Their  daughter  Maria  is  in  love 
with  a  Protestant  clergyman.  She  and  her  mother 
are  both  in  the  power  of  Ignaz  Lofti,  a  fanatical 
Catholic  priest  and  brother  of  Frau  Friedhammer. 
He  does  his  best  to  bring  Maria  into  the  cloister. 
Meanwhile  her  lover,  hesitating  between  his  re- 
ligion and  his  love,  drives  Maria  to  despair,  and 
she  decides  to  take  the  veil.  But  her  lover  has  once 
kissed  her,  her  fanatical  uncle  considers  her  com- 
promised, and  refuses  to  receive  her  within  the 
fold.  Maria  somehow  gets  lost  in  the  snow  on  her 
way  back  and  dies.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
struggle  between  religion  and  the  world.  But  it 
is  sincere  work,  and  Lilienfein  will  doubtless  be 
heard  of  again. 

Max  Dreyer  gives  us  a  drama  of  youth  in  *  Die 
Siebzehnjahrigen.'  A  cadet  falls  in  love  with  his 
mother's  adopted  sister,  only  to  find  that  she  is  his 
father's  mistress.  The  father  goes  blind,  the  boy 
kills  himself,  the  wife  forgives  her  husband  and  her 
sister.  This  is  of  course  the  baldest  outline  of  a  not 
too  promising  plot,  and  what  success  the  play  had 
was  due  to  the  fine  afting.  The  author  of  c  Der 
Probekandidat "  will  scarcely  raise  his  reputation 
by  his  latest  work,  which  is,  in  many  ways,  a  poor 
echo  of  Halbe's  '  Jugend.' 
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I  have  left  no  space  to  write  of  Bjornson's 
'  Dagland,'  or  Heyerman's  '  Kettenglieder,'  or  of 
the  great  success  of  the  German  translations  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  'Arms  and  the  Man'  and  'The 
Devil's  Disciple,'  or  of  the  performance  in  Ham- 
burg of  Dr.  Max  Meyerfeld's  translation  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  youthful  dramatic  effort,  '  The  Duchess 
of  Padua,'  a  play  that  has  never  been  either  per- 
formed or  printed  in  England — a  few  representa- 
tions were  given  in  America — or  Ernst  Rosmer's 
'Johanna  Herkner.'  The  activity  and  interest  of  the 
German  theatre  at  the  present  moment  are  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  any  adequate  description  would  re- 
quire a  whole  article  to  itself. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  following 
recently  published  books,  all  well  worth  reading, 
with  which  I  have  been  unable  to  deal  in  detail  in 
the  course  of  my  article: 

'  Reden  und  Aufsatze.'    Von  Theodor  Mommsen. 

'  Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens.'  Von 
M.  Jastrow.  Vol.  I.  New  Edition. 

'  Studien  zur  Literatur  der  Gegenwart.'  Von 
Adolf  Stern.  New  series.  Vol.  II. 

[It  contains  studies  of  modern  writers  of  various  nation- 
alities. Among  the  Germans  are  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer, 
Paul  Heyse,  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  Max  Halbe, 
and  Wilhelm  von  Polenz.] 

'  Die  Lebenswunder.  Gemeinstandliche  Studien 
uber  Biologische  Philosophic.  Erganzungsband  zu 
dem  Buch  liber  die  Weltrathsel.'  Von  Ernst 
Haeckel. 

'  Die  Richtige  Berliner  in  Worten  und  Redens- 
arten.'  Von  Hans  Meyer. 
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'  Deutsche  Geschichte.'  Von  Carl  Lamprecht. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII. 

'  Promenades  Litteraires.'    Remy  de  Gourmont. 

'  Chateaubriand.  Etudes  litteraires.'  Viftor 
Giraud. 

c  Varietes  Litteraires.'    Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 

c  La  Logique  des  Sentiments.'    T.  A.  Ribot. 

c  Etudes  sur  la  seledion  chez  rhomme.'  P. 
Jacoby. 

'  Les  Malheurs  d'une  grande  dame  (Mme.  de 
Montboissier)  sous  Louis  XV.'  Charles  de  Coynart. 

c  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  d'apres  ses  manu- 
scrits.'  Maurice  Souriau. 

[Its  author  claims  to  give  the  first  complete  and  authentic 
study  of  this  great  writer.] 

'  Les  Nouvellistes.'    F.  Funck  Brentano. 
c  Histoire  de  la  France  Contemporaine.'    (1871- 
1900.)    Vol.11.    Gabriel  Hanotaux. 

[M.  Hanotaux  here  carries  on  his  history  to  1880. 
He  deals  with  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  and 
with  the  check  to  the  monarchy.  The  last  chapters  de- 
scribe what  was  done  during  the  period  in  literature,  art, 
and  science.] 

c  Les  impots  en  France.'  J.  Caillaux. 
[An  important  work  by  an  ex-minister  of  finance.] 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 


THE     LIBRARY    CONFERENCE    IN 
ST.  LOUIS. 

IHE  twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association, 
held  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis,  occupied  the  week — Oftober 
I7th-22nd.  The  keynote  of  the  Con- 
ference was  struck  in  the  address  in  which  D.  R. 
Francis,  President  of  the  Exposition,  welcomed  the 
Association  as  members  of  a  learned  profession, 
especially  fitted  to  illustrate  the  present  status  of 
civilization;  whose  activities,  hitherto  limited  to  a 
national  field,  might  well  be  enlarged  by  coopera- 
tion and  confederation  with  workers  on  the  same 
lines  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washing- 
ton, and  President  of  the  Association,  emphasized 
this  thought  in  his  answering  address,  as  did  Mr. 
L.  Stanley  Jast,  chief  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
braries of  Croydon,  England,  and  special  delegate 
for  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  his  response  for  England. 

Mr.  Putnam  began  the  president's  annual  address 
by  reference  to  the  two  great  losses  suffered  by  the 
Library  profession  in  the  death  of  Carl  Dziatzko  in 
Europe  and  Charles  Ammi  Cutter  in  America, 
paying  a  sincere  and  dignified  tribute  to  the  memory 
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of  these  eminent  men.  At  a  later  session  Professor 
Doftor  Pietschmann,  friend  and  successor  to  Dzia- 
tzko  at  Gottingen,  made  a  touching  address  in 
honour  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Putnam's  statement  of  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  Conference  of  1 904  was  expressed  in  terms 
so  apt  and  concise  that  any  condensation  is  loss. 
He  said  that  in  each  of  twenty-five  years  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  had  met  in  conference,  and 
in  twenty-three  of  these  its  meetings  have  been  in 
place  and  programme  conventional.  In  two  of  these 
years  the  meetings  had  taken  notice  of  an  occasion 
of  general  concern,  which  the  Association  deemed 
fraught  with  interest  to  libraries  or  to  offer  special 
opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
libraries.  The  first  was  the  international  exposition 
at  Philadelphia;  the  second,  the  international  ex- 
position at  Chicago.  Each  was  an  occasion  when 
a  great  community  had  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
consider  its  relations  with  the  still  greater  com- 
munity of  the  world  at  large.  He  referred  to  the 
present  occasion,  when  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
Association  should  meet  in  St.  Louis.  '  The  Ex- 
position/ he  said,  '  offered  an  appropriate  opportu- 
nity for  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  entire 
century  just  past.  Such  a  review  of  libraries,  a 
statement  of  the  concepts  fundamental  and  an  esti- 
mate of  their  place  as  institutions  in  organized 
society,  and  of  the  library  economy  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  sciences,  would  have  formed  a  theme 
for  a  programme  eminently  fitting  and  worthy  of 
our  best  expression.' 

In  concluding  his  remarks    President    Putnam 
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said  :  '  We  early  sought  to  make  this  conference, 
like  the  Exposition  itself,  international,  and  we  in- 
vited to  it  delegates  and  contributions  from  all 
countries  of  the  globe  where  libraries  are  adtive — 
not  omiting  those  where  they  may  be  said  to  be 
dormant.  Supplementing  the  invitation  of  our  Li- 
brary Association  to  other  associations  of  librarians, 
went  invitations  from  our  government  to  foreign 
governments. 

e  Many  "  were  called  ";  if  few  were  "  chosen  " 
— why,  the  choice  did  not  lie  with  us.  The  pre- 
sent is  still  what  Gladstone  termed  "  an  agitated 
and  expectant  age."  It  is  an  anxious  time  for  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Political  uncertainty,  indus- 
trial uncertainty;  a  possibility  of  substantial  changes 
in  the  boundaries  in  each.  It  is  not  to  books  or  to 
other  tranquil  processes  of  education  that  men  look 
in  such  crises.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  such  a  time 
the  contributions  to  the  Exposition  itself  have  been 
so  vast  and  so  varied. 

'That  the  representation  at  our  conference  should 
be  complete  was  not  reasonably  to  be  expedled.  It 
is  larger  than  we  have  secured  at  any  previous 
meeting  of  our  Association,  and  it  includes  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  known  and  honoured  wher- 
ever libraries  are  known  and  respedted.  We  wel- 
come you,  gentlemen.  You  have  traversed  a  vast 
and  unaccustomed  distance  in  order  to  be  with  us. 
You  have  left  important  and  urgent  interests.  You 
have  committed  yourselves,  your  habits  and  perhaps 
your  convictions  to  unknown  perils.  We  appreci- 
ate this,  we  are  honoured  by  it;  we  thank  you  and 
we  welcome  you  right  heartily.  You  and  we  are 

VI.  F 
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in  a  fellowship  which  has  scarce  a  parallel  in  any 
other  profession;  for  we  are  handling  an  identical 
agent  in  the  service  of  man — an  agent  which  knows 
no  geographical  limit  and  no  essential  limit  of  race 
or  language  or  time.  We  are  seeking  to  promote 
the  intercommunion  of  men,  to  advance  the  know- 
ledge of,  and  respe<5l  for,  antiquity  and  the  people 
beyond  our  gates.' 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  that  the 
a£hial  membership  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  about  1,200  out  of  a  possible  6,000 
persons,  with  an  attendance  at  St.  Louis  of  over  600. 
He  also  reported  that  the  second  revised  edition 
of  the  American  Library  Association  catalogue, 
prepared  for  the  1904  Exposition  by  librarians  and 
experts,  and  containing  about  8,000  selected  titles, 
was  ready  for  distribution.  The  first  American 
Library  Association  catalogue,  published  in  1893 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposition,  has 
proved  so  popular  and  valuable  that  much  is  hoped 
for  the  new  compilation. 

Before  adjournment  the  following  foreign  dele- 
gates were  unanimously  elefted  honorary  vice- 
presidents:  M.  Henri  La  Fontaine,  International 
Institut  de  Bibliographic,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Senor 
Joaquim  Walker-Martinez,  Chilian  minister  to  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C.;  Senor  Francisco 
J.  Araya  Benett,  Santiago,  Chili;  Kimhao  Yu- 
tchu  Su,  member  of  the  Chinese  legation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Professor  Dr.  Richard  Pietschmann, 
librarian  University  of  Gottengen,  Germany;  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  A.  Wolfsteig,  librarian,  Bibliothek  des 
Abgeordnetenhauses,  Berlin,  Germany;  L.  Stanley 
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Jast,  chief  librarian,  Croydon,  England,  and  special 
delegate  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  L.  D.  Kingsland,  consul-general  for 
Guatemala,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Hon.  Attilio  Brunialti, 
member  of  chamber  of  deputies,  Italy;  Professor 
Dr.  Guido  Biagi,  librarian,  Biblioteca  Medico- 
Laurenziana,  Florence,  Italy;  Senor  Licenciado 
Emilio  Velasco,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico;  Mr.  J. 
G.  Robbers,  Amsterdam,  Holland;  Mr.  H.  Ny- 
huus,  librarian,  det  Deichmanske  Bibliothek  Chris- 
tiana, Norway;  Dr.  David  Matto,  Lima,  Peru; 
Dr.  Nils  Gerhard  Wilhelm  Lagerstedt,  Stockholm, 
Sweden;  Dr.  Aksel  Andersson,  vice-librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

At  later  sessions,  the  same  honour  was  paid  to 
representatives  of  France  and  Japan  and  other 
nations,  as  their  credentials  were  presented. 

A  reception  by  a  local  committee  to  the  Associa- 
tion on  Monday  evening  was  opened  by  a  brief 
scholarly  address  by  President  F.  W.  Lehmann,  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary, in  which  he  congratulated  the  profession  as 
a  body  which  might  feel  that  its  efforts  indubitably 
tended  to  the  betterment  of  mankind,  unless  we  re- 
verted to  the  mediaeval  belief  that  one  half  the  race 
came  into  the  world  to  be  ridden,  and  the  other 
half,  booted  and  spurred  to  ride,  and  that  study 
and  reflection  fomented  discontent  in  the  burden- 
bearers. 

The  second  session,  after  rather  discouraging  re- 
ports from  the  committee  on  reduced  postal  and 
express  rates,  and  that  on  relations  of  libraries  to 
the  book-trade,  the  latter  reporting  no  progress  in 
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the  solution  of  the  net  book  problem,  began  with  a 
paper  by  Miss  Gratia  Countryman,  Librarian  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library,  on  state  aid  to  li- 
braries. Miss  Countryman  showed  that  twenty-two 
of  the  United  States  afford  state  aid  in  some  form 
to  public  libraries,  the  prevailing  methods  being 
either  a  direct  appropriation  of  money,  or  by  pro- 
vision for  travelling  libraries.  The  remainder  of  the 
session  was  devoted  to  a  survey  of  library  work  in 
Great  Britain,  as  illustrated  by  able  and  suggestive 
papers,  contributed  by  British  librarians.  The  As- 
sociation regretted  that  these  gentlemen  were  not 
there  in  person  to  appreciate  the  interest  with  which 
their  statements  were  received. 

Mr.  Walter  Powell's  paper  on  the  production  of 
books  revealed  that  librarians  in  England  had  as  yet 
been  as  ineffectual  as  those  in  America  in  their  pro- 
test against  the  net  book  system  in  its  application 
to  libraries.  Mr.  Ballinger  of  Cardiff  presented  an 
encouraging  report  of  work  with  children. 

The  paper  on  recent  library  practice,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bond  of  Woolwich,  was  characterized  by 
the  chairman  as  '  comprehensive,  lively,  practical,' 
and  was  most  interesting  as  showing  wherein  prac- 
tice in  England  and  America  was  parallel,  and  where 
it  diverged.  The  use  in  England  of  the  indicator 
practically  unknown  in  American  libraries,  seemed 
the  greatest  point  of  difference.  The  revival  of  an- 
notation seems  more  rapid  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  need  of  discriminating  selection 
by  experts  is  felt  in  both  countries.  Supplying 
music  by  libraries  is  a  step  in  which  England  is  in 
advance.  Mr.  Bond  spoke  of  the  great  increase  in 
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the  issue  of  bulletins,  saying  that  c  to  have  its  own 
bulletin  gives  a  library  a  new  lease  of  life.' 

The  effort  made  by  the  programme  committee 
to  close  each  session  promptly,  in  order  that  the 
visitors  might  have  their  afternoons  free  to  visit  the 
exposition,  threw  Mr.  Jast's  paper  on  library  exten- 
sion over  to  the  third  session,  which  was  to  have 
been  devoted  to  library  work  on  the  continent. 
Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature,  to  Americans,  of 
extension  work  with  adults  as  described  by  Mr. 
Jast,  was  the  news-room  ledture,  or  readings  on 
special  topics.  It  seems  so  attractive  and  feasible  as 
it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jast,  that  its  adoption  in 
America  appears  inevitable. 

'  The  State  supported  libraries  ot  Norway/  by 
H.  Nyhuus,  was  lucid,  delightful,  and  charming  in 
style,  tracing  an  interesting  story  of  a  century's 
progress.  The  smallness  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Norwegian  libraries,  has  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  co-operation  for  economy's  sake,  with  very 
good  results  to  report  for  the  750  small  co-operating 
libraries.  A  catalogue  of  2,000  titles  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  a  supplement  issued  yearly.  Public 
men  and  scientists  give  their  services  in  evaluating 
books,  which  were  purchased  and  catalogued  by  a 
central  bureau,  and  sent  through  the  mails  as  public 
business.  About  20,000  volumes  are  sent  yearly. 
The  State  committee  is  very  practical,  and  Mr. 
Nyhuus  emphasized  its  determination,  while  doing 
all  in  its  power  for  the  aftive  libraries,  not  to  supply 
money  or  libraries  that  '  Don't  do  business.'  To 
some  of  the  audience  Mr.  Nyhuus  presented  in  his 
account  the  best  record  of  achievement  heard  at  the 
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conference,  and  the  chairman  congratulated  Nor- 
wegian  libraries  in  that  they  had  State  support, 
central   authority,   central    cataloguing,   and  were 
using  the  American  Library  Association  catalogue. 
The  discussion  of  the  proper  limit  of  state  aid, 
by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Director  of  the  state  library 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  also  deferred  from  an  earlier  ses- 
sion,  was   intensely  vital  and  optimistic,  and   his 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
be  set,  but  several,  such  as  postal,  restrictions  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  removed.    Mr.  Dewey  traced 
the  development  of  the  public  library,  one  half  the 
educational  system  of  America,  along  precisely  the 
same  lines  as  the  public  schools  followed  two  de- 
cades earlier.    He  defined  as  the  two  great  func- 
tions of  the  state  to  develop  material  prosperity,  and 
to  build  men,  and  asserted  that  the  library  was  the 
corner  stone   under  each.     Among    the   activities 
proper  to  the  state,  he  mentioned  the  development 
of  home   libraries,  house  libraries,  and   travelling 
libraries,  the  giving  of  books  and  funds  outright 
and  the  giving  of  men,  the  travelling  or  field  li- 
brarian being  an  office  to  be  developed.    He  con- 
sidered lending  pictures,  music,  museum  specimens, 
perforated  sheets  for  mechanical  pianos,  and  lantern 
slides  all  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  and,  of 
course,  aiding  study  clubs  in  making  programmes 
as  well  as  in  supplying  books  and  other  materials. 

Library  work  on  the  continent  was  taken  up  at 
the  fourth  general  session,  and  was  most  interesting 
throughout.  The  chairman  read  a  letter  of  regret 
from  Signor  Desidario  Chilovi,  of  Florence,  Italy, 
which  contained  some  pertinent  suggestions  for  in- 
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ternational  work,  such  as  defining  the  character  of 
a  book  and  its  real  subjeft  by  central  cataloguing, 
compiling  a  combination  list  of  abbreviations  in 
various  languages,  encouraging  the  international  ex- 
change of  rare  and  even  ordinary  manuscripts;  and 
also  that  the  librarian  of  one  country  should  aid 
those  of  other  countries  in  selecting  from  his  na- 
tional literature.  Signor  Chilovi's  letter  was  followed 
by  a  charming  address  in  English  by  Dr.  Guido 
Biagi,  also  of  Florence,  on  recent  general  progress 
in  Italy.  He  spoke  of  the  recent  legislation  looking 
to  the  better  protection  of  the  thirty  valuable  public 
and  royal  libraries  of  Italy,  the  result  of  the  de- 
strucftion  by  fire  of  the  great  library  at  Turin. 

In  the  matter  of  public  libraries,  Italy  is  de- 
ficient; in  some  other  things  she  seems  to  be  in 
advance  of  America,  as  in  the  free  loan  of  valuable 
books  to  students,  and  in  the  free  transportation  of 
such  books  by  the  government.  Travelling  libraries 
have  found  a  patron  in  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Education,  whose  department  sends  selections 
of  books  to  remote  hamlets.  This  year  an  inter- 
national library  school  is  to  be  started  at  Florence. 
Dr.  Biagi  closed  his  paper  with  a  recommendation 
for  an  international  association  of  librarians  and  bib- 
liographical societies,  upon  which  adtion  was  taken 
later  by  the  Association  in  appointing  a  committee 
to  work  for  that  end. 

Dr.  Aksel  Andersson  of  Upsala,  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress on  Swedish  libraries,  sketching  some  of  the 
main  points  of  difference  with  American  practice. 
There  is  practically  free  access  to  the  shelves,  women 
are  rarely  employed,  and  a  university  degree  is  ne- 
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cessary  for  appointment  as  a  supernumerary  officer. 
There  are  no  library  schools  in  Sweden,  and  no 
provision  for  systematic  training  in  library  work. 
A  librarian  is  retired  at  sixty-five  years  of  age  with 
a  pension  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  his  former 
salary. 

When  the  subject  of  classification  and  its  present 
tendencies  was  taken  up,  Dr.  Richardson  of  Prince- 
ton read  an  abstract  of  the  views  of  Professor  Dr. 
Focke,  of  Posen,  and  of  Charles  Martel  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Professor  Focke  recommended 
more  use  of  alphabeting  in  divisions  of  classification, 
and  hoped  for  a  modified  Dewey  Decimal  system 
of  classification.  In  response  to  a  question  as  to 
what  modifications  might  be  expefted  in  the  De- 
cimal system,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  its  originator, 
said  that  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  thousands 
of  libraries  already  using  the  system,  any  future 
changes  must  be  chiefly  amplifications  of  the  old 
system.  Dr.  La  Fontaine,  of  Brussels,  agreed  with 
him  that  as  little  change  as  possible  was  advis- 
able. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Dr.  Richardson, 
chairman  of  the  session  devoted  to  bibliographical 
undertakings  of  international  concern,  said  that  such 
undertakings  should  be  international  in  scope,  in 
method,  and  in  co-operation.  The  librarians  of  the 
United  States,  he  pointed  out,  had  hitherto  been 
more  interested  in  applied  than  pure  bibliography. 
The  addresses  given  in  this  session  were  necessarily 
brief  although  describing  important  undertakings, 
and  forming  the  most  markedly  international  feature 
of  the  conference. 
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Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
gave  the  history  and  present  state  of  progress  of  the 
international  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  Dr. 
Herbert  H.  Field's  report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Concilium  Bibliographicum  was  a  record  of  a  sur- 
prising quantity  of  work  done  with  a  small  expen- 
diture of  money  and  a  tremendous  expenditure  of 
labour  and  self  devotion  from  those  engaged,  but 
the  lack  of  money  was  proving  very  hampering. 

Professor  La  Fontaine  read  M.  Paul  Otlet's  con- 
tribution on  the  Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic, and  this  also  was  a  recital  of  a  large  work 
done  with  disproportionately  small  means  and  the 
need  for  financial  support.  Mr.  J.  D.  Thompson 
of  Washington  gave  an  account  of  the  Handbook 
of  Learned  Societies  which  he  has  in  preparation, 
and  promised  that  parts  of  it  would  be  issued  during 
the  coming  winter.  Dr.  Aksel  Andersson  read  a 
report  on  the  Swedish  Union  Accession  Catalogue, 
in  the  publication  of  which  twenty-nine  university 
and  association  libraries  participate,  and  which  is 
distributed  free  to  practically  anyone  who  wishes  it. 

The  paper  of  Miss  Adelaide  Hasse  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  on  a  bibliography  of  official 
business,  invested  even  public  documents  with  an 
interest,  her  argument  was  so  fresh  and  clear  and 
her  points  so  well  taken.  Miss  Hasse  considered  an 
index  the  most  immediately  praftical  bibliography 
of  current  documents,  to  make  available  and  acces- 
sible the  50,000  publications  issued  annually  by 
various  governments,  covering  every  phase  of  gov- 
ernmental activity,  and  forming  a  medium  of  infor- 
mation and  an  indication  of  political  administration 
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for  all  other  countries.  Such  an  index  would  pre- 
suppose a  bibliography  of  titles. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher  read  a  paper  on  annotation, 
which  he  defined  as  the  addition  to  book-titles  in  a 
library  catalogue  or  elsewhere,  of  notes  intended  to 
aid  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  titles,  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books,  or  a  more 
complete  and  ready  appreciation  of  their  value. 
Mr.  Fletcher  noted,  as  Mr.  Bond  had  done,  the 
greater  readiness  of  American  librarians  to  adopt 
annotation,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  guid- 
ing the  reading  of  their  patrons.  He  also  referred 
to  the  common  need  of  impartial  and  judicial  ap- 
praisal as  a  guide  in  purchasing  new  books,  and 
spoke  of  the  work  done  in  the  Book  selector  depart- 
ment in  the  Library  World. 

He  considered  four  forms  of  annotation  valuable, 
(i)  Lists  of  books  in  departments  of  literature  ex- 
emplifying the  idea  of  appraisal  by  selection  and 
accompanied  by  notes  containing  descriptive  infor- 
mation rather  than  judicial.  (2)  Introductory  notes 
to  such  lists,  which  discuss  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
je<5l,  especially  sources.  (3)  Selected  lists  of  best  new 
books  for  guides  to  small  libraries.  (4)  Cards  for 
subjed:  catalogues,  giving  under  the  subjeft  names 
a  summary  guide  to  the  best  reading.  This  phase 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Johnston's 
cards,  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Simple 
unpretentious  descriptive  annotation  Mr.  Fletcher 
considered  very  helpful. 

The  paper  on  '  Cataloguing,  present  tendencies,' 
by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Harvard  University  library,  was 
scientific  and  judicial.  Mr.  Lane  thought  progress 
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in  cataloguing  should  be  along  the  three  lines  of 
(i)  enrichment,  (2)   simplicity,  and   (3)   economy. 
The  revival  of  annotation  falls  under  the  head  of 
enrichment,  as  does  the  inclusion  of  magazine  arti- 
cles, although  Poole  renders  the  latter  unnecessary 
for  large  libraries.  The  card  catalogue  is  a  step  to- 
ward simplicity  and  uniformity,  although  its  bulk 
is  a  cause  for  uneasiness.   But,  he  added,  the  storing 
of  the  necessary  cards,  even  the  200,000  printed 
cards  issued  last  year  by  various  agencies  in  addition 
to  those  made  in  each  library  was  a  small  concern 
when  compared  to  housing  the  added  books  which 
these  cards  represented.     Economy  is  secured  by 
uniformity,  co-operation,  and  centralization.    Mr. 
Lane  proposed  the  formation  of  a  central  bureau  to 
print  and  distribute  catalogue  cards,  supplementary 
to  the  work  done  in  that  direction  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  is  proving  of  such  service.   Mr. 
Lane  also  suggested  that  such  an  organization  in 
Europe,  which  could  furnish  the  cards  to  be  im- 
ported with  foreign  books,  might  be  a  profitable 
undertaking.   He  spoke  of  the  renewed  lease  of  life 
which  the  subject  catalogue  was  showing,  as  did 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Chicago  in  his  comments  on  Mr. 
Lane's  paper,  which  he  called  temperate,  accurate, 
and   complete.     While   noting   many   advances  in 
cataloguing,  Mr.  Andrews  regretted  that  the  Ameri- 
can pra6lice  still  showed  divergence  in  some  par- 
ticulars from  accepted  literary  usage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  recommendation  for  closer  conformity  pre- 
sented at  the  1903  Conference.    Mr.  Andrews  ad- 
vocated a  combination  of  subject  and  class  catalogue 
as  the  best  means  of  making  the  books  accessible, 
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and  also  a  chronological  arrangement  of  titles  in 
the  class  with  the  latest  publication  first  in  order. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  Mr.  W. 
D.  Johnston  presented  the  need  for  an  annual  re- 
view or  year  book  of  library  science.  The  projeft 
was  considered  international  in  scope,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council. 

An  important  subjeft  brought  before  this  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Jast  was  the  feasibility  of  a 
common  code  of  cataloguing  rules  in  connedtion 
with  his  remarks  on  the  revision  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  cataloguing 
rules,  this  seeming  a  more  propitious  time  for 
agreement,  when  revision  is  under  consideration  in 
both  countries,  than  any  future  period  could  pos- 
sibly be.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Aksel  Anders- 
son,  who  spoke  for  an  international  cataloguing 
code,  for  which,  in  Mr.  Jast's  opinion,  the  time 
had  not  come.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  made  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Cutter  classification,  which  he  has 
taken  up  since  the  death  of  his  uncle,  C.  A.  Cutter, 
and  promised  its  issue  in  three  years. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  short  farewell  ad- 
dresses by  the  representatives  of  participating  foreign 
countries,  Mr.  Jast  speaking  for  England,  Mr.  Ro- 
berts for  the  Netherlands,  Dr.  La  Fontaine  for 
Belgium,  Dr.  Kohn  for  Austria,  Dr.  Wolfsteig  for 
Germany;  Dr.  Andersson  spoke  for  Scandinavia, 
Dr.  Kimhao  Yu-tchu  Su  for  China,  and  Dr.  Biagi 
for  Italy.  As  at  least  part  of  each  address  was  in 
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the  speaker's  native  language,  it  seemed  a  confusion 
of  tongues,  but  the  fraternal  feeling  and  desire  for 
co-operation  and  federation  was  heard  and  under- 
stood in  whatever  language  it  was  expressed.  Every- 
one participating  in  this  memorable  conference 
might  well  carry  away  with  him  the  hopeful  thought 
that  the  library  profession  the  world  over  was  be- 
ginning to  see  its  way  to  obtaining  the  rich  re- 
wards that  follow  organization  and  community  of 
interests. 


SHAKESPEARE  A  LA  FRANQAISE. 

this  day,'  wrote  Wordsworth  in 
1815, c  the  French  critics  have  abated 
nothing  of  their  aversion  to  "  this 
darling  of  our  nation."  "  The  English 
with  their  bouffon  de  Shakespeare  "  is 
as  familiar  an  expression  among  them 
as  in  the  time  of  Voltaire.'  And  in  spite  of  those 
periodical  outbursts  of  a  somewhat  artificial  en- 
thusiasm, it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  is  really 
more  to  the  mind  of  the  average  Frenchman  of  to- 
day. Even  M.  Marcel  Schwob's  beautiful  transla- 
tion of  '  Hamlet '  failed  to  achieve  more  than  a 
succes  d'estime.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Shake- 
speare, pure  and  unadulterated,  is  next  to  impossible 
on  the  French  stage. 

It  was  more  than  sixty  years  after  his  death  that 
the  first  criticism  on  Shakespeare's  works  appeared 
in  French.  The  author  was  Nicolas  Clement,  li- 
brarian of  Louis  XIV,  who,  whilst  cataloguing  the 
Royal  Library,  came  across  a  copy  of  the  Second 
Folio  of  1632;  the  entry  reads  thus: 
WILL.  SHAKESPEARE, 

Poeta  anglicus. 
Opera  poetica,  continentia   tragoedias,  comoedias  et  his- 

toriolas.    Angle,  Lond.,  Th.  Cotes,  1632,  fo. 
Eaedem  Tragcediae  et  comoediae  anglicae.    Lond.,  W.  Leake, 
1641,  40.1 

1  M.  Jusserand,  commenting  on  this  entry,  states  that  this  second 
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After  the  entries  the  cataloguer  placed  on  record 
his  opinion  in  the  following  terms: 

Ce  poete  anglois  a  I'lmagination  asses  belle,  il  pense 
naturellement,  il  s'exprime  avec  finesse;  mais  ces  belles 
qualitez  sont  obscurcies  par  les  ordures  qu'il  mele  dans 
ses  Comedies. 

Haifa  century  after  Clement,  the  sprightly  author 
of  '  Manon  Lescaut '  paid  tribute  to  our  great  poet's 
strength  in  '  Le  Pour  et  le  Contre,'  a  periodical 
which  entered  on  a  brief  and  troubled  existence  in 
1732.  In  his  '  Lettres  d'un  Franfais '  (1745), 
Leblanc,  after  censuring  his  grotesque  extrava- 
gancies, gave  whole-hearted  praise  to  the  sublimity 
of  his  style;  and  Voltaire,  in  his  'Lettres  sur  les 
Anglais/  declared  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  poet.  Thereupon  the  plays  created  such  a 
stir  in  Paris  that  Voltaire  grew  jealous,  and  made  a 
furious  onslaught  on  the  dramatist  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a  barbarian  and  to  his  work  as  '  a 
huge  dung-hill  which  concealed  some  pearls.' 

A  passage  in  William  Holcroft's  diary  casts  an 
interesting  side-light  on  the  French  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  immediately  before  the  Revolution. 
When  on  a  visit  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Chartres  in  the  summer  of  1783,  he  was  requested 
by  his  hosts  to  read  some  passages  from  Shake- 
speare. The  company  expressed  themselves  as 
highly  delighted  with  the  reading,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  them  from  hotly  urging  the  claims  of 
the  French  poets  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English 

volume  contains  not  Shakespeare's  works,  but  a  selection  of  plays 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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master;  and  they  succeeded  so  well  in  keeping  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  latter  in  check,  that  on  the 
25th  June  Holcroft  addressed  the  following  letter 
on  the  subject  to  his  friend  the  Comte  de  Catuelan, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  discussion: 

SIR, 

The  conversation  we  had  on  Sunday  morning  con- 
cerning Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  starred  an 
idea  as  I  was  returning  home,  which  I  immediately  put 
into  thg  form  you  see.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose, 
Sir,  I  niean  to  depreciate  the  talents  of  Voltaire;  that  is 
far  from  my  intention;  I  would  only  vindicate  the  poet 
who  of  all  others  within  my  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  as 
far  as  my  judgement  extends,  is  infinitely  the  greatest.  I 
should  have  sent  you  the  verses  before,  because  I  know 
your  reverence  for  my  favourite  bard,  but  that  I  kept  them 
to  see  if  after  sleeping  two  or  three  nights  I  still  thought 
them  fit  to  be  read.  I  am  yet  in  doubt;  for  anything 
middling  on  such  a  subject  is  contemptible.  However,  I 
have  not  yet  shown  them  to  any  person,  except  you,  Sir, 
and  Mr.  Bonneville,  at  whose  lodgings  they  were  written. 

Clad  in  the  wealthy  robes  his  genius  wrought, 
In  happy  dreams  was  gentle  Shakespeare  laid; 

His  pleas'd  soul  wand'ring  through  the  realms  of  thought, 
While  all  his  elves  and  fairies  round  him  play'd. 

Voltaire  approach'd — straight  fled  the  quaint-eyed  band, 
For  Envy's  breath  such  sprites  may  not  endure. 

He  pilfer'd  many  a  gem  with  trembling  hand, 
Then  stabb'd  the  bard  to  make  the  theft  secure. 

Ungrateful  man !    Vain  was  thy  black  design. 

Th'  attempt  and  not  the  deed  thy  hand  defiled. 
Preserved  by  his  own  charms  and  spells  divine 

Safely  the  gentle  Shakespeare  slept  and  smiled. 

In  a  note  on  the  above,  Hazlitt  wrote:  '  With  re- 
spect, however,  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Eng- 
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lishmen  generally  endeavour  to  persuade  foreigners 
of  the  superlative  excellence  of  our  great  dramatist, 
unless  where  it  is  taken  up  in  self-defence,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  species  of  quixotism,  and  of  the  most 
hopeless  kind.' 

But  apart  from  these  praiseworthy  attempts  at 
appreciation,  it  was  Jean  Franfois  Ducis  who  took 
in  hand  these  crude  and  unpromising  dramas — with 
all  their  barbarous  incongruities,  absurd  anachron- 
isms, and  wild  improbabilities — and,  having  purged 
them  of  the  above-mentioned  obscenities,  shaped 
and  rounded  them  off  according  to  the  unities,  and 
arrayed  them  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Alexandrine  couplets.  Yet  an  ungrateful  British 
public  remains  deaf  to  the  claims  of  the  great  Ducis, 
and  his  name  is  almost  forgotten  even  in  the  land 
of  his  birth ! 

Ducis's  services  to  Shakespeare  have  been  admir- 
ably summed  up  by  the  editor  of  the  Brussels  edi- 
tion of  his  works:  'Shakespeare/  remarked  that 
gentleman  in  the  preface,  '  almost  entirely  debarred 
of  education,  writing  among  a  still  barbarous  people, 
in  a  language  scarcely  formed,  and  for  a  stage  utterly 
without  order,  was  either  ignorant  of,  or  disdained 
those  rules,  and  that  dramatic  affinity,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  distinguishes  our  theatre;  and  what 
is  perhaps  more  painful,  he  often  allied  the  truest 
and  most  sublime  beauties,  now  with  the  fault  of 
indecency,  now  with  the  vice  of  affectation.  Ducis 
.  .  .  reduced  to  proportion  and  subdued  to  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  our  dramatic  system,  the  gigantic 
and  grotesque  works  of  the  English  dramatist.  He 
knew  how  to  separate  the  pure  and  sublime  traits 

VI.  G 
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from  the  impure  alloy  which  dishonoured  them, 
and  to  render  them  with  that  force,  that  warmth, 
that  truth  of  expression,  which  places  imitative 
talent  and  creative  genius  almost  on  an  equality. 
Indeed,  how  much  of  bold  and  profound  thought, 
of  touching  and  exalted  sentiment,  has  he  added  to 
that  furnished  to  him  by  his  model! ' 

But  no  dead  poet  can  reasonably  be  called  to 
book  for  the  rapturous  indiscretions  of  his  living 
editor.  Moreover,  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
Ducis  was  an  exceedingly  modest  man,  of  lowly 
fortune  if  lofty  ideals,  who  won  the  respeft  of  all 
men,  the  great  Napoleon  included,  to  whom  he  was 
familiarly  known  as  Bonhomme  Ducis.  The  one  am- 
bition of  his  life  was  to  make  his  countrymen  ap- 
preciate Shakespeare,  and  to  this  end  he  cheerfully 
neglefted  his  talent  for  original  composition  that 
he  might  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  master's  works  for  the  French  stage. 

Ducis  brought  to  his  self-imposed  task  some 
aptitude  for  dramatic  composition,  a  sincere  admira- 
tion for  Shakespeare,  and  a  monumental  ignorance 
of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  It  was  early  in  1769  that  the  French 
poet  discovered  that  the  play  of c  Hamlet '  was  e  out 
of  joint/  and  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  modest 
man,  he  may  have  declaimed  against  the  c  Cursed 
spite!  that  ever  he  was  born  to  set  it  right.'  He 
persevered,  however,  and  in  the  same  year  his  ver- 
sion was  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Theatre 
Franfais.  The  play,  according  to  Ducis  and  the 
unities,  is  simplicity  itself.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  but  one  scene,  '  the  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Den- 
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mark,  Elsineur,'  and  in  the  opening  lines  we  are 
informed  that,  on  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
Hamlet  has  ascended  the  throne,  and  that  Claudius, 
'  first  prince  of  the  blood/  and  Polonius,  '  a  Danish 
nobleman,'  are  conspiring  his  overthrow.  The 
reasons  for  this  plot  are  not  quite  clear.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  conspirators,  Hamlet  is  c  sullen,  un- 
sociable, and  full  of  rancour,'  therefore  half  mad, 
and  wholly  unfit  to  reign.  The  late  king  had  also 
in  his  black  tyranny  decreed  that  Ophelia,  c  the  sole 
and  feeble  scion  of  my  race,'  as  Claudius  calls  her 
(for  she  is  his,  not  Polonius'  daughter),  'the  light 
of  Hymen's  torch  shall  ne'er  behold.'  Here  again 
we  are  left  in  darkness  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
decision.  Whilst  these  two  worthies  are  concodting 
their  heavy  villanies,  the  Queen-Mother,  Gertrude, 
enters,  and  Polonius  withdraws  in  order  to  give 
Claudius  an  opportunity  of  proposing  to  her.  But 
the  moment  is  inopportune.  Gertrude,  bitterly  re- 
penting of  her  share  in  the  murder,  will  none  of 
him.  At  this  junfture,  Norceste,  the  dearest  friend 
of  Hamlet,  returns  from  England.  This  Norceste 
was  in  Shakespeare's  time  known  as  plain  Horatio; 
but  the  name  is  apparently  not  in  accordance  with 
the  unities.  Hamlet  unbosoms  himself  to  his  friend 
as  to  his  suspicions  of  the  c  infamous  Claudius '  and 
his  '  perfidious  mother ' ;  suspicions  which  have 
been  strengthened  almost  to  certainty  by  his  father's 
ghost  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  demanding 
vengeance  on  Claudius  and  Gertrude  as  his  mur- 
derers. Although  Norceste  shares  Hamlet's  sus- 
picions, he  attributes  the  ghostly  visitation  to  an 
overwrought  imagination,  afting  on  the  news  of 
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the  timely  murder  of  the  King  of  England  by  his 
treacherous  consort  and  her  lover,  who  now  reigned 
in  his  stead.  It  is  hoped  that  the  story  of  this 
crime  will  serve  the  purpose  of  Shakespeare's  play 
within  a  play  to  make  the  murderers  betray  their 
guilt.  The  device,  however,  fails.  Claudius  refuses 
to  be  bluffed  into  confession,  and  even  Gertrude 
manages  to  keep  a  cheerful  countenance.  Hamlet, 
in  despair,  turns  to  soliloquizing  on  self-slaughter, 
and  here  we  get  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  Shake- 
speare : 

Mourons.    Que  craindre  encore  quand  on  a  cesse  d'etre? 
La  mort.  .  .  .  C'est  le  sommeil.  .  .  .  C'est  un  reveil  peut- 

etre? 

Peut-etre.  .  .  .  Ah!  c'est  ce  mot  qui  glace  epouvante 
L'homme  au  bord  du  cercueil  par  le  doubte  arrete. 
Devant  ce  vaste  abime  il  se  jette  en  arriere, 
Ressaisit  Texistence,  et  s'attache  a  la  terre.  .  .  . 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  Ducis  follows 
Shakespeare — afar  off! 

In  the  fifth  a<S,  Norceste  enters,  bearing  in  his 
arms  the  urn  containing  the  c  deplorable  ashes '  of 
his  late  majesty,  which  he  restores  to  the  tears  and 
embraces  of  the  unhappy  Hamlet.  Norceste  now 
gives  place  to  Ophelia,  who,  amid  much  weeping, 
endeavours  to  soften  the  king's  heart  towards  her 
father;  but  failing  in  her  object,  turns  on  him 
a  column  and  a  half  of  rhymed  indignation.  In 
the  next  scene,  which  is  most  impressive  and 
worthier  of  a  better  cause,  Hamlet,  unable  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  his  mother's  complicity  in  the  death 
of  his  father,  attempts  to  make  her  swear  over  the 
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funereal  urn,  and  the  Queen  faints  in  the  aft  of 
declaring  her  innocence.  The  tragedy  now  reaches 
its  climax.  The  conspirators  attack  the  Royal 
Palace.  Norceste  and  his  friends  place  themselves 
before  the  King,  who,  after  exchanging  fierce  words 
with  Claudius,  draws  his  sword  and  kills  him. 
Thereupon,  exeunt  the  rebels  bearing  the  corpse  of 
Claudius;  Gertrude  stabs  herself;  and  Hamlet, 
having  overcome  all  his  troubles,  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

As  for  Ducis,  he  ended  as  he  began,  and  when 
death  overtook  him  in  1816,  he  was  still  busily 
adapting  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 

JOHN  RIVERS. 
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A    CATALOGUING     BUREAU    FOR 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

IN  reply  to  inquiries  the  following  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  have  been  re- 
ceived on  the  plan  for  founding  a 
Cataloguing  Bureau  for  Public  Li- 
braries, explained  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Jast  in  No.  18  of  the  New  Series  of 
c  The  Library.' 

From  BASIL  ANDERTON,  Public  Library,  Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne. 

I  think  co-operative  work  of  that  kind  is  very 
desirable,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  such 
scheme  in  working  order. 

Probably  I  shall  give  to  my  committee,  at  its 
next  meeting,  some  indication  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  scheme,  and  shall  hope  to  tell  you  that  they 
have  given  at  least  a  general  approval  to  it. 

From  JOHN  BALLINGER,  Cardiff  Free  Libraries. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  Central  Cataloguing 
Bureau  for  Public  Libraries  is  one  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  encourage  and  support  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.  The  shocking  waste  of  time  and  energy 
expended  on  the  production  of  catalogues  under 
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existing  conditions  is  a  great  blot  on  twentieth- 
century  librarianship.  As  a  mere  matter  of  business 
it  should  be  swept  aside  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
in  favour  of  some  scheme  of  co-operation. 

If  a  start  could  be  made  with  a  central  organiza- 
tion for  cataloguing  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Mr. 
Jast's  valuable  paper  in  c  The  Library,'  I  believe 
the  libraries  would  quickly  fall  into  line  and  sup- 
port the  scheme,  especially  if  some  plan  of  cata- 
loguing backwards,  as  well  as  current  books,  could 
be  devised.  Mr.  Swan  Sonnenschein's  'Best  Books' 
and  <  Readers'  Guide '  might  be  taken  as  a  basis  for 
the  back  work.  These,  however,  are  details  which 
can  be  settled  by  the  committee  of  management. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get  some  plan  which  will  do 
away  with  the  present  waste  of  time  and  energy. 

If  you  can  get  the  proposal  put  into  form  I  shall 
be  happy  to  bring  it  before  my  committee. 


From  FRANKLIN  T.  BARRETT,  Fulham  Public 
Libraries. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Jast's  suggestions 
in  <  The  Library '  for  April  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Cataloguing  Bureau.  That  such 
a  bureau,  administered  upon  liberal  lines,  might  be 
of  very  great  service  to  librarianship  in  this  country 
does  not  admit  of  question.  The  matter  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  method  of  administration  and  of 
financial  consideration.  Mr.  Jast's  scheme  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  practicability  than  any  other 
which  has  come  under  my  notice. 

An  important  factor  in  the  continued  success  of 
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the  bureau  would  be  that  the  diredlor  should  be  not 
merely  a  well-educated  and  well-trained  librarian, 
but  also  a  man  of  such  uncommon  common  sense, 
if  I  may  phrase  it  so,  as  would  keep  him  in  the 
safe  middle  path  between  the  conservatism  of  the 
old  school  and  the  experimentalism  of  the  new, 
especially  in  such  matters  as  annotation.  I  assume 
that  the  director  would,  in  matters  of  policy,  lead 
his  committee. 

Probably  some  difficulty  would  be  met  in  induc- 
ing some  librarians  to  purchase  catalogue  entries  in 
which  are  abandoned  those  cherished  forms  in  re- 
spect of  capitalization,  punctuation,  arrangement  of 
symbols  for  sizes,  pages,  volumes,  etc.,  or  other 
trivialia  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  still  viewed 
as  the  essentials  of  good  cataloguing:  it  would  only 
be  by  some  sacrifice  of  personal  predilection  that  a 
wide  enough  market  to  command  success  could  be 
obtained. 

The  bureau,  by  printing  a  classification  symbol 
on  the  cards,  might  help  very  substantially  towards 
the  wider  introduction  of  precise  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  upon  the  shelves  of  public  li- 
braries. 


From  G.  H.  ELLIOTT,  Belfast  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Jast's  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  April  number 
of  c  The  Library/  looks  a  workable  one,  but  may 
remain  '  wholly  in  the  air '  until  the  four  hundred 
libraries  have  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the 
combine. 

A  commendable  point  is  the  mention  of  slips,  as 
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guides  to  librarians  and  committees  in  purchasing 
books.  But  much  would  depend  upon  the  regular 
and  prompt  delivery  of  the  slips  as  a  rival  to  the 
timely  reviews. 

The  bureau  would  not  entirely  free  librarians  of 
their  cataloguing  responsibilities,  as  the  bureau  cards 
would  need  checking.  That  would  entail  no  small 
amount  of  time,  besides  the  time  for  correspondence 
with  the  bureau,  and  the  committee's  direction  of 
its  management. 


From  NORRIS  MATHEWS,  Bristol  Public  Libraries. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Jast's  article  in  question,  and 
while  I  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  his  proposals 
in  regard  to  co-operation  am  unable  to  see  quite 
the  practicability  of  his  cataloguing  scheme.  Many 
difficulties  occur  to  me,  chiefly  the  probable  lack 
of  uniformity  between  the  Library  Bureau  opera- 
tions and  one's  own  current  methods.  And  then 
one  fears  some  time  would  be  lost  between  the 
order  for  cards  and  their  despatch.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  necessary  printing  would  alone,  it 
appears  to  me,  cause  an  irksome  delay. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  at 
the  risk  of  being  dubbed  conservative,  that  every 
responsible  workman  should  be  allowed  to  use  his 
own  tools. 

The  idea  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  current 
book  publications,  I  think  a  particularly  good  and 
feasible  one. 
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From  THOMAS  E.  MAW,  Stanley  Public  Library^ 
Kings  Lynn. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  Cataloguing  Bureau,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Jast  in  his  article  in  the  April 
c  Library,'  will  surely  be  acknowledged  by  every 
librarian  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Jast  very  truly  says 
that  the  cataloguing  of  current  literature  by  a 
central  staff  would  enable  librarians  to  give  time 
and  energy  to  other  work  calling  for  attention.  He 
might  also  have  said  that  the  cataloguing  itself  would 
in  very  many  cases  be  done  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  would  probably  furnish  a  higher 
standard  of  work  to  library  staffs.  Mr.  Jast  opines 
that  some  libraries  have  not  all  their  stock  cata- 
logued; I  could  tell  him  of  one  library — long  esta- 
blished and  by  no  means  small — with  no  catalogue. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  stage  to  criticise  the 
scheme  in  detail.  Mr.  Jast  makes  one  mistake,  I 
think,  in  counting  on  probable  gifts  from  pub- 
lishers. The  Bureau  could  not  exist  without  new 
books,  and  the  publishers  would  not  give  anything 
save  dead  stock  to  such  a  good  customer. 

The  suggestion  that  the  larger  libraries  should 
pay  a  smaller  proportion  is  neither  politic  nor  just. 
Mr.  Jast  knows,  as  do  all  who  have  been  connected 
with  small  libraries,  where  the  annual  amount  spent 
on  books  is  anything  from  £20  to  £100,  that  the 
loss  of  every  shilling  spent  in  other  directions  is 
proportionately  greater  than  in  the  larger  libraries. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  whereby  provincial  librarians 
would  be  able  to  examine  new  books  in  stock;  this 
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advantage  should  not  be  confined  to  the  compara- 
tively few  librarians  in  or  near  London.  It  should 
be  possible  for  any  subscriber  to  obtain  a  box  of 
books  for  examination  by  paying  carriage  one  way. 

These  criticisms  are  after  all  very  trifling.  The 
scheme  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  every  li- 
brarian. 

In  my  opinion  the  Library  Association  should 
take  the  matter  up  and  bring  into  being  this  very 
necessary  bibliographical  institute. 


From  BUTLER  WOOD,  Bradford  Public  Free  Library. 

I  very  willingly  respond  to  your  invitation  to 
express  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Jast's  plan  for  founding 
a  Cataloguing  Bureau,  because  I  have  long  felt  that 
something  should  be  done  to  obviate  the  senseless 
waste  of  energy  which  is  taking  place  under  the 
isolated  conditions  which  prevail  amongst  our  public 
libraries  at  the  present  time. 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  some  form  of  co-operative  cataloguing, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
matter.  I  imagine  that  every  sensible  librarian  is 
desirous  of  seeing  it  brought  into  the  domain  of 
'  practical  politics.' 

On  first  considering  the  question  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  British  Museum  authorities  might 
possibly  be  induced  to  issue  cataloguing  slips  by 
arrangement  with  libraries  willing  to  subscribe  to- 
wards the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking.  If  this  could 
be  done,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  work 
better  than  a  scheme  which  would  be  to  some  ex- 
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tent  dependent  on  voluntary  help.  Another  alter- 
native which  suggests  itself  is  that  publishers  them- 
selves might  find  it  worth  while  to  print  a  sufficient 
number  of  slips  for  distribution  amongst  the  public 
libraries,  at  a  slight  charge.  Probably  these  points 
have  been  considered  by  Mr.  Jast;  but  as  he  has 
not  referred  to  them  in  his  paper,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  have  his  views  on  the  points  named. 

Coming  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Jast's  scheme,  I 
venture  to  make  the  following  observations : 

i  st.  Voluntary  help  of  Specialists.  No  doubt  the 
assistance  of  specialists  could  be  obtained  gratis  for 
a  time ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expedted  that  this 
would  continue  for  long.  If,  however,  the  scheme 
were  successfully  carried  out  this  very  important 
work  could  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds. 

and.  Subscriptions'.  I  am  afraid  the  larger  libraries 
would  hesitate  to  spend,  say  £150,  on  slips  for  one 
year.  As  Mr.  Jast  points  out,  the  cataloguing  staffwill 
still  have  to  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  books  other  than  current  publications,  and 
of  course  the  recently  published  books  are  dealt 
with  at  present  along  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
On  the  suggested  basis  the  new  books  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  to  catalogue  than  the  rest  of  the 
stock,  and  on  that  account  I  feel  that  this  portion 
of  the  scheme  needs  some  modification.  May  I  sug- 
gest instead  of  a  subscription  based  on  income,  that 
the  slip  itself  be  the  unit  of  calculation,  and  each 
library  be  charged  with  the  number  supplied  ? 

3rd.   Assuming  the   Scheme  to  be  an  accomplished 

faff:   It  is  obvious  that  its  usefulness  would  depend 

largely  on  the  prompt  and  frequent  supply  of  slips 
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to  the  subscribers,  and  I  should  say  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  delivery  a  fortnight. 

These  are  the  only  observations  I  wish  to  make, 
and  if  some  such  scheme  is  carried  out,  I  am  quite 
sure  the  librarians  of  this  country  will  give  it  their 
cordial  support.  One  important  result  is  sure  to 
follow  its  adoption,  namely,  an  approach  to  some- 
thing like  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  our  public 
library  catalogues,  most  of  which  present  such  a 
bewildering  variety  of  form,  and  many  of  which 
appear  to  be  compiled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  show- 
ing to  an  admiring  world  what  geniuses  the  com- 
pilers are. 
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THE     AUTHORSHIP     OF     THE 
'ALPHABETUM  NARRATIONUM.' 

[TUDENTS  of  mediaeval  manners, 
thought  and  language  owe  much 
already  to  the  zeal  and  enterprise  or 
the  Early  English  Text  Society;  and 
they  will  find  their  debt  sensibly  in- 
creased by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Banks's  edi- 
tion of  the  l  Alphabet  of  Tales/  Part  I  of  which 
appeared  in  1 904.  But  while  cordially  recommend- 
ing the  inside  of  this  volume,  I  must  take  exception 
to  four  words  on  the  cover.  The  title  runs  as  fol- 
lows: '  An  Alphabet  of  Tales.  An  English  fifteenth 
century  translation  of  the  "  Alphabetum  Narra- 
tionum"  of  Etienne  de  Besa^on.'  It  is  this  attri- 
bution of  authorship  which  I  hold  to  be  erroneous. 
Before  attempting,  however,  to  prove  my  point,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
itself,  which  I  had  occasion  to  study  a  few  years 
ago,  when  preparing  materials  for  the  continuation 
of  Mr.  H.  L.  D.  Ward's  c  Catalogue  of  Romances 
in  the  Department  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.' 
About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
preachers  began  to  see  the  importance  of  making 
their  sermons  appeal  more  dire£lly  and  forcibly  to 
their  hearers;  and  the  pradtice  of  using  exempla  to 
illustrate  arguments,  or  to  fix  the  attention  of  a 
drowsy  audience,  began  to  become  general.  This 
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tendency  received  a  mighty  impetus  from  the 
foundation  of  St.  Dominic's  order  of  Friars  Preachers, 
but  was  not  confined  to  them — among  the  foremost 
preachers  of  the  new  school  were  the  canon  Jacques 
de  Vitry  and  the  parish  priest  Odo  of  Cheriton,  and 
the  Friars  Minor  of  St.  Francis  did  not  lag  far  be- 
hind their  rivals.  Popular  preaching  was,  however, 
the  special  study  of  the  Dominicans,  and  most  of 
the  books  designed  for  the  assistance  of  preachers 
emanated  from  them.  The  latter  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  prolific  in  such  works.  The 
most  noteworthy  is  the  vast,  though  unfinished, 
'  Traftatus  de  diversis  materiis  praedicabilibus '  of 
Etienne  de  Bourbon,  who  died  about  1260  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Lyon.  His  huge  book  has 
never  been  printed  in  extemo^  and  probably  never 
will  be;  but  a  most  entertaining  selection  of '  Anec- 
dotes, historiques,  legendes  et  apologues/  extradled 
from  it,  was  published  in  1877  by  the  Societe  de 
Thistoire  de  France,  edited  by  A.  Lecoy  de  La 
Marche.  Etienne  travelled  in  various  parts  of 
France,  preaching  and  inquiring  into  cases  of  al- 
leged heresy,  and  his  anecdotes  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  three  large  col- 
leftions  of  exempla  were  formed  by  different  com- 
pilers, arranged  under  subject-headings  in  alpha- 
betical order,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
preachers  consulting  them.  Probably  the  earliest 
of  these  is  the  '  Speculum  Laicorum,'  a  most  in- 
teresting work,  as  yet  unedited,  though  some  of  the 
best  tales  were  published  in  Haupt  and  Hoffmann's 
'  Altdeutsche  Blatter,'  vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1840),  and 
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reprinted  by  Thomas  Wright  in  his  c  Latin  Stories  ' 
(Percy  Society,  1843),  from  a  Cambron  MS.  owned 
by  W.  J.  Thorns  (now  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  11284). 
It  has  been  ascribed  on  scanty  evidence  to  John 
Hoveden,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
lish cleric,  though  perhaps  of  slightly  later  date 
than  Hoveden  (who  is  said  to  have  died  in  1275: 
see  *  Di6t.  of  Nat.  Biogr.').  There  are  several  copies 
in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  libraries,  some 
containing  one  or  two  interpolated  tales  of  later 
date.  Its  first  subj eft-heading  is  Abstinentia  and 
last  Usura\  it  contains  nearly  six  hundred  exempla. 

The  second  collection  is  much  smaller,  contain- 
ing only  about  two  hundred  exempla  under  headings 
from  Accidia  to  Christi  (Xpi]  Ascensio.  It  exists  in 
many  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  usually  with  some  such  title  as  '  Tradtatus 
exemplorum  de  abundantia  adaptorum  ad  omnem 
materiam  in  sermonibus,  secundum  ordinem  alpha- 
beti.'  The  British  Museum  possesses  one  copy  (Add. 
18351,  fourteenth  century,  which  belonged  in  1652 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Georgenberg  in  the  Tyrol) ; 
another  is  in  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  (No.  19  in 
Coxe's  Catalogue);  most  of  the  rest  are  in  French 
libraries,  and  the  collection  (which,  though  com- 
paratively small,  has  many  features  of  interest)  is 
clearly  of  French  origin. 

The  third  and  largest  of  these  repertories  is  the 
'  Alphabetum  Narrationum ';  it  contains  over  eight 
hundred  exempla^  the  subjedt-headings  ranging  from 
Abbas  to  Zelotipa.  The  number  and  distribution  of 
the  extant  manuscripts  prove  it  to  have  been  more 
widely  known  on  the  Continent  than  the  '  Speculum 
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Laicorum,'  and  to  have  been  almost  as  popular  in 
this  country — indeed,  the  existence  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  English  translation  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  25719) 
suggests  that  English  preachers  held  it  in  even 
greater  esteem.  The  compiler  contented  himself, 
for  the  most  part,  with  transcribing  extracts  from 
the  stock  authors  (from  Valerius  Maximus  down  to 
Jacobus  de  Voragine),  and  gave  us  none  of  those 
out-of-the-way  anecdotes  of  his  own  time  and 
country  which  form  so  delightful  a  feature  of  the 
4  Speculum  Laicorum.'  Still,  it  is  a  document  of 
undeniable  value  in  the  domain  of  Culturgeschichte\ 
and  the  selection  is  well  made — most  of  the  stories 
are  apposite,  and  quite  a  number  are  entertaining, 
even  if  they  lack  the  charm  of  novelty  for  readers 
who  happen  to  be  familiar  with  this  particular 
branch  of  literature.  To  do  the  compiler  justice,  he 
makes  no  pretence  of  originality,  but  almost  invari- 
ably begins  a  story  by  naming  the  author  or  book 
whence  he  has  derived  it.  This  method  has  some- 
times misled  the  English  translator  into  confusing 
the  author  with  his  dramatis  per sonae.  For  instance, 
under  title  Absolutio  is  a  tale  from  the  c  Liber  de 
Dono  Timoris  '  of  Hubert  or  Humbert,  telling  how 
an  abbot  had  the  puzzling  task  of  assigning  penance 
to  a  dead  monk.  This  begins, '  Hubertus.  Quidam 
monachus,'  etc;  but  the  English  translator,  chang- 
ing the  full-stop  into  a  comma,  begins '  We  rede  of 
a  monke  that  hight  Hubertus.'  A  somewhat  similar 
mistake  was  made  by  another  fifteenth-century 
writer,  the  Dominican  Johannes  Herolt.  Under  the 
title  yudex  we  have  the  story  of  Zaleucus  (the 
judge  whose  son  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  losing 

VI.  H 
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both  eyes,  and  who  plucked  out  one  of  his  own  eyes 
and  sentenced  the  youth  to  lose  one  of  his),  from 
Valerius  Maximus,  beginning  '  Valerius.  Zaleucius, 
cum  films  suus,'  etc.  Herolt  has  borrowed  this  for 
his  '  Promptuarium  Exemplorum'  (tit.  Judex),  but 
begins  unintelligently, c  Valerius  Solentus  cum  films 
suus.'  It  must  be  noted  that  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases  where  he  seems  to  have  used  the c  Alphabetum 
Narrationum,'  Herolt  cites  his  authority  as' Arnoldus 
in  narratorio.'  The  late  Professor  Crane  conjeftured 
that  he  meant  the  c  Gnotosolitos '  of  Arnoldus 
Geilhoven  of  Rotterdam  (see  '  Exempla  of  Jacques 
de  Vitry,'  Folk-lore  Society,  1890,  pp.  174,  175, 
267),  a  book  which  I  have  not  seen;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  meant  the'  Alphabetum  Narrationum' 
itself,  and  will  presently  adduce  further  evidence  to 
support  this  view. 

To  six  tales  our  compiler  has  prefixed  the  word 
Narrator.  Possibly  he  meant  '  Some  story-teller 
whose  name  I  forget';  but  more  probably  this  was 
his  way  of  claiming  credit,  not  perhaps  for  invent- 
ing these  stories  (all  the  exempla  purport,  of  course, 
to  be  authentic  narratives!),  but  at  any  rate  for 
giving  them  literary  form.  In  one  case,  alas!  he 
has  been  convi&ed  of  plagiarism  from  Jacques 
de  Vitry  (see  Haureau,  c  Notices  et  extraits  de 
quelques  MSS.  latins/  vol.  ii,  1891,  p.  74),  but  as 
regards  the  other  five  his  claim  is  perhaps  well- 
founded.  One  of  these  (tit.  Abbas)  tells  how  a 
monk  taunted  his  richly-dressed  abbot:  *  I  am  your 
brother,  but  your  tunic  is  not  my  tunic's  sister.' 
Another  (Ballivus)  is  of  a  bailiff  before  whom  a 
dispute  was  brought;  one  of  the  parties  bribes  him 
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with  an  ox,  but  the  other  secures  his  wife's  favour 
by  giving  her  a  cow;  he  gives  judgement  for  the 
latter  party,  saying,  c  The  ox  cannot  speak,  for  the 
cow  will  not  let  him.'  Another  (Verbum)  is  the 
now  familiar  fable  of  the  man  and  his  son  and  the 
ass,, who  tried  in  vain  to  please  all  onlookers;  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  its  earliest  appearances  in 
Western  Europe,  though  perhaps  its  source  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  East  (see  P.  Meyer,  c  Les  Contes 
moralises  de  Nicole  Bozon,'  Soc.  des  anc.  textes  fr., 
1889,  pp.  284-287).  A  different  setting  occurs  in 
Add.  18351,  f.  50  b,  under  title,  Prudentia^  and 
that  collection  is  probably  of  slightly  earlier  date 
than  the  '  Alphabetum  Narrationum.' 

There  is  also  a  tale  (Demon)  of  a  woman  haunted 
by  a  demon-lover,  until  she  showed  his  gifts  to  her 
confessor,  to  which  the  words  ^Narrator  Leodiensis ' 
are  prefixed.  This  is  to  be  noted,  especially  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  fa£t  that  extracts  are  given  under 
various  titles  from  Jacques  de  Vitry's  c  Life  of  St. 
Mary  of  Oignies '  (printed  in  the  Bollandist  c  A6ta 
Sanftorum,'  23rd  June),  including  four  from  the 
Prologue  on  the  saintly  women  of  the  diocese  of 
Liege. 

The  weakness  of  the  attribution  to  Etienne  de 
Besan9on  (eighth  General  of  the  Dominicans,  d. 
1 294),  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  Haureau 
('  Not.  et  Extr.,'  ii,  pp.  68-75),  though  his  remarks 
have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
case  for  Etienne  is  briefly  this:  Laurence  Pignon 
(d.  1449)  says  that  he  wrote  a  '  Liber  de  audtori- 
tatibus  sanftorum  et  philosophorum'  (which  neither 
Pignon  nor  any  other  bibliographer  seems  to  have 
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seen) ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  "  Alphabetum  Nar- 
rationum '  says  in  his  prologue  that  he  arranged  a 
series  of  c  audtoritates  sanftorum '  in  alphabetical 
order,  c  in  libello  quem  alphabetum  audloritatum 
appello.'  To  Haureau's  arguments  against  this 
flimsy  case  I  wish  to  add  (i)  that  the  allusion  to 
Louis  IX  as  *  Sandtus  Ludovicus '  (under  title 
Mulier]  suggests  that  his  canonization  (1297)  had 
already  taken  place ;  (2)  that  three  of  the  extant 
manuscripts  (Vendome  181,  Chartres  252,  Bruges 
555)  have  the  date  1 5th  January,  1 308,  and  a  fourth 
(St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford  112)  has  the  same  year- 
date;  raising  a  presumption  that  this  is  the  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  book.  If  these  arguments 
are  sound  Etienne's  claims  vanish. 

The  extant  manuscripts  are  anonymous;  but 
many  of  them  have  a  short  epilogue,  asking  readers 
to  pray  for  the  compiler,  c  cujus  nomen  in  prologo 
continetur,'  and  in  one  (Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
No.  219)  this  is  replaced  by  the  diredt  statement, 
c  Nomen  compilantis  in  litteris  capitalibus  hujus 
procemio  continetur,'  which  enabled  H.  O.  Coxe 
to  read  the  author's  name  as  Arnulphus  (c  Cata- 
logus,'  Oxonii,  1852).  Haureau,  using  two  Paris 
manuscripts,  read  Arnuldus,  and  that  agrees  with 
the  two  British  Museum  manuscripts  (Harl.  268 
and  Arund.  378),  as  well  as  with  the  Arnoldus  of 
Herolt;  and  Miss  Parker  tells  me  the  Balliol  MS. 
aftually  gives  Arn[ul]d[u]s.  Now  Leandro  Alberti 
('  De  Viris  Illustribus  Ord.  Praed.',  Bologna,  1517, 
f.  i38b)mentionscArnulphusLeodiensis/ascviracris 
ingenii,'  among  the  Dominicans  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  Quetif 
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and  Echard  ('Script.  Ord.  Praed.',  vol.  i,  1719,  p. 
721)  have  identified  him  with  c  Arnoldus  Leo- 
diensis,'  who  is  said  to  have  written  *  Liber  qui 
dicitur  Narvaconi '  (this  puzzled  Quetif  and 
Echard,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  *  Narratorium  '  of  Herolt)  and  t  Liber 
de  Mirabilibus  Mundi '  or  '  Liber  demonstrationum 
juxta  seriem  alphabeti  de  mirabilibus  mundi.'  This 
last-named  work  forms  an  important  link,  for  the 
writer  of  the  'Alphabetum  Narrationum  'announces 
(under  title  Signum)  his  intention  of  compiling  a 
book  c  de  mirabilibus  rebus  et  eventibus.'  And  the 
*  Narrator  Leodiensis,'  referred  to  above,  seems  to 
complete  the  chain. 

I  venture  to  submit,  therefore,  that  the  c  Alpha- 
betum  Narrationum  '  was  certainly  not  written  by 
Etienne  de  Besanfon,  and  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  attributing  it  to  the  pradlically  unknown 
Arnold  of  Liege. 

J.  A.  HERBERT. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS  AND  WORK. 

.ORD  ROSEBERY  has  given  his 
opinion  against  the  removal  of  the 
rate  limit  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
imposed  by  the  Libraries  A<ft,  and,  if 
correftly  reported,  he  even  thinks 
there  is  virtue  in  restricting  the 
amount  to  a  penny.  How  much  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view!  If  Lord  Rosebery  were  an  assistant 
in  a  large  public  library,  with  a  salary  of  eighty 
pounds  per  annum,  he  would  probably  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question.  He  would  know  then 
how  little  attraction  there  is  for  good  men  in  a 
service  which  has  no  prizes,  very  few  tolerable 
salaries,  and  an  exacting  and  critical  public  to 
satisfy. 

This  question  of  the  rate  limit  needs  to  be  looked 
into  carefully  in  the  public  interest.  Criticism  of 
the  work  of  libraries  has  been  in  fashion  of  late 
years.  The  shortcomings,  or  supposed  shortcomings, 
have  been  the  theme  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
But  in  no  instance  that  I  have  seen  have  the  critics 
found  out  the  root  of  the  defeats  in  the  present 
public  library  system.  Librarians  are  not  graduates 
of  universities,  says  one  critic;  you  circulate  too 
many  cheap  books  which  people  ought  to  buy  for 
themselves,  says  another;  the  average  library  em- 
ployee is  incapable  of  giving  intelligent  help  to  the 
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readers,  says  a  third;  you  buy  second-hand  instead 
of  new,  says  the  publisher;  and  so  it  goes  on. 

Now  what  does  this  all  come  to  but  an  admission 
that  the  amount  of  money  available  is  insufficient 
to  buy  books,  and  to  pay  salaries  which  will  attraft 
more  efficient  officers.  The  marvel  is  that  with  such 
inadequate  financial  resources  so  much  has  been 
done.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  liberal  donations  of 
money  for  books  and  buildings,  and  much  gratuitous 
service  given  by  friendly  citizens,  the  story  of  the 
public  libraries  in  England  would  be  very  different. 
This  voluntary  help  has,  however,  given  rise  to  an 
unfortunate  error.  The  public  library  is  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  philanthropic  effort,  a  place 
where  books  are  supplied  free,  just  as  medicines  are 
distributed  to  the  out-patients  of  a  hospital. 

The  basis  of  a  rate-supported  library  is  that  of  a 
co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  a  community  to 
provide  something  which  very  few  individuals,  even 
if  they  have  the  inclination,  are  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every 
contributor  to  the  cost  should  direftly  make  use  of 
the  library  in  order  to  benefit.  A  storehouse  of 
ideas  and  learning  from  which  supplies  may  be 
drawn  by  those  engaged  in  informing  the  com- 
munity, whether  journalists,  preachers,  teachers, 
lefturers,  or  whatever  else,  is  a  benefit  to  all  in  the 
long  run. 

A  writer  in  the  *  Atlantic  Monthly '  for  De- 
cember, discussing  the  question  of  the  excessive 
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circulation  of  fidlion  by  public  libraries  suggests 
that  libraries  should  make  it  a  rule  never  to  buy  a 
novel  until  it  is  a  year  old.  Nobody  could  com- 
plain, says  the  writer,  for  it  is  open  to  anybody  to 
buy  a  book  at  once  if  he  thinks  it  worth  having. 
The  plan  here  suggested  is,  I  think,  actually  prac- 
tised at  the  London  Library,  St.  James's  Square,  and 
it  was  in  practice,  though  not  perhaps  in  theory, 
carried  out  by  the  public  libraries  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  days  of  the  three  volume  novel.  When 
new  novels  were  published  at  3 is.  6*/.,  they  were 
practically  never  bought  by  private  individuals  or 
by  public  libraries,  and  depended  entirely  for  their 
sale  upon  the  large  subscription  libraries.  Public 
libraries  only  bought  such  novels  as  displayed  suf- 
ficient life  to  be  reprinted  in  single  volume  form. 
There  was,  in  fact,  under  the  old  system  an  auto- 
matic weeding  out  of  the  unfit.  The  floods  of  new 
novels  issued,  now  that  the  cost  of  production  is 
comparatively  small,  makes  it  almost  imperative 
that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  load- 
ing up  of  our  shelves  with  useless  rubbish. 

The  proposal  to  limit  the  purchases  to  those 
novels  which  survive  a  year  has  many  points  in  its 
favour.  It  practically  means  a  return  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  three  volume  days.  Those  who  want 
the  newest  books  would  have  to  purchase  or  hire 
them,  the  public  funds  being  reserved  for  the  pur- 
chase of  less  ephemeral  books.  Our  shelves  would 
be  less  occupied  with  dead  stock  in  the  shape  of 
forgotten  novels  which  had  a  vogue  only  so  long  as 
the  publishers  puffed  them.  The  public  libraries 
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would  not  be  criticised  for  too  much  support  of 
ephemeral  fi6lion,  nor  would  the  publishers  com- 
plain that  libraries  interfered  with  their  sales — I 
don't  think  libraries  do,  but  the  publishers  are 
always  saying  so,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  grum- 
ble would  only  give  place  to  some  other;  but  let 
that  happen  as  it  may,  the  libraries  would  be  better 
off  without  the  bulk  of  the  novels  now  rushed  into 
the  market  by  speculative  publishers,  or,  too  often, 
at  their  writers'  risk. 

In  '  The  Library  '  for  July,  1903,  appeared  a  note 
on  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fair  amount  of  work 
out  of  the  novels  of  to-day  because  of  the  poor  paper 
used  and  the  way  in  which  everything  is  cut  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  Things  are  even  worse  now 
than  when  that  note  was  written.  A  new  book  by 
one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day,  just  pub- 
lished, is  a  glaring  example.  It  comes  from  a  differ- 
ent house  to  the  writer's  former  books.  As  a  book 
it  is  not  up  to  the  writer's  form,  and  not  nearly 
so  good  as  his  other  books,  all  issued  at  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.  To  balance  matters,  I  sup- 
pose, the  new  publisher  prints  it  upon  poor  spongy 
paper,  illustrates  it  in  a  feeble  way,  gives  less  read- 
ing to  the  page,  and  issues  it  at  six  shillings.  Now 
this  writer's  public  is  a  three  and  sixpenny  public, 
and  he  writes  three  and  sixpenny  books.  I  think 
the  publishing  house  referred  to  has  over-reached 
itself,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  book  has  been  sold  out  and  a  reprint 
called  for.  Here,  clearly,  is  a  case  where  the 
libraries  would  do  well  to  wait  a  year.  By  that  time 
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the  book  will  be  off  the  market  at  six  shillings,  and 
copies  will  be  going  at  about  eighteen  pence  in 
second-hand  lists,  which  is  about  the  value  for 
wear  and  tear  and  for  reading  of  the  book  referred 
to.  These  short-measure  books  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  most  casual  reader  would  get  through 
a  modern  novel  in  a  couple  of  days — a  much  larger 
number  of  books  must  therefore  be  kept  to  supply 
the  demand.  There  is  a  fine  chance  for  a  publisher 
who  will  bring  out  well  printed  editions  upon  good 
paper,  of  books  which  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
circulating  libraries  and  survived.  The  series  could 
be  gradually  extended  to  include  a  large  number  of 
books  out  of  copyright,  still  sold  steadily  to  libraries 
and  to  the  public.  There  would  be  no  need  to  cut 
the  price.  If  for  five  shillings  a  librarian  could  pro- 
cure a  book  which  would  stand  the  work  of  three 
or  even  two  of  the  books  now  available  he  would 
invariably  give  the  preference  to  the  book  with 
good  paper,  fair  measure,  and  tried  literature.  For 
some  time  past  I  have  steadily  refused  to  buy 
novels  printed  on  poor  paper.  The  subscription 
libraries  in  the  town  have  drawn  off  some  of  our 
readers  in  consequence — but  what  of  that  ?  We  still 
have  more  work  to  do  than  we  can  get  round 
satisfactorily,  and  if  the  ground  is  cleared  a  little 
for  the  more  serious  readers,  well,  we  count  that  a 
gain. 

The  depreciation  in  the  get-up  of  books  is  un- 
fortunately spreading  to  works  of  reference,  and  is 
becoming,  therefore,  a  serious  matter.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  first  four  volumes  of  a  standard  work 
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of  reference,  pradtically  indispensable  in  every  li- 
brary, public  or  private.  It  is  from  one  of  the  best 
publishing  houses,  a  firm  which  has  done  much  to 
support  the  modern  revival  in  printing.  Yet  this 
book  is  turned  out  in  anything  but  a  creditable 
manner.  The  paper  is  wretched  pulpy  stuff,  the 
binding  is  flimsy,  the  printing  is  not  very  good,  and 
a  large  number  of  full-page  illustrations  in  half  tone 
have  been  introduced.  The  previous  edition  in  two 
volumes  was  not  illustrated,  and  to  introduce  such 
illustrations  into  a  work  of  this  calibre  is  offensive. 
Another  instance  is  also  before  me  of  a  valuable 
work  of  reference  in  one  volume,  where  the  new 
edition  is  so  bad  that  it  feels  like  a  book  com- 
pounded of  pressed  sawdust,  while  the  former  edi- 
tion is  like  holding  a  piece  of  polished  mahogany. 

J.  B. 

The  new  volume  (the  eighteenth)  of  Mr.  Slater's 
'  Book-Prices  Current '  (Elliot  Stock)  is  as  interest- 
ing and  indispensable  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr. 
Slater  still  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  our  oft-repeated  plea 
that  when  the  prices  of  books  are  entirely  or  mainly 
determined  by  their  printing  or  binding,  the  names 
of  their  printers  or  binders  should  be  given  in  his 
index.  It  is  clear  that  he  cares  very  little  for  books 
of  this  class,  and  his  notes  on  them  are  unimportant 
and  mostly  taken  from  the  sale  catalogues,  from 
which  they  repeat  mistakes.  Of  modern  books,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Slater  has  a  very  considerable 
knowledge,  and  what  he  writes  about  first  editions 
of  Burns  or  Scott,  Keats  or  Shelley,  Thackeray  or 
Dickens,  is  always  worth  reading.  From  the  book- 
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seller's  standpoint  these  books  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  any  incunables  that  come,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  into  the  English  sale  rooms.  Four 
autograph  manuscripts  of  Burns  all  fetched  good 
prices:  'The  Lament  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,' 
£71;  'The  Whistle,'  £155;  'The  Brigs  of  Ayr,' 
169;  'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  £500.  The 
last-named  is,  no  doubt,  exceptional,  but  there  must 
be  many  more  Burns  manuscripts  likely  to  come 
into  the  market  than,  let  us  say,  Machlinias,  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Slater  has,  what  seems  to  him,  good 
reasons  for  his  neglecT:  of  the  early  books  as  com- 
pared with  the  later  ones.  Fortunately  Mr.  Peddie 
has  come  once  more  to  our  help,  and  an  index  to 
the  incunables  sold  last  year  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  has  been 
no  noticeable  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  these,  though 
fewer  of  them  have  come  into  the  market.  The 
general  shrinkage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
marked,  both  in  totals  and  average  price,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show: 

No.  of  Lots  Sold  for  Average 

1904         4^639  £109,951  £2  12s.  lod. 

1903          445462  £139,842  £3     2s.  iod. 

1902         51,513  £163,207  £3     3/. 

1901         38>377  **3°t*7f  £3    7s- 


Thus  there  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in 
values  since  1901,  and  in  numbers  of  lots  sold  and 
totals  realized  since  1902.  We  are,  in  fact,  about 
back  again  to  where  we  were  in  1897,  when  37,358 
lots  sold  for  £100,259,  or  an  average  of  £2  13^.  yd. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  regret  in  this,  as  the 
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prices  of  the  last  few  years  have,  by  common  con- 
sent, been  excessive,  while  1897  was  itself  the  be- 
ginning of  the  boom,  showing  an  increase  of  a  pound 
a  lot  over  the  prices  of  the  previous  year,  and  or 
more  than  a  hundred  per  cent,  over  those  of  1893, 
when  49,671  lots  sold  for  no  more  than  £66,470, 
or  jTi  6s.  jd.  apiece.  At  the  end  of  a  dozen  years 
a  bookseller's  stock  (of  the  right  kind)  would  thus 
still  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1893,  and 
though  firms  which  plunged  heavily  in  1901  and 
1902  are  probably  regretting  it,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  trade  should  be  sound  enough,  while  for 
amateurs,  and  still  more  for  libraries,  the  drop  in 
prices  is  a  real  boon. 

Under  the  title  c  Bibliotheca  Lincolniensis,'  Mr. 
A.  R.  Corns,  the  city  librarian,  has  compiled  a 
valuable  c  Catalogue  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
relating  to  the  city  and  county  of  Lincoln,  pre- 
served in  the  Reference  Department  of  the  City  of 
Lincoln  Public  Library.'  Though  published  at  the 
low  price  of  half-a-crown,  the  catalogue  is  hand- 
somely printed,  almost  too  handsomely  in  fa6t,  as 
when  the  colle6lion  grows  it  will  be  hardly  possible 
to  continue  the  excellent  system  of  subject  cross- 
references,  unless  they  are  more  economically 
spaced.  Whether  '  works  on  general  subjects  by 
local  authors '  should  be  included  in  a  county  bib- 
liography is  another  matter  of  which  it  is  easier, 
as  Mr.  Corns  has  here  done,  to  take  a  liberal  view 
when  a  collection  is  in  its  early  days  than  after 
many  years.  For  myself  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
liberality  is  here  a  mistake,  as  though  the  fadl  of  an 
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author  having  been  born  in  the  county  should  be 
registered  by  its  historian,  his  books,  unless  they  are 
of  local  interest  from  their  subjeft,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  bibliography.  Where,  as  is  the  case  of 
Lincolnshire,  the  habit  of  scribbling  has  not  been 
very  widely  diffused,  it  is,  of  course,  tempting  to 
seek  a  completeness  which  would  be  impossible  in 
the  case  of  more  literary  neighbourhoods.  Mr. 
Coins,  however,  while  thus  tender  to  the  local 
>author,  has  got  together  an  excellent  collection  or 
'works  dealing  with  Lincolnshire  and  its  villages, 
has  set  them  out  very  clearly,  and  made  all  possible 
cross-references  so  as  to  make  the  books  as  useful 
as  possible. 

The  catalogue  of c  Mudie's  Seleft  Library,'  which 
has  also  been  sent  us  for  review,  possesses  three 
obvious  merits.  It  has  come  out  punctually  with 
the  new  year,  it  is  excellently  printed,  and  it  is  very 
cheap,  offering  its  purchasers  665  pages  (the  com- 
piler must  have  been  in  some  alarm  as  he  approached 
the  forbidden  number  666)  for  the  modest  sum  of 
eighteen  pence.  Some  of  its  headings  approach  too 
nearly  to  those  of  a  class  catalogue  to  be  quite  to 
our  liking,  though  in  the  first  that  we  noticed  there 
is  some  appropriateness  in  finding  '  On  the  Heels 
of  De  Wet '  entered  under  '  Arts,'  of  which  that 
redoubtable  commander  possessed  many.  But  the 
mixed  arrangement  adopted  has  the  great  advantage 
of  tempting  the  reader's  appetite  in  every  possible 
way,  and  the  triple  lists  of  fiction  under  titles, 
authors,  and  historical,  topographical  and  topical 
headings  is  very  fully  and  ingeniously  carried  out. 
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Cross  references  connect  these  fiftion  subje£t-head- 
ings  with  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  '  non- 
fidtion  '  seftion  of  the  catalogue,  so  that  the  c  serious 
student '  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  turn  to  the 
imaginative  treatment  of  his  subject  when  he  gets 
weary  of  its  sterner  aspects.  In  the  catalogues  of 
rate-supported  libraries  we  may  expect  one  day  to 
find  the  reverse  system  applied,  and  cross-references 
inserted  among  the  fiction  subj eft-headings  to  be- 
guile the  frivolous  reader  to  consult  the  works  of 
professors  of  sociology  in  order  to  estimate  more 
accurately  the  value  of  the  novelists'  portraits  of 
social  life.  But  the  proprietors  of  circulating 
libraries  are  not  yet  tempted  to  grudge  their  sub- 
scribers any  relaxation  they  choose  to  take  in  their 
reading,  and  here  the  tempting  is  all  the  other  way. 
A  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  prefatory  note  informs 
us  that  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  is  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Parsons. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  size  of  the  catalogue  ot 
the  typical  Circulating  Library  is  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  output  of 
the  publishing  trade.  Whether  because  publishers 
had  already  made  their  arrangements,  or  because  by 
now  they  are  hardened  in  their  recklessness,  the 
commercial  depression  01  1904  availed  nothing  to 
stem  the  mad  rush  of  books  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, which  went  on  with  practically  no  intermission 
throughout  the  year.  The  booksellers  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  taken  them  up  boldly  enough,  but 
unless  I  am  much  misinformed  they  have  found  it 
unusually  difficult  during  the  last  few  months  to 
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get  in  money  from  their  customers,  and  have  conse- 
quently themselves  been  unusually  slow  in  paying 
the  publishers.  Thepromulgators  of  the  Net  System, 
which  has  pressed  so  hardly  on  libraries  seem  hardly 
to  have  taken  into  account  the  likelihood  that,  when 
money  is  scarce,  bills  for  net  books  would  be  likely 
to  be  among  the  last  to  be  paid.  When  a  discount 
of  25  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  cash  or  payment 
within  a  month,  the  book-buyer  knows  that  if  he 
lets  his  bill  run  on  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  his  discount, 
and  has  the  strongest  inducement  to  pay  promptly. 
But  under  the  net  system  booksellers  are  likely  to 
have  to  allow  as  long  credit  as  the  proverbially 
patient  tailor,  and  if  the  demand  for  long  credit  is 
transferred  to  the  publishers,  and  by  them  to  the 
authors,  the  chorus  of  general  satisfaction  from 
which  now  only  the  poor  librarian  is  excluded,  is 
likely  to  be  less  loud. 

A.  W.  P. 
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THE  'CHANCUN  DE  WILLAME'; 
A  FRENCH  MANUSCRIPT  PRE- 
SERVED IN  ENGLAND. 

[N  the  nineteenth  century,  English 
libraries  enriched  old  French  litera- 
ture by  several  happy  discoveries, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Oxford c  Roland.'  The  manuscript  of 
this,  the  most  ancient  version  pre- 
served of  that  great  epic,  had  long  lain  unperceived 
in  the  Bodleian  collection.  Its  discovery  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  literary  studies  of  old  France. 

The  new  century  has  brought  to  light  in  England 
an  old  French  manuscript  of  greater  value,  if  any- 
thing, than  that  of  the  c  Roland.'  Scholars  had 
thought  the  period  for  such  discoveries  closed,  at 
least  for  northern  and  central  Europe.  Accordingly, 
there  was  considerable  scepticism  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  reputed  discovery,  until,  in  December  a  year 
ago,  appeared  a  belated  number  of  the  '  Romania/ 
containing,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul  Meyer,  the 
first  published  statement  concerning  the  new  manu- 
script. An  air  of  mystery  surrounded  the  discovery 
of  the  poem.  All  that  is  known  is  that  it  had 
belonged  to  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Hope 
vi.  i 
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Edwardes,  which  was  sold  in  May,  1 90 1 ,  and  figured 
in  the  catalogue  as  lot  566  with  the  curious  descrip- 
tion: c  Roman  de  Guillaume  de  Courtney  (en  Vers) 
Manuscript  of  the  XlVth  century  on  vellum  (25 
leaves),  written  in  double  columns,  brown  morocco 
extra,  by  Bedford.'  The  sale  catalogue  had  been 
very  sparingly  distributed  and  this,  like  several  other 
lots,  was  knocked  down  for  an  absurdly  low  price. 
In  June,  1903,  the  fortunate  purchaser,  who  refuses 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  made  public,  issued  at  the 
Chiswick  Press  a  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the 
'  Chancun,'  mainly  for  presentation,  though  a  few 
copies  were  placed  for  sale  with  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
Leighton.  No  notice  of  the  romance  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  England,  a  negle£t  which  surely  justifies 
the  present  attempt  to  win  for  it  the  interest  of 
readers  of 'The  Library.' 

The  new  epic,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  written  in 
the  Norman-French  dialed:.  It  numbers  3553  lines, 
in  assonance.  The  manuscript  seems  to  date  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
redadtion  of  the  first  and  older  part  of  the^poem 
goes  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  that  of  the  re- 
mainder to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth.  It  is  likely 
that  the  original  of  the  older  part  came  into  England 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  that  it  was  turned  into 
Norman-French,  and  that  later  another  copy  was 
brought  over,  a  copy  which  presented  the^epic  as 
it  was  then  being  sung  in  France.  This~second 
copy  offered  many  divergencies,  for  the  ^literary 
movement  in  France  at  that  time  swept  on  with  a 
rapid  current.  The  two  versions  of  what  was 
really  the  same  poem  were  combined,  and  the 
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result  is  the  c  Chancun  de  Willame '  as  we  have  it. 
The  poem  was  probably  not  copied  many  times  in 
England.  The  metre  of  the  older  part  shows  pure 
Norman-French,  while  that  of  the  remainder  allows 
one  to  see  still  the  metre  used  in  France  from  1 1  oo 
to  1175. 

This  poem  is  the  fifth  old  French  masterpiece — 
we  use  the  term  advisedly — preserved  in  a  unique 
manuscript:  the  Oxford  c  Roland';  the  '  Pelerinage 
de  Charlemagne '  (stolen  from  the  British  Museum 
in  1879,  and  never  found);  *  Raoul  de  Cambrai'; 
'Aucassin  et  Nicolette';  and  the  'Willame.'  No- 
thing could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  immense 
richness  of  the  literature  of  ancient  France  than  that 
so  many  of  her  most  admirable  monuments  should 
exist  in  unique  copies.  The  imagination  is  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  many  treasures  that  must  have 
irremediably  perished. 

The  '  Cycle  de  Guillaume,'  to  which  the  new 
e  Chanson  de  geste '  belongs,  now  numbers  twenty- 
five  epics  still  extant,  and  many,  as  we  know,  have 
been  lost.  The  subjeft  of  this  cycle  is  the  wars 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Spain.  The  hero  of  the  cycle  is  William,  who  is 
thought  to  be  historically  Guillaume  de  Toulouse. 
This  hero  played  an  important  role  against  the  in- 
vaders at  the  close  of  the  eighth  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century.  Strangely  enough  his 
seat  in  epic  literature  is  Orange.  The  older  portion 
of  the  '  Willame,'  however,  shows  him  established 
apparently  at  Barcelona,  which  squares  better  with 
history,  he  having  aided  Louis  in  the  reduction  of 
this  city  in  80 1  or  802.  This  hero  is,  in  the  poems, 
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surrounded  by  a  number  of  lesser  heroes,  some  of 
them  said  to  be  brothers,  and  others  nephews.  The 
first  nine  hundred  lines  of  the  c  Willame '  are  in 
the  main  devoted  to  the  death  of  one  of  these 
'  nephews,'  Vivien.  It  will  be  impossible  to  offer 
in  detail  the  events  of  the  poem,  but  at  least  a  rapid 
summary  may  be  given,  with  here  and  there  the 
translation  of  a  passage. 

The  epic  begins  in  the  traditional  manner  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  wish  to  hear  of  the 
great  battles  of  King  Deramed,  the  Saracen,  who 
waged  war  against  our  Emperor  Louis  (/.?.,  Louis 
the  Debonnaire).  Count  William  contended  against 
him  with  such  vigour  that  he  slew  him  in  the 
Archamp,1  but  he  lost  the  bravest  of  his  men,  and 
his  nephew,  Count  Vivien  the  noble,  for  whose 
loss  he  had  ever  great  anguish  in  his  heart. 

A  Christian  army  marched  to  meet  an  invasion 
of  King  Deramed  in  the  Archamp.  At  the  last 
moment,  all  of  its  leaders,  save  Vivien,  flee,  and  he 
is  chosen  chief  on  the  battle  field.  The  small  French 
army  is  surrounded  and  hewn  to  pieces.  Vivien 
sends  his  cousin  Girard  to  their  uncle  Guillaume  at 
Barcelona  for  aid.  Vivien's  charge  to  Girard  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  ballad  form  than  any  other 
passage  in  the  French  epic.  This  passage  is  followed 
by  another  of  unusual  power,  describing  the  escape 
and  flight  of  Girard.  He  succeeds  in  breaking 
through  the  enemy,  his  horse  soon  after  dies  under 
him,  but  he  continues  his  journey  on  foot.  He 
hurries  on,  wounded  and  bloody,  almost  dying  from 

1  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  in  Spain,  probably  between 
Barcelona  and  Tortosa. 
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hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  He  throws  away  his 
lance,  his  heavy  shield,  his  helmet,  his  armour,  and 
keeps  only  his  sword.  Up  hill  and  down  he  hastens 
all  day  long.  He  is  obliged  to  lean  on  his  bloody 
sword  as  he  walks  and  runs. 

The  effeft  of  long  agony  in  this  truly  epic  flight 
is  increased  by  the  fa<5t  that  the  poem  returns  to 
Vivien,  leaving  Girard  still  hurrying  on,  straining 
every  nerve  to  arrive  in  time.  Vivien  has  only 
twenty  men  left,  then  ten,  and  finally  he  alone 
remains.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  fights  like 
a  wild  boar,  and  again  and  again  forces  them  back. 
All  at  once  a  barbarian  comes  riding  down  the  vale, 
between  his  thighs  a  swift  horse;  the  lines  fill  us 
with  dread;  we  feel  that  Vivien  is  to  receive  his 
death  wound: 

Un  barbarin  vint  par  mi  un  val, 
Entre  ses  cuisses  out  un  ignel  cheval. 

The  Saracen  swings  a  trenchant  dart,  pierces  the 
coat  of  mail,  and  transfixes  the  body  of  Vivien. 
Vivien  lets  fall  his  white  banner,  which  he  has  kept 
in  view  in  his  sublime  fury,  as  if  there  were  still 
legions  left  to  rally  at  its  sight.  He  reaches  behind, 
pulls  forth  the  dart,  and  strikes  the  barbarian  with 
it.  The  dart  enters  his  back,  and  he  falls  expiring 
from  his  horse.  "  Away  with  thee,"  cries  Vivien, 
'thou  vile  barbarian!  Thou  shalt  never  return  to 
the  country  whence  thou  earnest,  nor  shalt  thou  ever 
brag  that  thou  slewest  the  baron  of  King  Louis! ?1 

1  The  dramatic  power  of  this  duel  is  heightened  by  the  evidence 
of  other  epics,  which  tell  us  that  Vivien  met  his  death-wound  at 
the  hands  of  a  Saracen  who  had  come  from  a  far  country  to  con- 
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Vivien  draws  his  sword,  and  continues  the  hope- 
less struggle,  while  he  prays  to  the  God  of  Glory, 
born  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  defend  him  from  death. 
Almost  immediately,  however,  he  corrects  this  too 
selfish  prayer:  c  Send  me,  Lord,  William  or  Louis 
who  has  the  realm  of  France!  Then  we  shall  win 
the  battle!'  The  Saracens  have  slain  his  horse. 
They  cut  to  pieces  his  shield  and  the  fragments  fall 
at  his  feet.  His  broken  helmet  falls  forward.  He 
has  many  wounds,  but  still  he  fights  on.  He  calls 
upon  Jesus,  the  all-powerful,  to  send  him  William, 
the  good,  the  loyal,  or  Louis,  the  brave  king.  But 
even  in  dying,  he  has  a  care  from  which  another 
would  have  been  free,  for  when  his  uncle  dubbed 
him  knight,  he  had  sworn  never  to  retreat  the  length 
of  a  lance  before  the  Saracens.1  Accordingly  in  his 
prayer  at  this  final  moment  recur  words  which  we 
have  heard  in  a  preceding  prayer:  c  Aid  me,  Father, 
in  thy  blessed  kindness  that  I  retreat  not  one  foot! 
Until  death,  let  me  keep  my  faith!'  He  falls  at 
last,  and  the  enemy  hew  him  to  pieces. 

Girard  now  has  arrived  at  Barcelona,  and  an- 
nounces the  fearful  situation  of  Vivien.  William's 
wife,  Guibour,  entrusts  him  with  her  nephew, 
Guichard,  who  has  just  been  knighted,  and  exacts  a 
promise  that  he  will  bring  him  back,  dead  or  alive. 
William  rides  out  of  the  city  at  nightfall  with  thirty 
thousand  men.  Girard  accompanies  him  to  show 
the  way.  Long  before  their  arrival,  alas !  Vivien  has 

tend  against  him;   that  they  had  several  encounters  in  various 
wars,  and  that,  finally,  each  slew  the  other. 

1  This  vow  forms  the  opening  scene  of  a  beautiful  epic,  the 
4  Covenant  Vivien,'  Vivien's  Vow. 
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perished,  and  the  Saracens  have  loaded  their  booty 
into  their  ships.  William  attacks  them,  but  is  de- 
feated ;  all  of  his  men,  including  the  two  nephews, 
are  slain.  He  has  promised  to  bring  back  Guichard, 
and  succeeds  in  escaping,  bearing  the  dead  youth 
before  him  on  his  horse. 

Lady  Guibour  has  begun  to  gather  a  fresh  army 
during  her  husband's  absence,  fearing  that  he  will 
need  help,  and  is  entertaining  the  leaders  at  a  dinner 
in  the  palace.  Ever  and  anon  she  glances  from  the 
window,  and  at  last  sees  William  come  riding  down 
the  hill,  bearing  a  body  in  his  arms.  She  hurries 
down  the  stairs  and  opens  the  gate  for  the  count  to 
enter.  '  "  Lady  Guibour,  since  when  dost  thou  keep 
my  gate  ?  "  "  By  my  faith,  sir,  I  am  new  to  the  task. 
Count  William,  small  is  the  force  you  bring  back!  " 
"  Sweet  lady,  since  when  art  thou  my  porter  ? "  "  By 
my  faith,  sir,  I  am  but  new  to  the  task.  Count 
William,  few  are  the  knights  that  you  bring  back!  " 
"Here,  Lady  Guibour!  this  is  thy  nephew  Guis- 
chard.  Thou  shalt  never  see  Count  Vivien  alive 
again!"  The  noble  woman  held  up  her  arms  to- 
wards him.  He  placed  within  them  the  dead  youth. 
The  body  was  heavy,  and  her  arms  gave  way.  She 
was  a  woman,  and  frail  was  her  strength.  Down 
to  the  earth  the  body  fell  in  a  heap/  (LI.  1243- 

1293-) 
The  grief  and  horror  of  the  scene  can  be  imagined. 

William  consoles  his  wife,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of 
thought  easy  to  grasp,  tells  her  that  she  may  well 
weep,  for  she  is  the  wife  of  a  coward  count,  who 
flies  from  battle  without  bringing  back  a  single  man. 
They  both  weep,  but  Guibour  forgets  her  own  an- 
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guish  at  sight  of  William's  tears.  She  reminds  him 
of  the  high  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  ends  by  urg- 
ing him  to  return  to  the  charge:  '  Rather  would  I 
see  you  die  in  the  Archamp  by  the  sea  than  that 
your  lineage  should  be  disgraced  by  you  or  your 
heirs  have  to  blush  for  you  after  your  death ! '  He 
pleads  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  the  im- 
possibility of  gathering  in  time  a  new  army.  She 
says  that  she  has  already  fifteen  thousand  men  ready, 
and  others  are  preparing ;  that  their  leaders  are  even 
now  at  table  in  the  hall  above.  She  will  conceal 
the  terrible  disaster  in  part  at  least,  and  will  per- 
suade them  to  accompany  him  in  a  new  expedition. 
Thereupon  she  mounts  the  stone  stairs,  singing. 
The  knights  hear  her  voice,  and  call, <  What  news  ? ' 
She  says  that  William  has  won  a  viflory,  but  has 
lost  his  army,  and  that  Vivien  is  slain,  that  Deramed 
has  perished,  that  many  of  the  enemy's  vessels  are 
damaged,  that  they  have  gathered  an  immense  booty, 
but  cannot  sail  away  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  all 
wind;  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to  catch  them  and 
annihilate  them.  In  animated  language  she  asks 
how  many  desire  rich  fiefs,  such  as  William  can 
bestow,  and  if  any  do  not  want  a  fief  without  a  wife, 
she  has  a  hundred  and  more  beautiful  maids,  daugh- 
ters of  princes,  who  embroider  for  her  and  make 
beautiful  garments  bedecked  with  flowers.1  Let 
whoever  will  come  forward  and  choose  the  fairest 
maid.  'I  will  give  him  a  wife,'  says  Guibour, 

1  The  custom  of  thus  rearing,  instructing,  and  caring  for  children 
of  gentle  birth,  was  general  in  noble  families  of  mediaeval  France. 
Such  young  people  were  said  to  be  nourris.  Vivien  was,  in  this 
way,  a  nourri  of  William  and  Guibour. 
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cand  my  lord  will  give  him  lands!'  The  poem 
adds  in  concluding  this  episode  that  many  a  knight 
pressed  forward  to  seleft  the  fairest,  who  later  lost 
his  head  in  the  Archamp.1 

The  reader  who  for  the  first  time  arrives  at  the 
passage  beginning  in  line  1400,  will  be  surprised  to 
find  there  thirty-three  lines  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, almost  textually  (11.  1041  ss.).  A  little  fur- 
ther on  (11.  1483  ss.)?  occurs  another  passage  which 
he  has  already  seen  ( 1 064  ss.) .  The  number  of  lines 
thus  repeated  is  not  far  from  one  hundred.  Natur- 
ally enough,  if  the  lines  are  the  same,  the  events  are 
similar.  For  instance,  11.  1041  ss.  describe  the  scene 
where  Guibour  offers  food  and  drink  to  Girard,  the 
messenger,  who  has  brought  news  of  the  fearful 
situation  of  Vivien,  while  the  same  lines  (140055.) 
are  applied  later  to  William,  who,  as  just  related, 
returns  alone  from  the  battle  field.  A  similar  paral- 
lelism exists  between  all  of  these  recurring  passages. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  parallelisms  occurs 
in  the  departure  of  the  hero  from  his  city  (1082  ss., 
cf.  1504  ss.),  and  in  his  subsequent  defeat.  He  is 
twice  said  to  march  out  of  his  bone  cite^  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  in 
search  of  the  same  adversary ;  the  battle  is  joined 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  hero  twice  loses  all  his 
men  and  flees  alone.  We  have  clearly  to  do  with 
what  scholars  call  two  versions  of  the  same  story. 
The  problem,  however,  has  an  added  charm  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  fa£t  that,  after  the  second  defeat,  William 

1  Tel  s'aati  de  choisir  la  plus  bele 
Qui  en  1' Archamp  perdi  puis  la  teste. 
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flees,  not  to  Barcelona  but  to  Orange,  a  city  which, 
up  to  this  moment,  has  played  no  part  whatever  in 
the  aftion  of  the  epic!  We  have  seen  William 
established  at  Barcelona  with  his  wife  and  family. 
All  at  once,  at  the  close  of  the  second  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  the  Archamp,  we  behold  the  hero  flee- 
ing to  Orange,  where  his  wife  receives  him.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  how  she  has  trans- 
ported herself  from  Barcelona  to  Orange  ! 

The  transfer  from  Barcelona  to  Orange  is  simply 
one  phase  of  the  two  versions  mentioned.  We  know, 
in  fa<5l,  from  a  score  of  poems  that  the  seat  of 
William  was  supposed  to  be  Orange.  One  great 
service  rendered  by  the  new  epic  is  to  show  that  the 
seat  of  our  hero  was  anciently  placed  at  Barcelona, 
and  that  it  was  later,  for  reasons  which  are  not  as 
yet  clear,  transferred  to  Orange.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  in  the  development  of  the  legend  of 
William  is  enormous.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
c  Willame,'  search  in  an  unpublished  epic,  '  Fou- 
con  de  Candie,'  has  offered  evidence  supporting 
that  of  our  poem,  that  the  seat  of  the  great  hero 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  Barcelona.1 

To  return  to  the  two  versions.  We  can  under- 
stand how  two  different  manuscripts,  one  consider- 
ably more  ancient  than  the  other,  could  offer  two 
versions  of  the  same  story.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
the  French  epic  is  filled  with  such  examples.  But 

1  In  several  articles  written  before  the  discovery  of  the  *  Willame,' 
the  present  writer  suggested  that  an  epic  comprising  the  events  of 
the  more  ancient  version  of  this  poem  once  existed.  He  did  not 
foresee,  however,  that  the  hero's  residence  had  ever  been  given  as 
Barcelona. 
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how  can  two  versions,  one  of  which  may  be  a  hun- 
dred years  older  than  the  other,  be  preserved  side 
by  side  in  the  same  manuscript?  The  question  is  a 
most  difficult  one.  We  offer,  as  a  simple  hypothesis, 
the  following  suggestions. 

The  *  Song  of  William '  passed  into  England 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  was  turned  into  the 
Norman-French  dialed: — unless,  to  be  sure,  this 
change  had  already  taken  place  in  Normandy.  We 
have  known  for  many  years  that  the  legend  of 
William  was  familiar  to  the  knights  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  therefore,  than 
that  this  epic  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  pass  the 
Channel,  where  its  feudal  spirit  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  more  popular  than  the  '  Roland,'  which 
sang  of  France  and  Charlemagne,  being  royal  rather 
than  feudal  in  its  spirit.  The  song,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  sung  in  France,  where  the  quicker 
literary  current  caused  it  to  change  rapidly.  The 
version  sung  in  England  doubtless  underwent  re- 
latively slight  changes.  There  are  many  examples 
of  a  primitive  legend  being  preserved  in  some  pro- 
vince or  foreign  country,  while  the  same  legend,  at 
home,  underwent  the  usual  series  of  alterations  and 
additions  which  are  inevitable  where  the  legend 
forms  a  part  of  the  literary  entertainment  offered  to 
a  more  or  less  fastidious  and  exacting  public.  What- 
ever the  c  Chanson  de  Guillaume '  may  have  been 
as  sung  in  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  its  events 
would  have  undergone  a  profound  change  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  generations,  provided,  that  is,  that 
it  continued  to  be  sung.  As  to  this  last  point,  we 
may  pause  to  say  that  this  poem,  as  evidence  on  all 
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sides  shows,  was  sung  continuously,  in  one  form  or 
another,  until,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  found 
bearing  a  different  name,  '  Aliscans,'  a  name  which 
does  not  even  exist  in  the  c  Willame,'  an  earlier 
form  of  the  same  poem  !  Space  is  lacking  to  men- 
tion duly  the  great  epic,  e  Aliscans,'  generally 
placed  by  the  critics  as  second  only  to  the  c  Roland,' 
and  suddenly  dethroned  in  our  day  by  the  discovery 
of  one  of  its  own  prototypes,  which  has  been  sleep- 
ing in  English  libraries  for  six  hundred  years  or 
more.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  c  Aliscans  '  presents  the 
final  form,  for  France,  of  the  original  of  the  epic 
which  we  have  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Channel 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

.  This  much  said  to  show  the  continued  and 
changing  existence  of  the  poem  in  the  land  of  its 
birth,  we  pass  to  our  second  point:  namely,  that  at  a 
given  moment,  perhaps  shortly  before  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  there  passed  into  England 
another  version  of  the  c  Song  of  William/  the  one 
current  at  that  moment  in  France.  Under  these 
circumstances  one  of  two  things  would  happen: 
one  of  the  two  versions  (probably  the  more  ancient) 
would  disappear ;  or  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
combine  them.  We  suppose  the  latter  to  have  hap- 
pened. The  new  song,  whose  events  we  shall  soon 
narrate,  sang  of  a  departure  of  the  hero  from 
Orange;  the  old  song,  from  Barcelona.  If  many  of 
the  events  immediately  following  were  virtually  the 
same  in  the  two  songs,  there  existed  none  the  less 
many  differences,  and  then,  too,  the  conclusion  of 
the  new  poem  was  totally  different  and,  dramatic- 
ally, superior.  What  more  natural  than  that  the 
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older  poem,  at  least  in  large  part,  should  have  been 
prefixed  to  the  newer  ?  This  seems  especially  prob- 
able in  the  light  shed  on  the  matter  by  '  Aliscans,' 
whose  abrupt  beginning  and  whose  sequence  of 
opening  events  indicate  that  the  first  few  hundred 
lines  of  the  original  poem  had  ceased  to  be  sung. 
The  new  version,  then,  may  have  seemed  to  need 
precisely  that  introduction  which  the  older  pre- 
served. Add  to  these  considerations  the  tendency 
to  conserve,  which,  happily  for  French  letters,  was 
strong  in  the  higher  circles  of  Anglo-Norman 
society,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  older  version  of  the  *  Willame  ' 
in  England. 

Leaving  now  these  matters  of  literary  criticism, 
we  shall  relate  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  remaining 
events  of  the  poem.  William  sets  out  with  thirty 
thousand  men  from  what  is  called  simply  his  bone 
cite.  He  arrives  in  the  Archamp,  and  is  defeated  as 
before — save  for  minor  differences — and  forced  to 
flee.  In  his  flight,  he  comes  upon  Vivien  dying,  but 
still  able  to  speak.  We  have  to  do  with  an  attenua- 
tion of  the  original  tragedy.  He  dismounts,  and 
weeps  over  his  nephew,  who  revives  for  long  enough 
to  make  an  aft  of  contrition  for  his  sins,  then  dies. 
The  scene  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  in 
all  the  range  of  old  French  literature.  William  lifts 
the  body  to  the  saddle,  resolved  to  bear  it  to  Orange, 
but  he  is  almost  immediately  attacked  by  pursuers, 
and  forced  to  replace  it  on  the  earth.  He  succeeds 
in  cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  begins 
a  solitary  flight.  He  is  soon  attacked  by  a  formidable 
Saracen,  whom  he  succeeds  in  slaying,  and  whose 
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horse  he  mounts.  The  enemy  pursue  him  to  Orange. 
He  rides  up  to  the  gate,  but  the  porter  does  not 
recognize  him,  and  refuses  to  let  him  enter  without 
the  authorization  of  Guibour.  The  porter  hurries 
to  the  palace,  and  tells  her  that  a  strange  knight  is 
at  the  gate,  a  man  of  huge  stature  and  terrible  ap- 
pearance, who  says  that  he  is  William.  He  rides  a 
beautiful  horse,  and  pagan  arms  hang  at  his  side. 
Lady  Guibour  hastens  down  the  stone  stairs,  mounts 
the  wall  above  the  gate:  '  Who  are  you  who  ask 
entrance  at  the  gate? '  c  Lady,'  said  he,  '  truly  you 
know  me  well.  I  am  William,  the  marchis  al 
curbnies'^  e  Miserable  pagan!  You  know  well  how 
to  deceive!  By  such  tricks  as  that  you  will  never 
enter  here,  for  I  am  alone,  there  are  no  men  to 
defend  me.  If  you  were  William  al  curbnies^  there 
would  be  with  you  seven  thousand  men  of  arms  of 
the  Franks  of  France,  noble  barons.  All  about 
there  would  be  jongleurs  singing,  and  one  would 
hear  the  music  of  viol  and  harp!'  'Alas,  unfor- 
tunate that  I  am,'  said  William  al  curbnies^  '  amid 
such  joy  I  was  wont  to  go!  Lady,  you  know  well 
that,  as  long  as  God  pleases,  a  man  has  wealth,  and 
that  when  it  pleases  Him  no  longer,  he  has  poverty! 
Truly,  I  have  returned  from  the  Archamp  by  the 
sea,  where  I  lost  Vivien  the  noble.  My  nephew 
Bertram  was  captured,  and  Guielin  and  Guischard 
the  courageous." 

Guibour  interrupts  him.    She  sees  coming  a  band 

1  In  later  poems,  William  is  usually  called  the  marquis  au  court 
neZ)  a  title  which  has  aroused  endless  discussion.  The  new  epic 
shows  us  that  the  original  word  was  courb^  and  that  the  title  is 
equivalent  to  hook-nosed  or  beak-nosed. 
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of  Saracens  who  have  just  returned  from  pillaging 
sweet  France.  They  have  pillaged  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  are  driving  along  a  hundred  Christian 
captives.1  She  points  to  the  band  of  marauders,  and 
says  that,  if  he  were  William  he  would  never  allow 
such  a  thing.  Thereupon  he  attacks  the  infidels, 
frees  the  prisoners,  and  returns  to  ask  entrance  to 
the  city.  This,  however,  is  still  refused  him  until 
he  has  bared  his  head  that  Guibour  may  see  the 
scar  from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  with 
Tibaut  1'Escler.  She  then  bids  the  porter  to  open 
the  gate.  William  enters  at  last.  The  hundred  lines 
that  follow  are  so  interesting  and  so  beautiful  that 
we  cannot  resist  translating  them,  in  spite  of  the 
insufficiency  of  cold,  foreign  prose,  as  compared 
with  the  strange  beauty  of  the  original  verse.  When 
we  consider  that  the  text  as  we  have  it  has  evidently 
undergone  numerous  deteriorations,  we  obtain  an 
idea  of  what  must  once  have  been  the  primitive 
power  of  the  epic,  and  we  understand  somewhat  its 
popularity  in  mediaeval  castles. 

Count  William  dismounted  at  the  marble  steps.  Lady 
Guibour  received  his  horse  and  Jed  it  into  the  stable.  She 
took  off  its  bridle  and  saddle,  and  gave  it  fodder  and  oats 
to  eat.  Then  she  covered  it  with  a  good  warm  blanket. 
After  this,  she  went  to  salute  and  embrace  the  count.  She 


1  The  depredations  committed  against  this  celebrated  church  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  numerous  and  disastrous.  We  mention  only 
one  case.  According  to  Rodericus  Toletanus,  c  Historia  Arabum,' 
cap.  xiv,  the  Saracens  had  sacked  Tours  and  the  monastery  before 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  732.  The  exploits  of  Guillaume  de  Toulouse, 
the  original  of  Guillaume  au  courbnes,  occur  about  sixty  or  seventy 
years  later. 
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spoke  to  him  courteously  and  fair.  c  Sir  William/  said  she, 
c  what  hast  thou  done  with  thy  men  whom  thou  didst  lead 
away,  four-thousand  and  seven  hundred  strong  ? ' x  '  By  my 
faith,  lady,  the  pagans  have  vanquished  them.  With 
bloody  mouths  they  are  lying  prone  in  the  Archamp.'  '  Sir 
William/  said  she,  cwhat  hast  thou  done  with  Vivien?' 
*  By  my  faith,  lady,  he  lies  dead  covered  with  blood/  When 
Guibour  heard,  her  heart  was  filled  with  aching.  'Sir 
William/  said  she, '  what  hast  thou  done  with  Bertram,  the 
son  of  Bernard  of  the  city  of  Brusban? '  c  Wife,  sweet 
friend,  he  fought  bravely  in  the  battle!  Fifteen  times  he 
charged  over  the  deadly  field.  At  the  sixteenth,  the  enemy 
so  assailed  him  that  they  slew  under  him  his  splendid  steed. 
He  fought  on  foot,  his  sword  in  hand,  his  shield  in  front 
of  him.  He  cut  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but  there  they 
took  him,  the  devilish  crew;  they  bound  his  hands  and 
feet.  Before  my  eyes  they  bore  him  away  to  one  of  their 
boats.  It  was  beyond  me  to  protect  or  succour  him.' 
'God!'  said  the  lady,  'what  mourning  for  Bertram!  My 
heart  aches,  for  I  loved  him  much!  2  Sir  William/  said  she, 
'  what  hast  thou  done  with  Guiotun,  the  handsome  boy  with 
such  winning  ways?  At  his  departure  I  gave  him  the 
standard  that  had  belonged  to  King  Mabun,  the  horse  of 
Oliver  the  Gascon,  and  the  halberc  and  helmet  of  Tibaut 
1'Escler.'  '  By  my  faith,  lady,  he  fought  like  a  tried  knight. 
It  was  he  who  bore  the  standard  in  the  battle,  and  he  con- 
tended until  the  sixteenth  charge.  Then  the  fell  Saracens 
took  him,  and  bound  his  feet  and  arms.  Before  my  eyes, 
they  put  him  into  a  ship.  He  received  neither  aid  nor 
succour  from  me.'  'God!'  said  the  lady,  'what  anguish 
and  what  sorrow!  My  heart  aches,  for  I  loved  him  much! 


1  The  contradiction  between  these  figures  and  the  thirty  thou- 
sand men  with  whom  the  hero  seems  to  have  set  out,  is  probably 
due  to  some  confusion  in  the  versions. 

2  These  words  of  Guibour  are  full  of  feeling.  In  fact,  Bertram,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  heroes  of  the  French  epics,  nephew  to  William, 
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Sir  William,  what  hast  thou  done  with  Walter,  with 
Guielin  and  with  Count  Reiner?'  'By  my  faith,  lady,  the 
pagans  have  vanquished  them.  They  lie  in  chains  in  their 
ships.'  *  God,'  said  the  lady,  c  what  anguish  and  what 
sorrow!  if,  as  thou  sayest,  not  one  of  them  returns! ' 

William  takes  his  wife  by  her  silken  sleeve.  Together, 
they  mount  the  marble  stairs.  There  is  not  a  man  to  serve 
them.  Lady  Guibour  hastens  to  bring  him  water  to  wash, 
and  afterwards  she  gives  him  the  towel.1  Then  they  sit 
down  at  the  lowest  table.  For  grief,  they  cannot  sit  at  the 
highest.  William  sees  the  benches,  the  seats  and  the  tables 
where  his  many  brave  knights  used  to  sit.  Now  there  is 
no  one  amusing  himself  in  the  hall,  playing  at  chess  or 
backgammon.  Speaking  aloud,  he  regrets  them,  as  becomes 
a  loyal  man.2  cAlas!  good  hall!  how  long  thou  art  and 
wide !  On  all  sides,  I  see  thee  so  adorned.  Blest  be  the 
lady  who  thus  has  bedecked  thee!3  Alas!  lofty  tables! 
how  high  you  are !  I  see  cloths  of  white  linen  spread, 
bowls  filled  to  the  brim,  haunches  and  shoulders  of  venison, 
cakes  and  wafers.  They  will  not  be  eaten  by  the  sons  of 
gentle  ladies,  who,  in  the  Archamp  lie  with  heads  cut  off! ' 
William  weeps,  and  Guibour  swoons.  He  supports  her, 
and  comforts  her :  c  Guibour,  my  lady,  thou  hast  no  cause 
to  weep,  for  thou  hast  lost  none  of  thy  own  family.  But 
I,  I  have  lost  my  noble  kinsmen,  and  may  well  grieve  and 


is  united  to  his  aunt  Guibour  by  the  most  touching  devotion,  as  is 
shown  by  numerous  passages. 

1  If  must  not  be  supposed  that  she  would  not  have  rendered 
this  service  had  there  been  servants  present.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  lady  of  the  house  thus  to  serve  guests  and  friends,  and 
the  loftiest  lady  seems  to  have  been  proud  and  glad  to  perform  this 
duty,  as  scores  of  passages  indicate. 

'  The  verb  regreter^  as  here  used,  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
funeral  lament,  a  dirge  for  the  dead,  in  accordance  with  mediaeval 
custom. 

3  An  ancient  legend  tells  how  Guibour  had  the  walls  of  her 
palace  ornamented  with  figures  of  beasts  and  animals. 
VI,  K 
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lament.  I  will  flee  away  into  a  strange  country,  to  Saint- 
Michel-au-Peril-de-la-Mer,  or  to  a  desert,  where  men  can 
never  find  me.1  There  I  will  become  a  hermit  monk,  and 
thou,  thou  shalt  become  a  nun,  and  shalt  wear  a  veil  over 
thy  head  ! '  c  Sir  William/  said  she, { it  will  be  time  to  think 
of  that  when  we  have  finished  becomingly  our  adive  life' 
(LI.  2328-2420). 

She  urges  him  to  start  at  dawn  for  Laon,  which 
appears  as  the  capital  of  the  Prankish  kings  long 
before  Paris  attains  this  honour.2  Accordingly,  he 
sets  out  to  obtain  aid  the  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  a  mere  lad  as  squire.  The  picture  drawn 
of  the  hero's  kindness  to  his  squire  shows  a  new 
side  to  his  charafter.  The  lance  and  the  shield  were 
heavy.  William  takes  pity  on  the  lad,  and  relieves 
him  of  these  burdens;  'but  when  they  were  to 
meet  a  pilgrim  or  merchant,  or  to  come  to  a 
castle  or  town,  he  gave  all  his  arms  back  to  the 
child/  He  rides  northward,  often  weeping  for  his 
nephews. 

William  arrives  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Laon. 
He  had  been  wont  to  bring  gold  from  Spain  and 
to  distribute  it  with  a  lavish  hand.  Scores  of  young 
knights  swarm  out  of  the  palace,  and  hasten  to  hold 
his  horse  for  him,  and  to  do  him  honour.  But  when 
he  tells  them  that  he  has  nothing,  and  that  he  has 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  later  legend  of  the  great 
hero,   he   a&ually    becomes   a   monk.      In   facl:,   the    '  Moniage 
Guillaume '  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  oldest  epics  of  the  cycle — 
an  epic  about  to  be  published  by  the  Soci£t£  des  Anciens  Textes 
Fran£ais,  Paris.    The  original  of  our  hero,  Guillaume  de  Tou- 
louse, became  a  monk  in  his  old  age,  in  806. 

2  Paris  is  mentioned,  however,  as  an  important  city:  1.  2585  ; 
also  1.  3535. 
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been  fearfully  defeated  in  the  Archamp,  they  leave 
him,  and  go  back  into  the  palace  where  they  con- 
tinue their  interrupted  repast.  The  king  reproves 
them,  and  sends  to  have  William  conduced  into  the 
hall,  where  he  tells  of  his  defeat  and  of  the  situation 
of  Guibour,  besieged  in  Orange  with  only  women 
to  aid  in  its  defence.  The  King  receives  him  kindly, 
but,  on  being  asked  for  succour,  refuses,  whereupon 
William  bursts  into  a  passion,  draws  off  his  glove, 
throws  it  at  Louis'  feet,  and  announces  that  he  ceases 
to  be  his  vassal.  Others  present  interfere  and  convince 
the  king  that  unless  the  encroachments  of  the  Saracens 
are  checked  at  once,  they  will  end  by  conquering  all 
France.  He  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  help,  and  that 
he  will  himself  accompany  the  army.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  scene  takes  an  unexpected  turn,  for  the  queen 
cries  out  that  he  must  not  go;  that  Guibour  was  born 
in  pagandom,  and  knows  all  the  art  of  herbs  and 
potions;  that  she  would  poison  him,  in  which  case 
William  would  become  king  and  Guibour  queen, 
while  she,  the  speaker,  would  be  undone.  This 
speech,  startling  in  its  naturalness  and  vivacity, 
corroborates  evidence  already  existing  which  ascribes 
to  Guibour  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  magician. 
William's  reply  to  the  queen  is  of  a  violence  that 
oversteps  all  limits.  The  bitter  lines  leap  from  his 
lips,  each  one  with  an  insult  or  an  injury.  At  the 
end  of  his  horrible  arraignment,  he  strides  towards 
the  cowering  woman,  and  starts  to  draw  his  sword 
to  kill  her,  when,  happily,  his  arm  is  stayed  by  the 
interposition  of  his  own  father,  who  happens  to  be 
present.  The  king  sides  with  William,  and  gives 
orders  for  the  immediate  levy  of  an  army.  Thus 
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closes  this  celebrated  scene,  known  as  the  wrath  of 
William.1 

At  this  point  another  poem  has  been  welded  to 
the  preceding  events,  and  is  to  occupy  nearly  all  of 
the  remaining  nine  hundred  lines  of  the  manuscript. 
This  new  poem  is  the  *  Reneward,'  and  begins  with 
line  2647: 

De  la  quisine  al  rei  issit  un  bacheler : 

c  From  the  kitchen  of  the  king  a  youth  came  forth.' 
The  c  Willame  '  preserves  for  us,  not  alone  the  epic 
events  which  its  title  comports,  but  also  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  '  Reneward,'  a  good  part  of  the 
remaining  fourth  of  which  we  already  possessed. 
This  poem  draws  its  name  from  that  of  its  hero. 
Reneward  is  the  son  of  Deramed,  and  consequently 
a  brother  of  Guibour.  He  ran  away  from  home 
when  a  boy,  was  captured  by  pirate  merchants  and 
sold  as  a  slave.  He  was  finally  bought  by  the  king, 
and  brought  to  Paris.  He  served  seven  years  in  the 
king's  kitchen  at  Laon,  where  his  overgrown  body 
and  tremendous  strength  made  him  an  objeft  of 
derision  and  of  dread.  Immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  poignant  and  fearful  scene  of  the  wrath  of 
William,  at  the  moment  when  the  king  has  given 
orders  for  the  preparation  of  an  army,  by  an  admir- 
able juxtaposition  of  dramatic  elements,  this  uncouth 

1  We  say  *  celebrated,'  for  this  scene  exists  in  *  Aliscanas,'  and 
has  long  figured  as  one  of  the  masterly  scenes  of  the  French  epic. 
One  thing  which  may  have  added  to  the  terror  of  this  scene  in 
the  minds  of  the  listeners  is  the  facl:  that  the  queen  is  said  to  be 
William's  sister.  We  expedl  shortly  to  try  to  prove  in  another 
journal  that  the  woman  thus  brutalized  by  our  hero  was  not  his 
sister. 
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young  giant,  bare-footed,  in  rags,  carrying  easily 
over  his  shoulder  a  huge  bludgeon,  walks  out  of  the 
kitchen,  enters  the  royal  hall,  thronged  with  the 
nobles  of  the  court,  and  advances  until  he  stands 
before  William.  Assuredly,  rarely  have  two  poems 
been  joined  with  equal  skill!  It  will  be  impossible, 
for  lack  of  space,  to  recount  in  detail  the  events 
which  follow.  We  shall  venture,  however,  to 
indicate  the  thread  of  the  story,  if  only  to  offer  to 
the  reader  a  conception  of  the  '  Willame '  taken  as 
a  whole. 

After  bantering  Reneward  on  his  appearance, 
which  is  that  of  a  man  who  dines  early  and  rises 
late,  William  accepts  his  proffered  services,  and  he 
sets  out  with  the  army  of  relief.  The  army  arrives 
at  Orange,  and  William  and  Reneward  are  able  to 
enter  the  city.  They  mount  the  palace  stairs. 
Guibour,  after  the  first  salutations,  fixes  her  eyes  on 
the  strange  figure  of  Reneward,  and  inquires  who 
he  is.1  She  seeks  a  conversation  with  him,  learns 
his  name  and  that  of  his  father.  She  sees  that  he 
must  be  her  young  brother,  but  does  not  impart 
this  knowledge  to  him.  None  the  less,  she  shows 
unusual  interest  in  him,  and  equips  him  with  arms. 
Supper  is  now  ready;  the  knights  troop  in  and  sit 
down  at  table,  but  Reneward  follows  his  natural 
inclinations.  Wearing  the  sword  which  Guibour 

1  In  Guibour's  questions  as  to  William's  success  at  Court,  there 
occurs  a  valuable  passage.  To  her  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
emperor  is  coming,  he  answers  that  he  lies  ill  in  his  chapel  at  Aix. 
c  If  now  he  has  taken  to  his  bed,'  she  replies,  *  may  he  never  get 
up.'  This  is  a  clear  reference  to  Charlemagne,  and  indicates  that 
the  action  of  the  'Reneward'  was  originally  placed  under  this  prince. 
Cf.  1.  2938. 
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has  given  him,  he  marches  into  the  kitchen,  where 
he  busies  himself  at  turning  the  spits.    The  cooks 
are  delighted  at  his  culinary  skill,  and  ply  him  with 
wine  and  claret.    He  is  soon  drunk.    Guibour  has 
had  prepared  for  him  a  good  bed.    He  is  brought 
in,  looks  stupidly  at  the  bed,  turns  and  staggers 
back  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  throws  himself  down 
by  the  fire  to  sleep.    This  is  the  incongruous  hero, 
who  in  the  battle  is  to  play  the  great  role,  and  who 
ends  by  winning  our  sympathy  and  even  affe<5tion. 
Reneward  is  up  long  before  day,  and  forces  the 
soldiers  to  begin  at  once  their  march  to  the  Ar- 
champ.1    The  scene  of  their  departure  in  the  dark- 
ness is  genuinely  amusing,  like  many  of  the  scenes 
where  he  appears.     In   the   battle  which  ensues, 
Reneward  plays  the  chief  part.    It  is  he  who  liber- 
ates the  imprisoned  nephews,  who  slays  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  hostile  champions,  and  who  wins, 
in  short,  the  viftory.    The  Saracens  flee,  the  Chris- 
tians obtain  a  rich  booty  and  return  to  Orange.    At 
this  point  occurs  an  episode  which  doubtless  won 
for  Reneward  much  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  of  old,  in  the  castles  of  France  and  England, 
heard  sung  the  '  Song  of  William/    The  viftors  re- 
turn to  Orange  with  music  and  rejoicings.    They 
sit  down  to  a  bountiful  dinner,  but  Reneward  has 
been  left  behind!    No  one  has  invited  him  to  the 
repast,  and  William  sits  as  forgetful  as  the  others  of 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered.    It  is  the  old  story 

1  The  awkwardness  of  the  Saracens'  apparent  abandonment  of 
the  siege  and  of  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  Archamp  to  attack 
them,  is  one  trace  of  the  fusion  of  two  separate  poems.  The 
4  Reneward '  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  the  Archamp. 
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of  the  forgetfulness  of  merit  by  power.  Some  squires 
who  have  seen  Reneward  come  to  inform  William 
of  his  strange  neglect.  William  offers  a  reward  to 
whoever  will  bring  Reneward  back.  Hundreds 
mount  on  horseback  and  ride  in  a  wild  rout,  but 
the  offended  hero  receives  them  with  blows  and 
curses,  kills  many,  and  puts  the  remainder  to  flight. 
At  last  William  and  Guibour  go  themselves,  and, 
at  the  prayer  of  the  countess,  whose  voice  seems  to 
touch  him,  he  yields,  and  accompanies  them  to 
Orange.  Follow  the  baptism  of  Reneward  and  his 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  court,  Ermentrud. 
The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Vivien  are  conferred 
on  him.  The  poem  closes  with  a  conversation  be- 
tween Guibour  and  Reneward,  of  whom  she  inquires 
the  history  of  his  life.  This  he  relates  in  a  few 
words.  Then  follow  two  lines  really  charming  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  art :  c  Guibour  heard  him 
and  stepped  forward:  "  Kiss  me,  brother,  I  am  thy 
own  sister!  " 

Guiburc  Toi,  si  passat  avant: 

Baisez  mei,  frere!  ta  soror  sui  naissant! 

The  well-rounded  action  has  reached  its  conclusion; 
the  play  is  over,  the  curtain  descends. 

Such  are  the  main  events  of  this  ail-but  primitive 
masterpiece.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  a  score  of 
scenes  which  might  well  tempt  a  painter,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come  when  an  artist 
of  talent,  possessing  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  France,  will  give  to  the  world  a 
series  of  powerful  and  adequate  illustrations  of  the 
admirable,  the  unique  '  Willame  ' !  The  range  of 
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feeling  and  emotion,  the  changing  variety  of  the 
scenes,  are  without  parallel  in  the  French  epic — the 
latest  and  last  of  the  epics  which  the  world  has  seen 
or  will  see — and  in  these  regards  our  poem  is  con- 
siderably superior  to  the  c  Roland/  It  is  superior 
to  the  '  Roland,'  too,  in  profundity.  Most  of  the 
beauties  of  the  c  Roland  '  strike  one  at  the  first  or 
second  reading ;  if  one  reads  the  c  Willame  '  a  hun- 
dred times,  one  will  still  find  depths  of  beauty  and 
truth  which  have  thus  far  been  unperceived.  The 
perfection  of  the  '  Willame  *  is  that  of  a  primitive 
monument.  The  poem  impresses  us  like  a  miracu- 
lous Ilion,  dug,  eternal,  from  its  ruins,  and  standing 
before  us  almost  unchanged.  When  the  text  of  the 
c  Willame '  has  received  the  sure  and  safe  correc- 
tions which  modern  philology  allows,  it  will  remain 
for  posterity  the  most  primitive,  the  most  human, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  chansons  de 
geste  of  ancient  France. 

RAYMOND  WEEKS. 


WHAT    FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
BOOKS  ARE  ABOUT. 

III.  LAW. 

HE  complaint  made  as  to  the  subjeft  of 
our  last  article,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  books  mentioned  in  it  are  never 
read,  can  certainly  not  be  made  as  to 
law.  Every  day  some  of  the  books  of 
which  we  have  to  speak  are  quoted 
in  every  high  court  of  the  world,  and  no  right  under- 
standing of  any  legal  code  of  to-day  can  be  obtained 
except  they  are  understood.  Even  the  Commen- 
tators, though  their  vogue  is  long  past,  have  their 
historical  interest.1 

Written  law  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  (i)  Canon  Law — 
the  law  of  the  Church ;  (ii)  Civil  Law — the  law  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  and  (iii)  Local  Law — 
the  law  of  countries  and  towns  outside  the  Empire, 
and  of  free  towns  within  it.  Beyond  this  body  of 
printed  law,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak,  lay  a 
vast  body  of  customary  law,  written  or  unwritten. 
Every  city,  every  manor,  every  guild  had  its  own 
rules,  binding  on  all  its  members  equally  with  the 
great  law  outside,  sometimes  early  reduced  to 
writing,  as  in  the  case  of  cities  and  the  greater  craft 

1  A  very  good  account  of  mediaeval  law  teaching  is  to  be  found 
in  RashdalFs  *  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages'  under  the  heading 
of  Bologna. 
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guilds,  sometimes  preserved  only  by  oral  testimony, 
as  in  the  Manor-Courts. 

The  Canon  Law  was  that  enforced  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  Christendom.  It  included  the 
local  constitutions  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  pro- 
vince in  addition  to  the  universal  laws  of  the 
Roman  Church.  But  it  is  the  latter  only  which 
are  usually  understood  when  we  speak  of  Canon 
Law.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Empire, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  clergy  are  embodied  in 
the  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  and  later  in 
the  c  Breviary  of  Alaric  '  and  the  '  Laws  of  the  Bar- 
barians/ while  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Councils, 
the  '  liber  poenitentialis  '  and  others  contained  regu- 
lations for  its  internal  government.  As  time  went 
on,  a  number  of  decisions  (decreta)  of  the  Popes,  of 
Councils,  etc.,  were  given  on  points  of  general  in- 
terest, and  these  were  gathered  into  collections. 
One  of  the  colleftions,  by  Bishop  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(1114),  called  the  c  Pannormia '  or  '  Summa  Decre- 
torum,'  was  printed  at  Basel  in  1499.  Other  col- 
leftions  were  made  by  Regino  of  Priim,  Buchard, 
Algerus,  etc.  About  1142,  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
Bologna,  collefled  all  the  decisions  in  force  at  the 
time,  and  reduced  them  to  systematic  form  in  the 
'Decretum  Gratiani,'  or'  Concordia  Discordantium 
Canonum.'  It  is  composed  of  three  books,  the  first 
(stating  the  law)  having  101  distinftiones.,  divided 
into  canones,  the  second  having  36  causae  (or 
imaginary  cases),  each  divided  into  questiones  and 
canones  except  causa  33,  quest.  3,  c  de  penitentia,' 
which  is  further  divided  into  7  distinEliones  with 
canones,  being  very  long.  In  any  rigid  system  of 
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classification  the  numerous  works  on  the  c  trees  of 
affinity/  etc.,  would  rank  as  comments  to  causa  35 
of  the  second  book.  The  third  book  consists  of  five 
distinfiiones  with  canones.  Every  now  and  then  one 
finds  in  the  text  chapters  headed  Palea  (fifty  of 
them):  they  are  supposed  to  be  notes  of  a  pupil 
named  Paucapalea,  though  other  explanations  of 
the  name  have  been  offered.  Some  occasional  notes 
are  headed  Diffa  Gratiani  and  are  of  equal  authority 
with  the  text.  Hain  has  thirty-nine  editions  of  the 
book,  all  accompanied  by  the  gloss  of  Bartholomew 
Brixensis  (1258),  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Jo- 
hannes Teutonicus  (1212)  in  addition.  The  most 
important  commentaries  are  those  of  Johannes 
Andrea  (i  346), c  leftura  super  arboribus '  (thirty-six 
editions,  Hain),  the c  margarita  decreti '  of  Martinus 
Polonus  (1279),  (twenty  editions  in  Hain),  the  '  flos 
decreti '  of  Johannes  Hispanus,  and  the  '  rosarium 
decreti'  of  Guido  de  Baiso  (1313),  (seven  editions 
in  Hain).  Quotations  are  usually  made  by  the  first 
word  of  the  canon,  e.g.,  4  nuper  foro  populensis.' 
The  table  before  any  edition  gives  the  references  in 
Book  I  citing  the  distinSio  only,  in  Book  II  the  causa 
and  questio.  Thus, c  nullum  facere '  is  dist.  28  (Book 
I) ;  '  nuper  foro  populensis  '  is  found  in  7,  qu.  2,  i.e., 
Book  II,  Causa  7,  questio  2.  Book  III  is  cited  c  de 
consec?  dist.  i.,  etc.,  while  a  quotation  from  the  long 
question  3  in  Book  II  is  cited  as,  e.g.,  de  penit.  dist.  i. 
As  to  the  c  False  Decretals '  which  once  agitated 
learned  Christendom,  while  it  is  conceded  that  many 
of  them  are  unauthentic,  not  being  the  work  of  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear,  it  is  acknowledged 
on  the  other  hand  that  of  these  c  unauthentic '  de- 
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cretals  many  are  unquestionably  genuine  documents 
of  early  date,  though  later  than  that  assigned  to  them. 
It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  thirty-five  Canons 
of  the  Decretum  are  apocryphal,  and  thirty  are 
published  under  the  wrong  names,  while  eight  of 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  are  apocryphal.  A  com- 
plete list  of  them  may  be  found  in  Andre,  '  Cours 
de  droit  Canon,'  III,  151  (ed.  1860). 

For  nearly  a  century  no  official  compilation  ap- 
peared, for  Gratian's  work  was  after  all  only  a  text- 
book, till  Gregory  IX,  the  friend  of  St.  Francis, 
ordered  St.  Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  a  Dominican, 
afterwards  General  of  the  Order,  to  codify  the 
decisions  since  the  Decretum  (1234).  He  divided 
them  into  five  books,  each  with  tituli  and  capitul&% 
and  afforded  a  framework  to  which  all  future  addi- 
tions to  the  canon  law  could  be  affixed.  Hain 
shows  forty-five  editions  of  it,  all  accompanied  by 
the  gloss  of  Bernardus  Parmensis  (1266):  the  'Casus 
decretalium'  of  the  latter  had  eleven  editions.  In 
early  manuscript  copies  of  the  c  Decretales,'  much 
of  the  particular  matter  out  of  which  the  decision 
arose  is  omitted,  it  is  supplied  in  the  printed  copies 
as  c partes  decisaej  beginning  ('  et  infra  '),  or  ('et  j. '). 
The  short  citation  is  in  X.  lib.  i.  d.  i.  c.  i.,  or  in  X. 
de  summa  trin.  c.  firmiter^  X.  being  Extravagantes. 
The  names  of  these  tituli  are  often  used  as  the  sub- 
jects of  separate  volumes  by  later  canononists,  thus 
Barbatia  c  de  fide  instrumentorum  '  is  a  commentary 
on  X.  lib.  i.  tit.  22;  Breitenbach  '  de  statu  mona- 
chorum'  on  X.  3.  35;  c  rep.  c.  lator.  de  homicidio* 
on  c.  9  (lator  presentium)  of  X.  5.  12  (a  letter  to  a 
Bishop  of  Exeter  by  the  way).  Many  of  the  deci- 
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sions  in  this  and  the  succeeding  compilations  arise 
out  of  English  appeals,  and  throw  a  not  inconsider- 
able side-light  on  our  history.  A  list  of  references 
to  them  is  to  be  found  in  '  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae 
Statuta,'  II,  232.  The  particular  case  in  this  chapter 
is  that  of  a  man  in  minor  orders  who  by  chance 
was  sporting  (ludens)  with  another  and  threw  him 
on  the  ground,  where  a  knife  which  had  fallen 
beneath  him  ran  into  his  side  and  killed  him.  It 
is  decided  that  an  unwitting  man-slayer  may  be 
ordained.  Breitenbach  on  this  disputes  as  to  win- 
nings at  cards,  whether  they  are  to  be  returned, 
what  things  are  prohibited  in  sport,  and  'many 
other  useful  questions.'  The  subjects  of  the  five 
books  are  indicated  in  the  verse,  '  Judex,  judicium, 
clerus,  connubia,  crimen.'  The  principal  comment- 
ators are  Bernard  of  Pavia,  Godefredo  de  Trano 
(1245), c  super  rubricis.'  Innocent  IV  (1254),  'ap- 
paratus,' Bernardus  (1260),  'margarita  decretalium,' 
and  Henry  of  Hostia,  Ostiensis  (1271),  csumma.' 

The  next  authoritative  issue  of  decisions  was 
made  in  1298  by  Boniface  VIII,  the  c  Liber  Sextus 
Decretalium '  cited  as  Sextus,  or  in  VI°  or  in  6.  It 
is  divided  into  five  books,  with  titles  and  canons  as 
the  Decretals  were,  and  having  the  same  subjedts. 
The  reference  is  usually  made  by  the  first  words  of 
the  chapter  or  canon,  thus  exiit  qui  seminat  in  6.  is 
c.  Ill  of  de  verborum  significatione,  i.e.  c.  3,  in  6. 
lib.  5,  tit.  12.  It  is  a  famous  explanation  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Francis.  There  are  about  fifty  known 
editions  of  the  Sextus^  all  of  them  accompanied  by 
the  gloss  of  Johannes  Andrea  of  Bologna  (1349), 
and  about  a  dozen  of  them  also  containing  the 
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Clementines.  The  Sextus  ends  with  a  list  of  eighty- 
eight  regulae  juris,  which  are  often  commented  on 
and  reprinted.  The  only  important  separate  com- 
mentary on  the  book  is  that  of  Dominic  de  San 
Geminiano  (1406) — fourteen  editions  in  Hain — 
though  Guido  e  Baiso  (1313),  and  Johannes  of 
Meaux  (1313),  are  also  esteemed. 

Clement  V.  prepared  the  next  volume  of  Decretals, 
the  '  Constitutiones  Clementinae,'  cited  as  in  Clem., 
of  which  there  are  forty  editions  in  Hain  (eighteen 
in  Pro6tor),  not  counting  the  dozen  with  the  Sextus. 
The  gloss  is  by  the  same  author,  Johannes  Andrea. 
They  were  first  published  in  1313,  and  re-issued  in 
a  final  form  in  1317.  They  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  bull  of  John  XXII,  communicating  them  to 
the  Universities,  and  more  especially  to  Bologna. 
They  are  divided  into  five  books,  with  titles  and 
canons,  but  book  IV  has  only  one  canon  or  chapter. 
The  compilers  of  the  Clementinae  were  Mandagotus 
and  Berengarius. 

The  last  collection  cited  is  the  Extravagant es 
which  is  made  up  of  the  '  Extravagantes  seu  Con- 
stitutiones Viginti "  of  John  XXII  in  fourteen  titles, 
and  the  c  Extravagantes  Communes,'  a  collection  of 
constitutions  issued  after  the  Sextus,  in  five  books, 
with  titles  and  canons.  They  are  extravagant es  be- 
cause they  go  outside  the  lines  of  the  Decretals,  and 
are  cited  e.g.  c.  ad  conditorem  Xvag.  1°  XXII.  14 
being  c.  3  of  tit.  14  of  the  Extravagantes  of  John 
XXII.  and  c.  ex.  superna.  Xvag.  Comm.  III.  2.  being 
c.  2.  of  tit.  2  of  book  3  of  the  Extravagantes  Com- 
munes.' Johannes  Franciscus  de  Pavinis  (1484), 
William  de  Monte  Laudun  (1343),  and  Isselin  de 
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Cassanis  are  the  principal  commentators  on  these 
books,  not  printed  separately  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  included  in  the  Sextus  of  Chappuis  ( 1 500) , 
of  which  no  copy  seems  to  be  described  except  that 
in  the  Mazarine,  and  that  very  imperfectly  (H. 
3627).  A  large  number  of  these  Constitutiones, 
are,  however,  appended  to  other  editions  of  the 
Sextus  and  Clementines. 

A  complete  collection,  a  c  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,' 
will  also  contain  the  c  Canones  Penitentiales,"  the 
'  Canones  Sanftorum  Apostolorum"  and  the  "Regu- 
lae  .  .  .  Cancellarie  Apostolicae.'  The  first  are  not 
identical  with  the  five  editions  in  Hain,  4335-9, 
but  they  correspond  to  the  *  Canones  penitentialum 
textus  '  from  the  Summa  of  Astesanus  (Hain,  4340- 
3).  The  c  Regulae,'  in  its  usual  form,  is  later  than 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Of  works  on  the  Canon  Law  there  are  many 
varieties,  Summae^  or  Distinttiones  are  abridgements 
of  the  text,  with  cross  references  to  other  decisions 
which  modify  its  force.  Others  owe  their  names  to 
the  customs  of  the  university.  Courses  of  ledtures 
on  special  subjects  by  the  professors  were  given  on 
particular  days,  and  called  Dominicales,  Mercurial*** 
etc.,  Sunday  lectures,  Wednesday  lectures,  etc. 
^uestiones  were  moots  of  the  students  under  the 
presidency  of  a  professor  at  which  digests  of  cases 
(casus)  were  considered.  Camilla  were  opinions  on 
special  points  of  theory  or  practice  given  by  eminent 
legists.  There  are,  of  course,  hardly  any  com- 
mentators who  range  over  the  whole  Canon  Law, 
but  there  are  innumerable  works  on  particular  parts. 
Thus  to  take  Proctor's  list  alone  there  are  approxi- 
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mately  thirty-nine  works  on  the  Decretum  of 
Gratian,  seventy-two  on  the  Decretals  of  Gregory, 
including  four  editions  of  Innocent  IV,  c  Apparatus 
super  decretales,'  seventeen  on  the  Sextus,  and 
twelve  on  the  Clementines,  including  four  editions 
of  Johannes  de  Imola  (1436),  'in  Clementinas,' 
two  of  Nicholas  Panormitanus  (1445),  '  Glossae 
Clementinae/  and  four  of  Franc.  Zabarella  (1417), 
c  super  Clementinis.'  Of  particular  comments  the 
number  in  Prodtor  is  very  small,  but  this  hardly 
represents  the  real  state  of  the  state.  The  subjedts 
range  over  the  whole  field  from  Witchcraft  and 
Usury  to  Gaming  and  the  Papal  Jurisdiction  over 
vacant  benefices.  Stephanus  Costa  of  Padua  (1478), 
c  de  ludo,'  goes  very  fully  into  the  law  on  gambling; 
Laurence  de  Rodulphis  (1425)  is  an  authority  '  de 
usuris]';  Felinus  Sandaeus  of  Ferrara  (1503),  repre- 
sented in  Pro6lor  by  five,  has  fifty-six  editions  of 
seventeen  works  in  Hain.  Among  the  c  Consilia ' 
those  of  Nicholas  Panormitanus  (six  editions  in  Proc- 
tor, seventeen  in  Hain),  are  the  most  important. 

A  class  of  work  follows  of  practical  value  to 
lawyers,  notaries,  and  litigants.  Of  these  books  the 
most  important  were  the  c  Stylus  Romanae  Curiae ' 
(five  editions  in  Prodtor,  four  in  Hain),  giving  the 
modes  of  beginning  appeals  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  '  Termini  causarum  in  Romana  Curia 
servari  solita  in  causa  beneficiali '  (three  editions  in 
Prodtor  of  six  known  to  exist),  giving  rules  for 
hearings,  the  c  Formularium  instrumentorum  ad 
usum  curiae  Romanae '  (seven  editions  in  Prodtor, 
sixteen  in  Hain),  giving  the  official  forms  of  the 
various  documents  required  in  suits,  etc.,  the  '  For- 
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mularium  Procuratorum  et  Advocatorum  Curiae 
Romanae '  (seven  editions  in  Prodtor,  ten  in  Hain), 
the  '  Formularium  terminorum  Rotae  Romanae/ 
and  the  '  Decisiones  Rotae  Romanae '  (seven  edi- 
tions in  Pro6tor,  thirteen  in  Hain). 

Besides  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  and  the  text- 
books founded  on  it,  however,  other  documents  are 
included  when  speaking  in  a  loose  way  of  Canon 
Law.  Papal  Bulls  not  included  in  the  Corpus  are 
nevertheless  binding,  and  a  good  number  were 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Prodtor  included 
thirty-three  of  them.  Episcopal  Constitutions  and 
the  decrees  of  local  Councils  were  binding  on  the 
dioceses  affected  by  them.  Among  these  are  the 
Statutes  of  the  various  Provinces  (seventeen  editions 
in  Proftor),  including  William  Lyndewode's  c  Con- 
stitutiones  Provinciales  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  '  (four 
editions  in  Prodtor).  Altogether  Prodtor  includes 
about  forty  works  of  this  class.  Comments  on  the 
c  Canones  Poenitentiales '  must  also  be  reckoned 
under  this  head  (Proftor  has  over  sixty) ;  amongst 
them  the  chief  are  the  c  Supplementum  Summae 
Pisanellae'  of  Nicholaus  de  Ausmo  (1434) — seven- 
teen editions  in  Proftor — the  '  Impedimenta  suscep- 
tionis  ordinum5  (two  editions),  the 'Modus  servandus 
in  executione  seu  presentatione  gratie  expeftiva,  et 
reservandi  beneficia '  (two  editions  in  Proftor,  nine 
in  Hain),  and  the  c  Modus  Vacandi  beneficiorum ' 
(three  editions  in  Proftor,  twelve  in  Hain). 

Lastly  comes  a  class  of  text-books  dealing  with 
Canon  and  Civil  Law  at  the  same  time,  harmoniz- 
ing their  rules,  and  applying  each  to  help  the 
deficiencies  of  the  other.  A  parallel  had  early  been 

VI.  L 
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drawn  between  the  Decretum  and  the  Pandecls,  the 
Decretals  and  the  Codex,  and  the  Sextus,  Clement- 
ines and  Extravagantes,  and  the  Novels,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  text-book  was  written  by  Lance- 
lott  to  complete  the  parallel  with  the  Institutions. 
Proftor  has  over  sixty  of  these  text-books,  chief 
among  them  being  the  *  Summa  de  casibus  con- 
scientiae '  of  brother  Astesanus  de  Ast  (1330) — ten 
editions  in  Proftor — divided  into  eight  parts  and 
c  compiled  from  laws  divine  and  human,'  the '  Specu- 
lum Judiciale  '  of  William  Durandus  (1296) — four 
editions  in  Pro6tor,  fourteen  in  Hain — with  addi- 
tions by  the  principal  commentators,  the  '  Differ- 
entiae legum  et  canonum  '  of  Salvianus  Galnanus  of 
Bologna  (1369)  the  'Modus  legendi  abbreviaturas 
in  utroque  jure'  (twenty-one  editions  in  Proftor, 
over  forty  known  to  exist),  and  the  c  Vocabularius 
juris  utriusque '  (sixteen  editions  in  Pro6lor) .  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  that  some  of  the  leading  commentators  on 
canon  law  are  hardly  ever  spoken  of  by  their  names, 
but  are  cited  with  affectionate  brevity.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  *  Archid.,'  Archidiaconus,  Guido 
de  Baiso,  Archdeacon  of  Bologna;  'Host.,'  Hostien- 
sis,  Henry  of  Susa,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Hostia;  '  Ab. 
sic.,'  or  '  Ab.  pan.,'  Abbas  Siculus  or  Panormitanus, 
Nicholas  de  Tudeschi;  'Praepos.,'  Praspositus,  John 
Anthony  of  St.  Georges,  Provost  of  Milan  Cathedral 
(afterwards  a  Cardinal) ;  and  c  Specul.,'  Speculator, 
William  Durandus. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  various 
editions  containing  Extravagantes  has  been  worked 
out  at  some  length  by  J.  W.  Bickell,  c  Ueber  die 
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Enstehung  und  den  heutigen  Gebrauch  der  beiden 
Extravagantensammlungen  des  Corpus  Juris  Canon- 
ici,'  Marburg,  1825.  A  list  is  there  given  of  the 
early  editions  known  to  him  with  an  indication  of 
the  Extravagants  included. 

Turning  to  the  Civil  Law,  we  find  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
full  existence,  its  code  the  law  of  Germany,  of  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  taught  in  every  school 
of  law  in  Christendom.  Outside  the  Empire  were 
England,  with  a  written  and  a  common  law,  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  each  with  its  written  customary 
laws,  Spain,  and  those  Italian  states  and  cities  which 
were  not  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Many  or  most  of  these 
sets  of  laws  appear  in  print  during  the  century. 

Roman  Law  in  its  strictest  sense  only  appears  in  fif- 
teenth-century printing  as  the  law$  of  Justinian  and 
the  writings  of  the  mediaeval  commentators  on  them. 
The  sole  exception  to  this  rule  is  a  work  '  Excep- 
tiones  legum  Romanorum,'  printed  in  1 500  at 
Strassburg;  it  is  a  collection  in  four  books  whose 
date,  author  (a  certain  Petrus),  and  relationship  to 
other  jurists,  are  still  the  subject  of  animated  con- 
troversy. The  Justinian  legislation  is  contained  in 
four  works:  the  c  Codex  Constitutionum,'  the 
c  Digest  or  Pandects/  the  c  Institutiones/  and  the 
'  Novellae.'  When  Justinian  came  to  the  throne 
Roman  Law  consisted  of  two  parts — the  ( jus  vetus  ' 
which  for  practical  purposes  may  be  said  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  writings  of  a  number  of 
celebrated  jurists  like  Ulpian,  Paulus,  Gaius,  etc., 
and  the  'jus  novum '  or  constitutions  (edicts,  etc.) 
of  the  emperors — and  its  confusion  was  great.  His 
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first  step  was  to  order  a  codification  of  all  the  im- 
perial constitutions,  which  was  published  in  529, 
the  first  form  of  the  '  Codex.'  The  jus  novum  thus 
having  been  cleared  up,  a  commission  of  eminent 
lawyers  was  set  to  work  to  draw  up  a  digest  of  the 
jus  vetus  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the 
c  Pande<5ls,'  or  c  Digest '  issued  in  533.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  over  nine  thousand  extracts  from  thirty- 
nine  authors,  divided  into  fifty  books.  Citations  in 
mediaeval  times  are  usually  made  by  the  first  words 
of  the  chapter,  which  can  readily  be  identified  by 
the  tables  provided.  While  the  compilation  of  the 
Digest  was  in  progress,  Justinian  caused  an  element- 
ary text  book  of  law  to  be  written — the  '  Institu- 
tions ' — which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  533. 
The  Codex  was  then  revised  and  brought  into  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  Digest,  and  issued  in  its 
final  form  in  534.  It  contains  over  four  thousand 
six  hundred  constitutions.  These  are  the  authorized 
standards  of  Roman  Law,  and  are  of  course  written 
in  Latin.  After  them,  however,  a  number  of  other 
questions  arose  which  were  decided  by  fresh  imperial 
edifts.  Colle6lions  of  these  c  Novellae'  (which  were 
written  in  Greek)  were  made,  the  most  important 
being  the  '  Authenticum,'  containing  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four.  Of  these,  however,  only  ninety- 
seven,  those  which  were  glossed,  were  regarded  as 
being  of  authority :  it  was  a  maxim  among  mediaeval 
jurists — no  gloss,  no  authority.  The  arrangement 
into  four  works  is  not  that  adopted  in  mediaeval 
law  books.  The  Civil  Law  was  arranged  by  chance 
and  the  early  Bolognese  commentators  into  five 
volumes:  I,  the  '  Digestum  Vetus,'  being  books  i- 
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24  of  the  Digest;  II,  *  Infortiatum,'  being  books 
24-38;  III,  'Digestum  Novum,'  being  books  39- 
50;  IV,  the  'Codex/  being  books  1-9  of  the  Codex; 
V,  c  Parvum  Legum,'  containing  the  Institutions, 
the  Authenticum  (Novels),  and  '  Tres  Libri '  (the 
remainder  of  the  Codex,  books  10-12).  Two  editions 
of  the  whole  of  the  Digests  are  mentioned  by  Hain 
but  are  not  in  Proftor.  The  volumes  always  con- 
tain the  Glossa  Ordinaria  of  Accursius  (1260), 
which  was  published  separately  in  1490  at  Venice, 
and  occasionally  others  in  addition.  Of  the  first 
volume,  the  c  Digestum  Vetus,'  there  are  fifteen 
editions  in  Hain,  eleven  in  Proftor.  The  most 
important  of  the  commentators  is  Bartolus  de  Saxo- 
ferrato  (1357),  c  ledtura  super  fF.  veteri '  (seven 
editions  in  Proftor,  twenty  in  Hain).  The  abbrevia- 
tion fF.  stands  for  digest,  or  pandedl,  and  one  finds 
'  fF.orum '  for  digestorum.  The  only  plausible  ex- 
planation of  this  abbreviation  is  that  the  Greek 
title  of  the  Pandefls  being  Oepdriov,  it  was  always 
quoted  as  0.,  which,  written  cursively,  might  be 
taken  forj^.  The  explanation  is  not  satisfactory l — 
the  Pandefts  were  written  in  Latin,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  they  should  be  cited  by  a  Greek  title — 
but  it  is  the  best  obtainable. 

The '  Infortiatum ' 2  has  nineteen  editions  in  Hain, 
ten  in  Proftor.  Bartolo  is  again  the  chief  Com- 
mentator (eighteen  editions  in  Hain,  six  in  Proftor), 
with  Paulus  de  Castro  (1439) — eight  editions  in 

1  Others  are,  that  the  contra£Hon  was  originally  //  or  D  with  a 
line  through  it. 

3  Infortiatum  means  *  fortified.'  Why  the  book  was  called  so 
is  an  insoluble  mystery. 
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Hain,  four  in  Proftor.  Johannes  de  Imola  (1436), 
is  generally  printed  with  Bartolus,  there  is  one 
separate  edition,  and  a  Gloss  was  published  in  1488 
without  title.  The  '  Digestum  Novum  '  has  seven- 
teen editions  in  Hain,  nine  of  them  in  Proftor. 
Bartolo's  Commentary  in  two  volumes  has  twenty- 
five  numbers  in  Hain,  nine  in  Pro<5tor ;  the  others 
are  unimportant.  Of  the  '  Codex '  there  are  twenty- 
two  editions  in  Hain  with  the  Gloss,  nine  of  them 
in  Proftor.  The  commentators  are  of  unusual  num- 
ber and  importance.  They  include  Francis  Accur- 
sius  (1293),  Azo  of  Bologna  (1220),  who  also  writes 
on  the  Institutions,  Baldus  (twenty-four  in  Hain, 
none  in  Proftor),  Bartolus,  Paulus  de  Castro,  Jason 
de  Mayno  (six  editions,  one  in  Proftor),  Cynus  de 
Pistorio  (1336),  and  others. 

Turning  to  the  fifth  Book,  the  c  Parvum  Legum  ' 
we  note  th'at  the  association  of  its  parts  had  not 
lasted  to  the  days  of  printing.  Of  the  c  Institutions  ' 
Hain  quotes  fifty-six  editions,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one  in  Prodtor.  Nearly  all  of  them  contain 
the  Ordinary  Gloss,  and  some  of  them  the  '  Con- 
suetudines  Feudorum.'  There  are  not  so  many 
commentators,  considering  the  theoretical  nature  of 
the  book,  as  one  would  have  expefted.  The  principal 
are  Angelo  de  Aretio  (1461) — five  editions  in  Proc- 
tor sixteen  in  Hain — Azo,  Baldus  (1400) — eight 
editions  in  Hain  two  in  Prodtor — (Baldus,  by  the 
way,  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  librarians,  for 
of  the  seventy-five  numbers  given  him  by  Hain, 
only  five  are  in  Prodlor),  Gothard  of  Brabant, c  Via- 
ticum juris,'  Christopher  Porchus  (1483),  with  addi- 
tions by  Jason  de  Mayno,  and  there  are  some  others. 
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The  c  Authenticum/  Novellae,  or  '  liber  Constitu- 
tionum '  is  usually  printed  with  the '  Tres  Libri,'  books 
10-12  of  the  Codex,  and  with  the  '  Consuetudines 
Feudorum  '  and  some  '  Extravagantes  '  or  later  law. 
The  chief  commentators  beside  the  ordinary  Glos- 
sators  are  Placentinus  of  Piacenza  (1192),  not  in 
Hain  or  Prodlor,  Bartolus  (1357) — twelve  editions 
in  Hain — Angelo  de  Perugia,  and  Johannes  de  Platea 
(1427).  It  will  appear  from  this  summary  list  that 
the  jurists  contemporary  with  printing  no  longer 
attempted  commentaries  on  wide  fields  of  law  but 
restrifted  their  activities  in  that  direction  to  editing 
the  standard  works  of  their  predecessors. 

After  this  hurried  review  of  the  commentators 
on  books,  we  now  turn  to  the  writers  on  subjects, 
though  the  distinction  is  merely  one  for  convenience, 
and  most  of  the  works  now  treated  of 'are  in  form 
commentaries  on  parts  of  books  only.  The  fertility 
of  these  writers  is  immense.  Bartolus  of  Saxoferrato 
I1 357)'  besides  his  Commentaries  on  the  Digest, 
etc.,  is  said  to  have  left  twenty-four  books  of  con- 
silia,  eighteen  of  questiones,  and  forty  tractates,  all 
dealing  with  questions  of  law.  One  sympathizes 
then  with  the  joy  of  John  Baptist  of  St.  Blaise 
(1492),  who  begins  a  treatise  proudly,  "  Et  rogo 
quemcunque  quod  me  non  mordeat  antequam  legerit 
hoc  presens  opusculum  singularium,'  and  finishes 
it  *  Et  nota  tu  leftor  vel  auditor,  quod  nemo  de  hac 
materia  tra<5tatum  aliquem  composuit,  sed  aliqua 
hinc  inde  sparsim  per  doftores  tra6tata  fuerunt." 
It  was  no  small  achievement  to  find  an  untouched 
field,  on  which  to  ledture  to  the  three  hundred  and 
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fifty-three  auditors  of  whom  he  proudly  tells  us.  But 
alas!  the  attraction  of  these  books  is  lost  for  us 
moderns.  Proftor  has  but  thirty-six  volumes  of 
comments  on  general  points  of  law  and  twenty-four 
volumes  of  c  consilia '  out  of  the  hundreds  that 
must  have  existed. 

Text-books  of  practice  come  next.  Many  of  these 
are  common  to  civil  and  canon  law,  the  forms  of 
beginning  actions,  the  '  cordo  judiciarius,'  the  '  de 
preludiis  causarum '  etc.  Others  concern  the  No- 
tarial art — taxes,  wills,  contracts,  and  various  legal 
documents.  Some  even  combine  instruction  in  law 
with  devotion,  as  for  example  the  '  Traclatus  pro- 
curatoris '  of  Bartolus,  whose  full  title  runs  '  The 
contemplative  trial  of  the  question  raised  before 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  judge,  between  the  most 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  advocate  of  man  on  the  one 
part  and  the  devil  on  the  other,  concerning  the 
ownership  of  the  human  race:  and  how  the  Virgin 
won  and  the  demon  lost  the  cause.  And  this  case 
quotes  usual  and  common  authorities  which  can  be 
well  applied  to  persons  contending  similarly  in  judge- 
ment.' Bertachinus  (1500),  wrote  on  taxes,  Dinus 
(1287),  cde  regulis  juris/  Formularies  of  contracts 
(eight  editions  in  Hain,  one  in  Proftor),  Rolandinus 
or  Orlandinus,  '  The  Flower  of  last  wills/  with  the 
admiring  note  of  a  printer 

Hunc  avide  florem  spirantem  thuris  odorem. 
Si  carpis  dextra  flagrabis  intus  et  extra. 

and  his  '  Aurora  *  or  c  Summa  Notariae  '  (eleven 
editions  in  Hain,  two  in  Proctor),  and  others.  On 
Criminal  law,  '  de  maleficiis,'  the  principal  writers 
are  Cepolla,  Pontanus,  Baldus,  and  Albertus  de 
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Gandino  (1300).  Some  of  the  treatises  may  be 
said  to  be  political  in  tendency.  Baguyon  (1487), 
c  on  the  power  of  a  lord  and  the  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects,' Lupus  (c.  1491),  'of  the  lawfulness  of  trea- 
ties/ c  the  government  of  a  state  by  a  King/  etc. 
Purliliarum,  c  of  the  government  of  Venice/  Cor- 
settus,  '  the  royal  power/  and  several  others.  The 
Feudal  relations  with  the  Empire,  as  far  as  they 
enter  into  Roman  law,  are  treated  of,  besides  the 
commentaries  on  the  *  Authenticum/  by  Baldus, 
Cepolla,  and  Johannes  de  S.  Georgio. 

We  now  begin  to  part  company  with  Roman  to 
enter  on  the  field  of  Modern  law,  and  first  of  Italian 
law.  We  begin  very  appropriately  with  Baldus 
(1400),  'on  the  laws  of  Italy'  especially  on  the 
discordance  between  local  statutes  and  the  civil  law. 
We  have  editions  of  the  laws  of  Friuli,  Verona, 
Savoy,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona  (two),  Ferrara, 
Genoa,  Milan,  Parma,  Venice,  Vicenza,  and  Cesena, 
in  Proctor,  but  this  does  not  halve  the  list  of  those 
existing.  In  Germany  and  the  low  Countries  we 
have  the  Bulla  aurea  (four  editions  in  Proftor),  the 
Pragmatic  Sanctions,  the  Landrechtsbuch  of  Bavaria 
and  of  Swabia,  the  Ordnungs  of  the  Empire,  the 
*  Reformations '  of  various  German  Cities,  the  Stat- 
utes of  Koln,  Utrecht,  Louvain,  Worms,  the  Landes- 
gerichtsordnung  of  Nassau,  the  Ordnungs  of  Swa- 
bia, of  Bamberg,  and  Metz,  all  in  Prodtor.  Of 
Spanish  law  Proftor  has  seven  books,  of  French 
one  '  Coutumier '  out  of  the  ten  in  Hain,  and  two 
others,  and  one  Ordonnance  of  the  provost  of  mer- 
chants at  Paris.  In  English  law,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
Proftor  is  much  richer.  Stratham,  Littleton  (three 
editions),  the  Abbreviamentum  Statutorum  (two 
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editions).  Nova  statuta  (two  editions),  Old  Tenures, 
and  eight  volumes  of  Statutes  from  Henry  VI  to 
Henry  VII.  The  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  far 
more  so  than  in  any  other  seftion. 

Putting  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  Proftor  in  a 
tabular  form  we  get  as  an  approximation: 

I.  CANON  LAW 

Gratian  Decretum,  Text  32,  Comments  39  71 

Gregory  Decretals      „      30          „             72     .  102 

Boniface  Sextus          „      36          „            16     .  52 

Clementines  „      18          „             12     .  30 

General  Commentaries   ........  75 

Constitutions,  Bulls,  etc  .......     .  74 

Liber  poenitentialis  and  comments    ....  62 

Practice       ............  40 


II.  COMMON  TO  BOTH  LAWS 

62 

III.  CIVIL  LAW 

Digest,  Text  30,  Comments  38     .       68 

Codex  „      9         „  38     .       47 

Institutions  „    21          „  15     .       36 

Novellae  „     n          „  3     .        14 

General  Comments    .........       60 

Practice       ............       65 

-  290 

IV.  LOCAL  LAW 

Italian  Law     .......     ....        18 

German,  etc  ............       25 

Spanish  .............         7 

French  .............         4 

English       ............        1  8 

-  72 

930 
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If  even  we  add  to  this  thirty-five  volumes  in  the 
four  annual  supplements  disregarded  in  these  articles 
for  simplicity,  we  find  that  the  colle£tion  repre- 
sented by  Proftor's  list  has  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  books  on  law.  From  our  survey  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  proportion  is  extraordinarily  low  as  com- 
pared with  Hain.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek — 
the  books  are  for  the  most  part  bulky,  their  contents 
are  without  interest  to  general  modern  readers,  so 
that  until  quite  recently  the  prices  they  might  be 
expefted  to  fetch  in  England  would  hardly  have 
paid  their  carriage  from  Italy,  where  most  of  them 
were  printed.  Being  little  valued,  it  is  probable 
that  an  unusual  proportion  of  them  have  been 
destroyed,  though  those  that  survive  are  mostly  in 
good  condition.  I  feel  sure  that  the  true  proportion 
of  legal  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  must 
have  approached  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  the  ten  per  cent,  found. 

ROBERT  STEELE. 
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i  A  Vie  et  Toeuvre  de  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,'  by  Germaine  Marie  Mer- 
lette,  Licencie  es  Lettres,  Dofteur  de 
1'universite  de  Paris,  is  a  most  elab- 
orate work.  It  formed  Mile.  Mer- 
lette's  thesis  for  her  doftorate.  The 
biographical  portion,  which  is  very  well  done,  de- 
serves the  attention  of  English  readers,  because  it 
is  the  first  account  of  Mrs.  Browning  in  which  use 
has  been  made  of  the  biographical  material  con- 
tained in  her  letters  to  her  family  and  friends  and 
in  the  love  letters  of  herself  and  Robert  Browning. 
Ellen  Key,  the  Swedish  authoress,  used  these  largely 
in  her  admirable  study  of  the  Brownings  in  c  Men- 
schen,'  published  in  1903,  but  strangely  enough  the 
subjed:  has  not  attracted  any  English  essayist  or 
biographer.  Indeed  there  is  no  good  English  life 
of  Mrs.  Browning.  The  French  author  is  less  happy 
in  the  critical  portion  of  her  book.  She  makes  too 
much  of  the  fa<5t  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  a  woman, 
classifies  her  as  the  finest  possible  specimen  of 'the 
poet  of  the  heart/  and  assures  us  that  if  we  make  a 
very  careful  seledtion  of  her  best  pieces  her  place  is 
c  une  des  premieres,  sinon  la  premiere  de  toutes 
parmi  les  femmes  poetes  des  temps  modernes.' 
That  is  somewhat  grudging  praise.  Even  in  allow- 
ing that  the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  are  c  1'ex- 
pression  la  plus  complete  que  nous  connaissions  dans 
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la  poesie  moderne  d'un  amour  a  la  fois  eprouve  et 
exprime  par  une  femme,'  the  French  critic  declares 
that,  as  is  always  the  case  with  romantic  writers  and 
female  authors,  the  feelings  and  ideas  expressed  are 
personal  and  individual,  and  possess  nothing  of  the 
universal  and  impersonal  character  of  classical  works. 
c  La  valeur  intrinseque  (et  partout  artistique)  des 
sonnets  s'en  trouve  diminuee.  Mais  d'autre  part  Tex- 
pression  dire6le  de  la  passion  encore  toute  emue  en 
est  bien  plus  emouvante.'  Surely  the  Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese  rank  as  one  of  the  great  lyrics  of  the 
world.  They  fulfil  all  the  necessary  conditions  of 
pure  poetry,  and  are  not  only  the  expression  of  the 
love  of  an  individual  woman,  but  also  the  expression 
for  all  time  of  every  high-souled  woman's  love. 

We  are  never  tired  of  reading  about  Madame 
Recamier.  More  pretty  things  have  been  said  of 
her  than  of  any  other  woman,  perhaps,  and  yet  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  personality 
of  such  a  woman.  A  contemporary  German  writer 
has  said  that  everything  in  the  world  can  be  re- 
placed except  personality.  With  great  difficulty  a 
bloodless  shade  is  conjured  up  from  Hades.  It  lacks 
breath,  it  lacks  the  living  word  of  the  mouth.  Now 
Madame  Recamier  wrote  very  little,  even  in  the  way 
of  letters,  and  so  far  as  we  can  discover  said  even 
less.  But  '  elle  regna  par  la  grace  et  elle  eut  un 
peuple  de  sujets.  Sa  vie  fut  melee  a  celle  des  per- 
sonnes  les  plus  grandes,  les  plus  celebres,  les  plus 
considerables  de  son  temps;  avec  sa  biographic  on 
pourrait  faire  rhistoire"  So  writes  M.  Edouard 
Herriot,  the  author  of  '  Madame  Recamier  et  ses 
amis  d'apres  de  nombreux  documents  inedits  '  (2 
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vols.).  He  has  indeed  attempted  to  make  history 
with  her  biography.  He  gives  a  most  detailed  ac- 
count of  her  friends  gathered  from  every  available 
source,  among  which  are  a  great  many  unpublished 
letters  and  documents  from  the  archives  of  M. 
Charles  de  Lomenie.  Herriot's  book  may  not  pos- 
sess the  charm  of  Ste.-Beuve's  essays  on  Madame 
Recamier,  but  he  does  to  a  very  great  extent  re- 
construct the  society  and  create  again  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  she  lived,  and  his  work  must 
undoubtedly  be  accorded  high  rank  among  per- 
formances of  the  kind. 

Before  passing  on  to  French  novels  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  read  French 
classics  to  a  delightful  series  now  being  published 
in  England  for  their  benefit  by  Messrs.  Dent  in  a 
somewhat  similar  format  to  that  of  their  Temple 
Classics.  The  general  editor  is  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
O'Connor,  whose  knowledge  of  and  taste  in  French 
literature  are  unimpeachable,  and  he  furnishes  a 
helpful  bibliography.  The  inevitable  introduction 
nowadays  inseparable,  it  would  seem,  from  reprints, 
is  this  time  a  real  joy,  for  in  each  instance  it  is  the 
work  of  an  eminent  French  Academician.  The 
Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogue  furnishes  the  intro- 
duction to  Chateaubriand's  '  Atala,  Rene,  et  le 
dernier  Abencerage '  and  to  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre's  '  Paul  et  Virginie,'  and  Paul  Bourget  that 
to  a  volume  of  Balzac's  c  Contes.'  These  volumes 
are  already  published.  We  are  promised  later 
Feuillet's  '  Roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre,'  to 
be  introduced  by  Brunetiere,  who  will  do  the  same 
office  for  Bossuet's  c  Oraisons  Funebres.'  Rene 
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Bazin  will  write  a  preface  to  George  Sand's  c  Mare 
au  Diable/  and  the  Comte  d'Haussonville  one  for 
Mme.  de  La  Fayette's  '  Princesse  de  Cleves,5  per- 
haps the  first  modern  novel  that  deserves  to  be  so 
called.  The  three  introductions  I  have  read  are 
models  of  what  such  things  should  be.  Especially 
interesting  is  Bourget  on  Balzac.  He  sums  up  his 
reflections  on  Balzac  as  a  writer  of  short  stories 
thus: 

La  nouvelle,  ainsi  comprise,  fait  songer  a  certains  effets 

3ui  tiennent  du  tour  de  force,  ou  se  complurent  les  artistes 
e  la  Renaissance,  Mantegna  par  exemple.  Tous  les  voy- 
ageurs  qui  ont  visit6  le  Brera  se  rappellent  ce  Christ  mort 
dont  Fanatomie  savante  tient  dans  un  demi-metre  carr6  de 
toile.  Oui,  qu'elle  est  petite,  cette  toile,  et  que  le  tableau 
est  grand!  Je  n'ai  jamais  lu,  pour  ma  part,  les  belles  nou- 
velles  de  Balzac,  sans  que  cette  comparaison  ne  s'imposat 
a  mon  esprit,  et  si  Fart  consiste  a  imiter  la  nature,  n'est 
ce  pas  son  chef-d'oeuvre  que  de  cre"er,  comme  cette  nature 
elle-m£me  dans  ses  moindres  fleurs  et  dans  ses  moindres 
insectes,  tout  un  monde  dans  un  raccourci  prodigieusement 
exigu  d'espace  et  de  matiere? 

The  series  should  be  warmly  welcomed  and 
achieve  a  great  success. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Last  year  the  Goncourt  prize  was  awarded  to 
Nau's  '  Force  Ennemie,'  a  novel  that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  violent  study  of  a  violent  lunatic.  It 
lacked  every  quality  except  violence,  and  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  serve  was  in  no  way  ap- 
parent. This  year,  happily,  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
and  the  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Leon  Frapie  for 
4  La  Maternelle/  a  very  different  work  from  c  Force 
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Ennemie.'  It  is  a  penetrating  study  of  an  infant 
school  in  one  of  the  lowest  quarters  of  Paris.  The 
material  the  author  owes  to  his  wife,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  an  important  Ecole  maternelle.  Let  us  set 
down  here  what  she  told  a  French  interviewer: 

Le  matin,  les  m&res  m'amenaient  les  enfants,  farouche- 
ment.  Beaucoup  sortaient  de  Fasile  de  nuit  avec  ces 
pauvres  petits  e"tres.  .  .  .  D'autres  avaient  encore,  a  sept 
heures  du  matin,  les  hoquets  de  1'ivresse  de  la  veille  et  les 
enfants  portaient  des  traces  de  coups.  Presque  tous  enfants 
naturels  cependant,  quelques  pauvres  meres  dignes  de 
pitie,  femmes  de  menage,  ouvrieres,  veuves,  delaissees. 
.  .  .  Celles-la  ne  conduisaient  qu'a  regret  leurs  enfants  a 
1'ecole  maternelle.  Les  autres  s'en  debarrassaient  avec  joie 
et,  sortant  de  1'ecole,  allaient  tuer  le  ver  sur  le  zinc.  Ces 
pauvres  petits  £tres  sont  charmants,  malgre  leur  laideur, 
leurs  maux,  leurs  vices :  malgre  tout,  c'est  1'enfance!  Com- 
bien  on  pourrait  en  sauver  si  la  societe  voulait,  mais  qui 
s'en  occupe!  C'est  du  gibier  pour  la  maison  de  correction, 
le  depot  et  le  bagne! 

J'ai  vu  tout  cela  et  je  1'ai  racont.6  a  mon  mari.  Chaque 
page  de  la  Maternelle  est  une  page  vue,  v£cue. 

Frapie  was  born  at  Paris  in  1863,  and  is  employed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  His  first  novel,  '  Institutrice 
de  Province/  appeared  in  1898. 

If  it  is  inevitable  that  the  novel  for  the  future  is 
to  be  a  sermon  in  disguise,  we  would  by  all  means 
have  it  in  the  form  in  which  M.  Frapie  has  given 
it  us.  He  has  the  saving  gift  of  humour  and  the 
artistic  touch,  and  grim  as  is  the  subjeft  and  all  it 
implies  before  and  after,  we  are  fascinated  by  his 
description  of  infant  elementary  education  in  Paris. 
He  does  not  spare  its  faults;  he  points  out  un- 
flinchingly its  lack  of  influence  on  the  future  lives 
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of  the  children,  the  evils  of  routine  in  teaching, 
even  of  discipline,  too,  to  some  extent.  And  yet 
with  all  this  he  forces  us  to  see  what  is  perennially 
lovely  in  children,  even  in  these  children  of  misery, 
poverty  and  crime.  We  also  sympathize  with  the 
difficulties  and  feelings  of  Rose,  thefemme  de  service 
of  the  school,  and  grow  to  love  her  almost  as  much 
as  the  children  do  and  the  inspector,  who  afterwards 
marries  her  and  persuades  her  to  write  her  ex- 
periences. But  Rose's  story  is  merely  the  back- 
ground; the  school,  the  teachers,  the  children,  and 
their  parents  are  the  protagonists.  A  poignant  pic- 
ture of  the  last  is  drawn,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  whole  system  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  mothers: 

Non  elle  n'ira  plus  a  vot'  £cole,  ma  fille  .  .  .  c'est  pas 
la  peine,  pour  apprendre  qu'il  faut  raster  dans  la  debine 
comme  pere  et  mere  et  se  tenir  bien  tranquille,  en  crevant 
de  faim  tout  comme  eusses  et  surtout  pas  oublier  de  dire 
merci.  Mais  c'est  pas  vrai  vos  histoires!  il  ne  suffit  pas 
d'etre  poli.  .  .  .  J'y  ai  k\h  a  T6cole  moi,  est-ce  que  9a 
m'a  emp£che  de  crever  la  mis&re?  Et  quand  ma  gosse  me 
rep£tait  vos  boniments  d'£cole,  je  croyais  entendre  mes 
premiers  patrons:  de  1'ordre,  de  la  propret£,  du  respedl, 
de  1'obeissance,  de  la  politesse.  Oui!  et  des  dix-huit  heures 
de  travail  et  mal  nourrie,  et  pas  de  pitie,  pas  de  bon  dieu, 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  vous  flanque  dans  le  ruisseau.  .  .  .  On 
n'a  pas  besoin  de  toi,  laisse-donc  les  malheureux:  tu 
n'auras  pas  ma  gosse  pour  ton  £cole  de  creve-la-faim! 
Va-t-en  de  not'  passage! 

It  is  curious  that  in  England,  where  the  so-called 
women's  movement  has  made  such  progress,  that 
the  independent  woman  who  earns  her  living  and 
carves  her  own  career  should  offer  so  little  attraction 

VI.  M 
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as  material  for  novelist  or  playwright.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  character  often  appears,  and  is, 
as  a  rule,  well  and  adequately  treated  according  to 
the  author's  particular  point  of  view.  To  take  a 
few  examples  from  French  literature  there  are 
Rose,  in  the  novel  just  described,  the  heroine  of 
J.-H.  Rosny's  'L'Indomptee,'  two  admirable  studies 
in  Zola's  'Paris/  the  c  Frederique '  and  'Lea'  of 
Marcel  Prevost  and  the  c  Femmes  Nouvelles '  of 
Margueritte.  In  c  Au  dessus  de  TAbime  '  Mme.  Th. 
Bentzon  gives  us  an  interesting  study  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  young  girl  in  France.  One  of 
the  girls  of  the  story  was  trained  and  educated  in 
a  Lycee  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  was  of 
course  taught  no  religion.  She  has  no  enthusiasm 
for  her  profession,  and  despite  the  lycean  lack  of 
religion  possesses  a  heart  and  soul,  and  eventually 
marries  for  love.  The  other  girl,  the  child  of  rich 
parents,  educated  at  home  and  instrudted  in  re- 
ligion, is  absolutely  without  heart,  and  coolly  throws 
over  her  fiance  when  he  loses  his  money.  But  she 
is  most  independent  and  a  fine  athlete.  The  chief 
impression  received  from  the  novel  is  that,  after 
all,  the  new  woman  is  very  like  the  old.  Another 
story  in  the  book — there  are  three  in  all — entitled 
'Jalouse,'  is  a  powerful  but  somewhat  improbable 
tale  of  a  sister  who  actually  acknowledges  as  hers 
the  child  of  her  brother's  wife,  fruit  of  an  intrigue 
carried  on  during  the  husband's  long  absence,  in 
order  to  save  her  brother,  whom  she  idolizes,  from 
ever  knowing  his  wife's  unfaithfulness. 

'Ames  d'autrefois  1798-1804,'  by  Louise  Chas- 
teau,  is  well  enough,  but  we  doubt  if  it  would  ever 
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have  been  written  without  Marcelle  Tinayre's  'Mai- 
son  du  Peche '  and  its  rigidly  stern  mother.  We 
have  here  a  similar  type  of  parent  who  aftually 
does  wreck  her  daughter's  life  and  drive  her  to  evil 
courses,  and  very  nearly  succeeds  in  wrecking  her 
son's  life.  And  she  has  less  excuse  than  her  proto- 
type for  her  general  attitude,  because  she  was  not 
to  the  manner  born.  Though  of  bourgeois  origin 
she  becomes  more  aristocrate  than  the  haute  noblesse 
itself.  The  pleasantest  and  most  convincing  char- 
afters  in  the  book  are  M.  de  la  Mouranie  and 
Mme.  de  Puyrateau,  who  are  real  noblesse. 

Those  who  read  Andre  Theuriet  with  pleasure 
may  like  to  know  of  a  new  work  by  him,  c  Les 
revenants,'  which  smacks  of  Bourget,  and  those  who 
want  an  hour's  amusement  such  as  only  the  light 
hand  of  a  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  can  furnish 
it  may  safely  take  up  Henri  Lavedan's  e  Baig- 
noire 9.' 


In  view  of  the  coming  celebration  in  May  of  the 
centenary  of  Schiller's  death,  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  excellent  new  biography  of  Schiller  by  Karl 
Berger,  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  just 
published.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Schiller  re- 
vival in  Germany.  For  many  years  he,  with  his 
ideal  outlook  on  life,  suffered  eclipse;  he  was  always 
regarded  as  the  poet  for  youth,  and  as  the  national 
poet  to  be  quoted  on  festive  occasions;  but  it  was 
Goethe  who  appealed  to  the  latter-day  individualist. 
Those,  however,  who  seek  in  art  and  poetry  not 
the  adornment  but  the  consolation  of  life,  will 
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always  remain  faithful  to  Schiller,  and  perhaps 
among  all  his  works  his  life  was  the  greatest.  The 
biography  is  admirable  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  bids  fair  to  offer  a  worthy  parallel  to  Biel- 
schowsky's  *  Life  of  Goethe/  the  best  biography 
there  is  of  that  great  man.  The  second  volume  of 
the  Schiller  will  appear  this  year. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  great  life  of  Chatham,  c  William  Pitt  Graf  von 
Chatham/  by  Albert  von  Ruville,  in  three  volumes. 
There  is  no  authoritative  life  of  Chatham  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  German  historian  has  used  the  original 
documents  relating  to  the  period  to  be  found  at 
Berlin.  It  is  well  arranged  and  well  written,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  speedily  translated  both  into  Eng- 
lish and  French,  and  take  its  place  with  all  students 
of  history  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subjeft. 
Ruville  sums  up  Chatham  thus:  'With  all  his 
faults  and  failings,  he  is  the  world-historical  per- 
sonality, the  powerful  minister  who  led  England 
out  of  a  difficult  crisis  to  significant  success,  and 
through  that  success  helped  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  development  of  Germany.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  letters  of  the  novelist 
Theodor  Fontane  to  his  family  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. Those  to  his  children  are  the  pleas- 
antest,  and  reveal  the  genial  personality  seen  in  his 
novels.  Fontane  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Eng- 
land in  connection  with  his  journalistic  work,  and 
has  some  good  observations  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  German  character.  On  the 
question  of  money  he  notes  that  an  Englishman 
says  plainly,  c  I'm  a  rich  man';  while  a  German 
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speaks  of  money  with  contempt,  yet  worries  him- 
self over  a  sum  that  an  ordinary  Englishman  would 
give  for  a  tip.  The  fault  is,  he  thinks,  in  the 
poverty  of  the  Germans.  c  To  deal  with  money  is 
an  art  like  dealing  with  women;  he  who  does  not 
possess  it  by  nature  acquires  it  with  difficulty.' 


Among  modern  impressionists,  the  work  of  the 
Viennese  author,  Peter  Altenberg,  is  so  good  within 
its  limitations  that  it  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
It  consists,  so  far,  of  two  volumes  of  studies  and 
sketches,  c  Wie  ich  es  sehe '  (How  I  see  it)  and 
'  Was  der  Tag  mir  zutragt '  (What  the  day  offers 
me).  He  prefaces  the  first  volume  with  a  passage 
quoted  from  the  c  A  rebours '  of  Huysmans  on  the 
poem  in  prose.  In  the  hands  of  an  c  alchimiste  de 
genie,  elle  devait  renfermer,  dans  son  petit  volume, 
la  puissance  de  roman  dont  elle  supprimait  les 
longueurs  analytiques  .  .  .  un  roman  concentre  en 
quelques  phrases  qui  contiendraient  le  sue  de  cen- 
taines  de  pages.'  The  novel  thus  condensed  would 
become  a  c  communion  de  pensee  entre  un  ecrivain 
et  un  ideal  lefteur  .  .  .  Tart  bavard  reduit  en  sobre 
silence,  la  mer  de  la  prose  reduite  en  une  goutte  de 
poesie.' 

In  a  fragment  of  autobiography  Altenberg  tells 
how  he  was  born  in  1862  in  Vienna.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  with  one  peculiarity — he  read  only 
French  books.  He  was  also  an  idealist,  and  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  not  proud  of  his  son,  re- 
plied: c  I  was  not  greatly  troubled  when  he  did  no 
good  for  thirty  years.  So  I  do  not  feel  greatly 
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honoured  now  he  is  an  author!  I  gave  him  free- 
dom. I  reckoned  on  his  soul ' !  Thanks  to  that  gift 
Altenberg  loved  noble  and  ignoble  women,  lounged 
in  the  woods,  was  a  lawyer  without  studying  law, 
a  do6tor  without  studying  medicine,  a  bookseller 
without  selling  books,  a  lover  without  marrying, 
and  at  last  a  poet  without  producing  poems!  He 
calls  his  little  sketches  extracts!  extracts  of  life,  of 
the  life  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  passing  day;  com- 
pressed in  two  or  three  pages,  like  an  ox  in  a  tea- 
cup. '  I  should  like/  he  writes,  '  to  describe  a  man 
in  a  sentence,  the  experience  of  a  soul  in  a  page,  a 
landscape  in  a  word.'  c  I  am  poor,'  he  writes  else- 
where, c  but  I  am  myself.' 

Altenberg  now  lives  in  Vienna.  He  is  a  dreamer, 
one,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  c  who,  dreaming,  think- 
ing, reflecting,  has  had  the  perfidy  to  withdraw 
from  the  bondage  of  the  hard  work  life  ordinarily 
imposes  on  men.'  He  spends  his  time  mostly  in  a 
cafe,  often  staying  there  through  the  night,  for  in 
Austria  there  is  no  closing  time  as  with  us;  or  he 
lounges  in  one  of  the  watering-places  of  the  Tyrol, 
everywhere  observing  the  varied  types  of  humanity 
that  pass  before  him. 

His  work  is  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to 
describe.  The  only  way  to  become  sensible  of  its 
particular  charm,  of  its  human  and  artistic  appeal, 
is  to  read  it,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  offer  some 
translations  from  which  I  hope  the  original  flavour 
has  not  altogether  evaporated. 

TWELVE  YEARS  OLD 

*  Fishing  must  be  very  tedious/  said  a  governess  who 
understood  as  much  as  most  governesses. 
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c  If  it  was  tedious,  I  shouldn't  do  it,'  said  the  child,  with 
the  light  brown  hair  and  gazelle-like  legs. 

She  stood  there  with  the  imperturbable  solemnity  of  the 
fisherman.  She  took  the  little  fish  off  the  hook,  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground. 

The  little  fish  died. 

The  lake  was  bathed  in  light  and  shimmered.  There 
was  an  odour  of  willows  and  of  steamy  mouldering  marsh- 
grass.  The  noise  of  knives,  forks  and  plates  could  be  heard 
from  the  hotel.  The  little  fish  danced  a  short  original 
dance  on  the  ground  such  as  savages  use — and  died. 

The  child  went  on  fishing  with  the  imperturbable  sol- 
emnity of  the  fisherman. 

c  Je  ne  permettrais  jamais,  que  ma  fille  s'adonnat  a  une 
occupation  si  cruelle,' l  said  a  lady  who  sat  near. 

The  child  took  the  little  fish  off  the  hook,  and  again 
dashed  it  on  the  ground,  near  the  lady. 

The  little  fish  died.  It  gave  a  leap  and  fell  down  dead — 
a  simple,  gentle  death!  It  forgot  to  dance,  it  just  marched 
off  without  further  ado. 

cOh !'  said  the  lady. 

And  yet  a  deep  beauty  and  a  future  soul  was  to  be 
discerned  in  the  countenance  of  the  cruel,  fair-haired  child. 

The  lady's  countenance  was  worn  and  pale. 

She  would  never  more  bring  joy,  light,  and  warmth  to 
anyone. 

Therefore  she  pitied  the  little  fish. 

Why  should  it  die  when  it  still  had  life  in  it? 

And  yet  it  leaped  up  and  fell  down  dead — a  simple 
gentle  death. 

The  child  went  on  fishing  with  the  imperturbable  sol- 
emnity of  the  fisherman.  She  was  wonderful  with  her  big 
wide  open  eyes,  her  light  brown  hair,  and  her  gazelle-like 
legs. 

Perhaps  some  day  she  will  pity  the  little  fish,  and  say: 


In  French  in  the  original. 
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'Je  ne  permettrais  jamais,  que  ma  fille  s'adonnat  a  une 
occupation  si  cruelle.' 

But  such  tender  stirrings  of  the  heart  only  occur  at  the 
grave  of  all  shattered  dreams,  of  all  dead  hopes. 

Therefore  fish  on,  beautiful  child! 

For,  caring  for  nothing,  you  have  your  right  in  yourself. 

Kill  the  little  fish  and  fish  on! 


THE  EVENING  WALK. 

'Take  me  with  you,  my  friend,  for  your  evening  walk! 
Or  would  you  rather  be  alone? ' 

'  Yes,  I  would  rather  be  alone.' 

Silence. 

'  And  I  could  only  really  enjoy  a  walk  if  you  were  with 
me/ 

'You!  is  that  so? ' 

'  And  it 's  not  so  with  you! ' 

'  No,  not  with  me/ 

Silence. 

'  Forgive  me,  my  friend,  my  dearest,  and  go!  we  have 
supper  punctually  at  nine!  Well  wait  if  you  're  late! 
Come  whenever  you  like! ' 

He  went. 

He  returned  punctually  at  nine. 

Peace,  peace,  strength,  strength,  had  the  silence  of  nature 
poured  into  him;  he  felt  strengthened,  assured,  concen- 
trated; as  if  he  had  become  an  extract  of  himself! 

'  You  look  pale,'  he  said. 

c  You  're  eating  nothing,'  he  said. 

'  You  seem  ill,'  he  said,  anxiously. 

Silence. 

'Was  it  pleasant?'  she  asked,  softly. 

'  It  was  delightful,'  he  said  harshly. 

Then  she  took  his  hand,  kissed  it  and  said:  'Forgive 
me!' 

Then  she  tried  to  eat. 
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Peace,  peace,  strength,  strength  flew  out  of  him  and 
vanished. 

Then  he  said:  c  Next  time  I'll  take  you  with  me  for  my 
walk.  It  is  better  so.' 

c Better?  better?' 

'  More  delightful,  more  delightful! ' 

4  Oh! '  said  the  wicked  extortioner,  and  looked  perfectly 
happy. 

FEAR. 

c  What  is  fear? '  said  the  old  maid,  <  I  don't  know  it.' 

c  Fear  is — when  the  furniture  cracks,'  said  one  who  was 
not  yet  old. 

But  the  old  maid  was  not  abashed,  and  in  order  to  prove 
how  little  she  feared,  said:  cDo  you  know,  I  like  ghosts 
best,  burglars  less,  and  find  a  mouse  the  most  terrible  of 
all  things.' 

One  who  was  young,  said:  'Must  we  fear  something? 
Do  we  not  fear  things  in  general?' 

'There's  a  deep  meaning  in  that,'  said  the  old  maid, 
although  she  had  no  idea  what  it  was. 

But  because  she  was  an  old  maid,  she  must  be  full  of 
wisdom. 

But  the  middle-aged  woman  thought:  'Rubbish!  Fear 
is  when  the  furniture  cracks.' 

And  there  the  discussion  ended. 

For  the  middle-aged  are  always  right.  Young  people 
have  too  much  imagination,  and  fear  things  in  general,  the 
old  have  too  little,  and  fear  not  at  all,  but  the  middle-aged 
feel  in  the  ordinary  human  fashion :  *  Fear  is — when  the 
furniture  cracks.' 

The  following  recently  published  books  are  worth 
attention: 

c  Die  politischen  Reden  des  Fiirsten  Bismarck.' 
Vols.  xiii  and  xiv. 

This  is  the  completion  of  the  work.  Vol.  xiv  contains  a  very 
full  index. 
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'  Waldeck-Rousseau.  Pour  la  Republique  '(1888- 


The  sixth  and  last  series  of  Waldeck-  Rousseau's  political  speeches. 
The  occurrence  of  his  death  before  its  publication  makes  this 
volume  a  kind  of  testament.  '  II  offre  un  expose  complet  des  dodtrines 
politiques  et  sociales  de  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  et  qu'il  resume  a 
merveille  les  principes  diredteurs  de  son  action  publique.' 

'  Welschinger,  Henri.  Le  Pape  et  I'Empereur.' 
1804-1815. 

c  Reinach,  Salomon.  '  Cultes,  Mythes  et  Re- 
ligions.' Vol.  i. 

Thirty-five  articles,  previously  printed,  and  now  collected  into 
a  volume  with  48  admirable  engravings. 

c  Guiraud,  Paul.  Etudes  economiques  sur  Tan- 
tiquite.' 

The  author,  who  is  a  professor  at  the  university  of  Paris,  treats  of 
the  importance  of  economic  questions  in  ancient  Greece.  He  traces 
the  evolution  of  labour  there,  and  relates  the  history  of  a  Roman 
financier,  C.  Rabirius  Postumus. 

c  Lardanchet,  Henri.  Les  Enfants  perdus  du 
Romantisme.' 

Essays  on  the  less  known  and  less  imposing  figures  of  the 
romantic  period  in  France,  e.g.,  Veyrat,  Berthaud,  Hegesippe 
Moreau. 

c  Masson,  Frederic.   Jadis.' 

A  collection  of  historical  studies  contributed  to  various  periodicals 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

'  Memoires  de  Madame  Roland.  Nouvelle  edi- 
tion critique.  Contenant  des  fragments  inedits  et 
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les  lettres  de  la  prison.     Publics  par  A.  Perrond, 
recfteur  de  TAcademie  de  Toulouse.'    2  vols. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  final  text  of  the  famous  memoirs; 
it  contains  the  twenty-four  pages  of  her  manuscript,  suppressed  by 
the  first  editor,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  1892.  There  is  also  a  notice  on  Madame  Roland  and 
a  critical  study  of  the  manuscripts. 

c  Les  Richesses  de  Canada.  Preface  de  M.  Ga- 
briel Hanotaux.  Par  Edmond  J.  P.  Buron,  avocat 
au  barreau  de  Manitoba/ 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  country,  full  of  information  and 
most  useful.  Hanotaux  in  his  preface  amusingly  says  that  when 
William  the  Conqueror  fell  down  on  disembarking  on  English 
soil  and  said,  as  he  got  up,  *  j'ai  saisi  cette  terre ;  elle  est  a  moi,' 
he  formed  the  first  great  French  colony. 

c  Preuss,  Georg  Friedrich.  Wilhelm  III  von 
England  und  das  Haus  Wittelsbach  im  Zeitalter 
der  spanischen  Erbfolgefrage.  Erster  Halbband/ 

This  is  not  a  biography  of  William,  but  an  account  of  the  House 
of  Wittelsbach,  chiefly  from  original  Spanish  sources,  with  Max 
Emanuel,  its  most  important  representative  at  that  time,  for  the 
centre  point. 

*  Houssaye,  Henry.  1815.  La  seconde  Abdica- 
tion— La  Terreur  Blanche/ 

The  excellent  work  of  this  author  on  Waterloo,  published  in 
1899,  ensures  a  warm  welcome  for  this  further  study  of  the 
period. 

<Blok,  P.  J.  Geschichte  der  Niederlande/ 
Vol.  ii  (to  1559). 

The  German  translation  of  an  important  work  by  the  Professor 
of  Dutch  History  at  Leyden.  The  first  volume,  published  in  1902, 
carried  the  history  as  far  as  1300.  It  belongs  to  a  series :  Geschichte 
der  europ&schen  Staaten,  edited  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  F.  W.  Ukert, 
W.  von  Giesebrecht,  and  K.  Lamprecht. 
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4  Vogue,  E.-M.  de.  Maxime  Gorky.  L'ceuvre 
et  rhomme.' 

A  reprint  for  one  franc  of  an  excellent  article  written  in  1901. 
In  a  new  preface  this  critic  observes  how  in  Gorky's  works  '  On  y 
verra  comment  les  fatalites  de  son  temperament  predisposaient  ce 
reYra&aire  a  jouer  un  role  dans  les  evenements  qu'il  pressentait ; 
et  quelle  erreur  ce  serait  de  vouloir  ranger  dans  un  parti  politique 
1'homme  qui  les  flagellait  tous  avec  un  e'gal  m6pris,  1'incorrigible 
vagabond  de  la  pense"e  qui  se  comparait  fierement  a  Toiseau  an- 
nonciateur  des  temples.' 

Paul  et  Vi6lor  Margueritte.    '  Le  Prisme.' 

A  novel  in  which  the  young  man  of  to-day  is  studied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  *  new  woman  '  in  '  Femmes  Nouvelles.'  The  evils  of 
the  blind  love  of  mothers  for  their  sons,  which  often  prevents  their 
education  being  wisely  directed,  and  the  debasing  worship  of  money, 
one  of  the  blots  of  modern  times,  are  dwelt  on. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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GERMANY. 

MAINZ. 

Schoffer  with  Fust.  1462.  Biblia  Latina.  P.  79.  [1343.]  iffonly. 

£4  2s.  6d. 

Schoffer.    1472.    Biblia  Latina.    P.  98.   [1344.]   £4. 
Schoffer.  1474.  Job.  de  Turrecremata:  Expositio  psalterii.  P.  105. 

C'752-]  £5  10*. 
Reuwich.    1486.    Bernard  von  Breydenbach :    Reise  ins  heilige 

Land.   P.  157.    [1347-]  "»#•   £44^ 
Meydenbach.  1491.  Hortus  sanitatis.   P.  160.  [2434]  imp.  £3  los. 

[1875-]  £45- 

STRASSBURG. 

Mentelin.  n.d.  Aristotelis  ethica,  etc.    P.  224.    [1338.]  £10  los. 
R.  printer,  n.d.   Dionysius  de  Burgo:  Comment,  super  Valerium 

Maximum.    P.  237.    [1361.]   £6  ios. 
Eggestein.    n.d.    Adrianus  Carthusiensis :  De  remediis  utriusque 

fortunae.    P.  275.    [1334.]   £$• 
Eggestein.    n.d.    Johannes  Damascenus :   Gesta  Barlaam  et  Josa- 

phat.    P.  290.    [4I57-]   £4- 
Schott.  1483.   Otto  von  Passau:  Die  24  Alten.   Now  P.  391  A. 

[1916.]  imp.    £10. 
Schott.  n.d.  Leon,  de  Utino:  Sermones  desan&is.  P.  394.  [1409.] 

£i  ios. 
Reinhard  of  Griiningen.    1497.    Baldung:  Aphorismi.    P.  477. 

t1 795-1  £3  5*.  . 
Reinhard  of  Griiningen.     1497.    Locher:    Panegyrici  ad  Maxi- 

milianum :  etc.    P.  483.   [i  658.]   ^3  3*. 
Reinhard  of  GrUningen.    1499.   Terentius:  Comoediae.   P.  488. 

['95  !•]  £6  i$s. 
Reinhard  of  GrUningen.   1500.   Hier.  Braunschweig:  Distillirbuch. 

p.  493.  [4636.]  £4. 

Reinhard  of  Griiningen.    n.d.    Nicolaus  Panormitanus:  Processus 
judiciarius.    P.  499  or  500.    [1381.] 
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KOLN. 

Zel.    n.d.    Augustinus:  Enchiridion  de  fide.    P.   810.    [1341.] 

£5  i  Of. 
Zel.    n.d.    Aeneas  Sylvius:   Epistula  ad  Mahumetem.    P.   816. 

[1335.]   £3  3_f. 
ter  Hoernen.    1474.    Albertus  Magnus:  Sermones  de  tempore  et 

sanftis.    P.  1936.   [1336.]   £3  3*. 
Printer  of  Dares.    Liber  Alexandri  de  praeliis.    Not  in  P.    H.  778. 


KoelhofF.    1487.  Johannes  Chrysostomus:  Sermones  de  patientia 

Job,  etc.    P.  1070.    [2405.]   £  £3  6s. 
Printer  of  Augustinus  de  Fide.  n.d.  Gerson:  De  laude  scriptorum. 

P.  1097.   [1381.]  i£i9y. 
Winters.    1476.    Rolewinck:    Fasciculus  temporum.    P. 

[1364.]   £4  IQS. 
Winters,    n.d.    Nider:    de  contra&ibus  mercatorum.     P. 


Quentell.  1479.  Astesanus:  Summa.    P.  1236.   [4261.]  imp.  £5. 


Quentell.    1479.     Rolewinck:    Fasciculus  temporum.    P.   1240. 

[l854-]  £3  3'- 
KoelhofF.  1499.  Cronica  van  Coellen.  P.  1464.  [1569.]  £17151. 

[1834.]    Mended  and  wormed,  £3  35.    [1359.]    £15  I  Of. 
Cornelis,  of  Zierikzee.    n.d.    Nicodemus:  Evangelium.    P.  1507. 

[I395-]    £3; 
Cornelis,  of  Zierikzee.    n.d.    Henricus  de  Hassia:  Secreta  sacer- 

dotum.   P.  1513.    [1375.]   £3  31. 


AUGSBURG. 
Gunther  Zainer.     1474.    Plenarium :  Evangelia  cum  epist.    ?  P. 

[1699.]   £7°- 
Gunther  Zainer.    n.d.   Imitatio  Christi.    P.  1566.    [4531.]    £85. 

[4185.]    £90. 

Gttnther  Zainer.   n.d.   Schwabenspiegel.    P.  1585.    [1652.]  £18. 
SS.  Ulrich  and  Afra.    n.d.    Historia  Friderici  imperatoris  magni. 

P.  1633.    [1349.]    £35*. 

Sorg.    n.d.   Nider:  Formicarius.    P.  1696.    [1686.]   £3  51. 
Hohenwang.    1477.    Henr.  de  Segusio,  Hostiensis:  Summa  super 

titulis  decretalium.    P.  1738.   [1374.]  ^3  15*. 
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NtJRNBERG. 

Koberger.    1477.   Biblia  Latina.    P.  1980.    [3878.]   £6  5*. 
Koberger.     1478.     Antoninus:    Summae  pars  prima.     P.   1988. 

[1528.]    £4. 

Koberger.  1479.  Biblia  Latina.  P.  1993.  [1345.]  ,£105*. 
Koberger.  1483.  Biblia  Germanica.  P.  2028.  [1800.]  £37. 
Koberger.  1493.  Schedel.  Liber  chronicarum.  P.  2084.  [4028.] 

not  returnable^  £6  I  $s.    [2846.]    .£24  los.    [1836.]    £39. 
Koberger.   1500.  Brigitta:  Revelationes.  P.  2124.    [1820.]   £15. 
Creusner.    n.d.    Psalterium.    ?  P.  2180.    [1935.]    £1310*. 
Stuchs.    1484.    Missale  Romanum.   P.  2259.   [2^94-J   £>&. 

SPEIER. 

Drach.    1490.    Caracciolus:  Sermones  de  laudibus  sanctorum.   P. 

2380.   [2405.]  \  £3  6s. 
Hist(?).   n.d.    Ulr.  Molitoris:  De  laniis  et  phitonicis  mulieribus. 

?P.  t2443-   ['QOS-]  £,5  i  Of. 


EsSLINGEN. 

Fyner.    n.d.   Nider:  Sermones.   P.  2481.    [1685.]   £2  3*. 
Fyner  (?).    n.d.    Jacobus  de  Theramo:  Belial,  germ.    Not  in  P. 
[1408.]   £2  2s. 

LtJBECK. 

Brandiss.     1475.     Rudimentum  novitiorum.    P.  2610.    [1942.] 

£38- 

BLAUBEUREN. 

Mancz.    n.d.    Henricus  de  Gorinchem:  De  superstitiosis  casibus. 
P.  2654.   [1368.]  £3  10.. 

MEMMINGEN. 
Kunne.    n.d.    Huss:  Gesta  Christi.    P.  2817.    [4195.]   £218*. 

UNKNOWN  PLACE. 
n.d.  Lotharius:  De  miseriaconditionis  humanae.  P.  3243.  [1382.] 
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ITALY. 

ROMA. 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.    1470.    Laftantius:  Opera.    P. 


Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.     1472.    Livius:   Decades.    P.  3326. 

[13850  £45*. 

Lauer.   1470.  Johannes  Chrysostomus:  Homiliae  super  Johannem. 

P.  3402.    [1356.]    £3. 
Lauer.     n.d.     Vergerius:    De   ingenuis   moribus,   etc.     P.   3422. 

[1848.]   i  £1910*. 

Pannartz.    1475.   Laur.  Valla:  Elegantiae.  P.  3527.  [1596.]   £8. 
Apud  S.  Marcum.    1475.    Gregorius:   Moralia  in  Job.    P.  3536. 

[1619.]   £5. 
Herolt  and  Riessinger.    n.d.    Phil,  de  Barberiis:    Opuscula.    P. 

3954.    [1796.]   £9. 

VENEZIA. 
Wendelin,  of  Speier.     1471.    Cyprianus:    Epistulae.     P.  4032. 

[447  i-l   £5  ioj. 
Wendelin,   of  Speier.     1472.     Boccaccio:   Genealogiae  deorum. 

P.  4045.   [44^1.]   £7  5*-. 
Jenson.    1471.   Cicero:  Epistulae  ad  familiares.   P,  4069.   [1247.] 

Jenson.   1471.  Laur.  Valla:  Elegantiae.  P.  4071.  Painted  initials. 

[45  l6-]   £3°- 
Jenson.    1476.    Plinius:  Naturale  historia,  tradotta  da  Landino. 

P.  4099.    [2699.]    £219  (bad  condition). 

Jenson.    1478.    Plutarchus:  Vitae.    P.  4113.    [1700.]    £6  6*. 
Valdarfer.    (b.  9.  Nov.   1471.)   Dion  Chrysostomus:  De  regno. 

P.  4136.   [1848.]    t  £19101. 
Renner.     1478.     Pomponius   Mela:    Cosmographia.     P.   4174. 

[J389-]   £3  IOJ- 
Bartolommeo,  of  Cremona.    1473.    Nicolaus  de  Ausmo:  Supple- 

mentum.    P.  4226.    [1532.]    £37  (on  vellum}. 
Filippo,  di  Pietro.    n.d.    Georgius  Trapezuntius:  Commentarius 

in  Ciceronis  Philippica.    P.  4263.    [4515.]    £3  i8i. 
Filippo,  di  Pietro.    1481.    Plinius:  Historia  naturalis.    Ital.   Not 

in  P.;  H.C.  13106.    [1928.]    £3  5x. 
Johann  of  Koln  and  Johann  Manthen.    1479.    Clemens  V.:  Con- 

stitutiones.   Not  in  P.;  H.C.  *5424.   [685.]   £3. 
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Ratdolt,  with  Maler  and  Loslein.    1478.   Pompon  ius  Mela:  Cos- 

mographia.    P.  4373.    [1931.]   £14101. 
Ratdolt.    1482.    Alchabitius:  Liber  isagogicus.    P.  4382.    [239.] 

£2  8j- 

Ratdolt.    1482.    Euclidis  elementa.    P.  4383.    [2536.]    £14  15*. 
Ratdolt.     1485.     Publicius:    Artis  oratoriae  epitoma.     P.   4399. 

[4538.]  £6.  [1398.]  £5  5.. 
Ratdolt.    1485.   Abraham  A  ben  Ezra:  De  nativitatibus.    P.  4407. 

[554I-]  £2  125. 
Juvenis  Guerinus.    1477.   Lucanus:  Pharsalia.    P.  4426.    [1891.] 

£3  ISS- 
Dominicus  Siliprandus.     n.d.     Plutarchi   problemata.     P.  4454. 

[I397;']  £2  I0/- 
Luca,  di  Domenico.     1481.    Quintilianus:    Declamationes.     P. 

4491-   [I937-]   £2  12S- 


].  and  G.  de  Gregoriis.    1495.   Joh.  de  Ketham:  Fasciculus  me- 

dicinae.    P.  4550.    [5566.]   £20  5*. 
Oft.   Scotus.     1483.     Blondus:    Decades.     P.   4575.     [1546.] 

£5  i2s.  6d. 
Stagninus.    1499.    Joh.  de  Ketham:  Fasciculus  medicinae.   Not 

in  Proctor  or  Burger.    [4494.]   £16  151. 
PasqualeandBertochus.   1485.  S.Hieronymi  vita  etmors.  P.485O. 

[1871-]   £3  10*. 
Pasquale.    1493.   Diogenes  Laertius:  Vitae  et  sententiae  philoso- 

phorum.    Not  in  P.;  H.  *62O3.    [1927.]   -^  £30. 
Benalius,  with  Capcasa.    1491.    Dante:   La  divina  Commedia. 

P.  4877.   [1360.]  £?6t.  ' 
Rizus.    1490.   Jac.  Phil.  Bergomensis:  Supplementum.    P.  4954. 

[1879.]     £3    105. 

Capcasa.    1493.  Jon>  Bapt.  Cantalycius:  Epigrammata.   P.  4993. 

[4152.]   £7  75. 
Joh.  Rubeus,  for  L.  A.  Giunta.    1493.    Livius:  Decades.    ItaL 

.p-.5i33-   Cl655-].j£i3-   [4496.]  £6. 
Pincius.     1495.     Missale    Romanum.     Not    in   P.;  H.    *  11408. 

CI39i-]  £2  i6j.B> 
Petrus  de  Quarengiis.    1497.    Dante:  La  divina  Commedia.    P. 

5482.    [2406.]   £14  151. 
Aldus  Manutius.     1494-95.    Constant.  Lascaris:  Erotemata,  etc. 

P.  5546.   [1885.]   £3  8.. 
Aldus  Manutius.    1495-98.    Aristotle:  Opera.   P.  5547,  5553? 


5555>  5556,  5565-    [2520.]   £$  5*. 
Aldus  Manutius.    1498.    Politianus:  Opera.    P.  5567.    [1930.] 
£48*.    [1701.]  £2  IQS. 
VI.  N 
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Aldus  Manutius.    1499.    Astronomici  veteres.  P.  5570.    [1896.] 

£2  lOs.  (fragment). 

Aldus  Manutius.    1499.    Franciscus  Colonna:  Poliphili  hypnero- 

tomachia.    P.  5574.    [1838.]  £90.    [3062.]  £81. 

FULIGNO. 
Neumeister.    1470.    Leon.  Aretinus:  De  bello  italico.    P.  5721. 

[1787-]  frs  105. 

FERRARA. 

Rossi.    1497.   Jac'  Phil-  Bergomensis:  De  claris  mulieribus.    P. 
5762.   [4476.]   £46. 

MlLANO. 

Valdarfer.    1474.    Ambrosius:  De  officiis  et  opuscula.    P.  5874. 

[X3370   £3  J4'- 
Pachel  and  Scinzenzeler.    1481.   Celsus:  De  medicina.    P.  5940. 

[5556.]    £3  125. 

FlRENZE. 

Nicolaus   Laurentii.     1478.     Celsus:    De   medicina.     P.   6116. 

[3788.]  £9. 

Nicolaus  Laurentii.    n.d.    Berlinghieri:    Geographia.     P.  6121. 


. 
Miscomini.     1492.    Plotinus:  Opera.    P.  6156.    [1929.]   £i  Ss. 

Libri.    1494.    Cavalca:  Pungi  lingua.    P.  6200.    [2400.]   ^5  55. 
Libri.    1495.    Savonarola:  Predica  e  revelazioni.    P.  6203.   [211.] 

£5  2*-  6</. 
Libri.    n.d.    Libro  che  tradta  di  mercatantie.     [For  P.  Pacini.] 

P.  6255.    [4808.]   £7  5*. 
Libri.   n.d.   Savonarola:  Trattato  delF  umilta.    P.  6294.    [1302.] 

£l9    105. 

Buonaccorsi.  1490.  Giacopone  da  Todi  :  Laude.  P.  6310.  [5884.] 

£19  IQS. 
Buonaccorsi.      1495.     Savonarola:    Compendio    di    revelazioni. 

P.  6314.    [4509.]    £i  Ss. 
Morgiani  &  Johann  Petri.    1497.   Franciscus  de  Assisis  :  Fioretti. 

Not  in  P.    H.  7330.    [1605.]    £40. 

TREVISO. 
Bernhard,of  Koln.   1478.  Seneca:  Opera.    P.  6484.   [4511.]  ^4. 

BOLOGNA. 

Azzoguidi.     1480.    Ovidius:  Opera.    P.  6523.     [1917.]     Frag- 
ment      . 
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Franciscus  de  Benediiftus.    1493.   Herodianus:  Historiae.   P.  6598. 

[1870.]    £3. 
Benediclus  Hecloris.     I497.1    Joh.  Fr.  Picus:  De  morte  Christ!  : 

etc.    P.  6634.    [2608.]    £3  i$s. 

NAPOLI. 
Riessinger.    n.d.    Phalaris:  Epistulae.    Not  in  P.     H.  C.  12884. 


Moravus.     1479.     Caracciolus:    Quadragesimale  de  paenitentia. 

Not  in  P.    H.  4435.    [1350.]    £3  31. 
Unknown^  printer.2     n.d.     Apocalypsis  cum  glossis  Nic.  de  Lyra. 


. 

Unknown  printer.  1476.  Caracciolus:  Quadragesimale  de  pec- 
catis.  Ital.  Not  in  P.  H.  4445.  [4468.]  £i  i6s. 

SAVIGLIANO. 

Christophorus  Beyamus  &  Hans  Glim.  n.d.  Guido  de  Monte 
Rocherii:  Manipulus  Curatorum.  Not  in  P.  H.  8170.  [1394.] 
£3- 

PADOVA. 

Barth.  de  Valdezoccho.  1474.  Omnibonus  Leonicenus:  De  oclo 
partibus  orationis.  P.  6762.  [1886.]  £2  2s. 

MANTOVA. 

Burster(P).  n.d.  Aristotelis  ethica.  Not  in  P.  H.  1744?  [1789.]  £5. 
Schall.    1479.   Eusebius:  Historia  ecclesiastica.    P.  6908.  [1851.] 

£l  17*- 

VERONA. 

Johan,  of  Verona.     1472.    Valturius:   De  re  militari.    P.  6912. 

[Painted  initials.}    [4517.]    £160. 
Boninus  de  Boninis.     1483.    Valturius:  De  re  militari.    P.  6921. 

[I957«]    £33* 

VlCENZA. 


Lichtenstein.   n.d.    Orosius:  Historiae.    P.  7144.    [1915.] 
Lichtenstein.     1479.    Clericus:  Comment,  in  epistulas  Ciceronis. 
P.  7156.    [1358.]    £t. 


1  Dated  1487  in  Catalogue.    Probably  a  misprint,  and  this  edition. 

2  The  Cataloguer  in  saying  that  Pro&or  attributes  this  to  the  press  of 
U.  Han  at  Roma  has  been  misled  by  a  note  to  another  book. 
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Lichtenstein.    1480.    Ovidius:  Opera.    P.  7157.   [1692.]    £2181. 
Rigo  di  Ca  Zeno.    1499.    Martianus  Capella:  Opera.    P.  7174. 

Bevilaqua.     1487.     Boccaccio:   Genealogiae  deorum.     P.  7179. 
[1806.]    £i. 

UNKNOWN  PLACE. 
n.d.    Nicolaus  de  Lyra:  Quaestiones  disputatae  contra  Judaeos. 

P.  7393-    [1381.]    i£i85'. 
n.d.    Martialis:  Epigrammata.    P.  7405.    [1388.]   £i  i6s. 


SWITZERLAND. 

BASEL. 

Johann,  of  Amorbach.  1481.  Nider:  Praeceptorium.  P.  7561. 
[1684.]  l&y. 

Johann,  of  Amorbach.  1481.  Vincentius  Bellovacensis:  Opuscula. 
P.  7562.  [4201.]  £2  i$s. 

Furter.  1498.  Methodius:  Revelationes.  P.  7738.  [169.]  .£1  los. 

Froben.     1491.    Biblia  latina.    P.  7755.    [1346.]    Imp.  £i. 

Bergmann.  1494.  Verardus:  Bethicae  et  Granatae  obsidio,  vic- 
toria et  triumphus.  P.  7770.  [1757.]  £46. 

Bergmann.  1498.  Brant:  Varia  carmina.  P.  7779.  [1817.] 
£6  151. 

FRANCE. 

PARIS. 
Gering,  Kranz  &  Friburger.    1475.     Gregorius:  Homiliae.     P. 

7844.    [1369-]    £i5- 
Levet.     1486.     Coutoumier  d'Anjou   et   de   Maine.     P.  8052. 

[2104.]    £9  151. 
Higman  &  Hopyl.    1497.    Aristoteles:  Decem  librorum  moralium 

tres  conversiones.    Not  in  P.    H.  C.  1761.    [1339.]    £l  IOs' 
Le  Caron.    n.b.  1488.     Caesar:   De  bello  gallico.     Gall.     [For 

A.  Verard.]    P.  8141.    [1821.]    £31. 
Bocard.    I497[9&].     Gaguinus:  De  origine  et  gestis  francorum. 

Not  in  P.    H.  C.  7411.    [1367.]    £2  Ss. 

Pigouchet.  1499.  Flores sancli  Bernardi.  P.  8198?  [1542.]  £3  10*. 
1499.    Heures  a  Tusage  de  Rome.    [For  S.  Vostre.]    Not  in  P. 

[4484.]    Sold  as  imperfeft.   £4.  ijs.  6d. 
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Verard.    n.d.    Horae  secundum  usum  romanae  curiae.    P.  8420. 

[4483.]    Imp.  £17  los. 
Verard.    n.d.    Froissart:  Chroniques.   P.  8452.    [1365.]    Vol.  II. 

only.   £$  i$s. 
Verard.   n.d.    Quintus  Curtius:  Historia  Alexandri  magni.    Gall. 

Not  in  P.    H.  5887.    [1844.]    £27. 

LYON. 

Huss.  7  April.  I487[88].  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus:  Le  pro- 
prietaire  des  choses.  Not  in  P.  H.  2516.  [1865.]  £38. 

Dupre.  1491.  La  mer  des  histoires.  2  vol.  Not  in  P.  Cop. 
II.  3992.  [1902.]  £65. 

Maillet.    149^.    Le  songe  du  vergier.    P.  f8622.    [1946]    £19. 

Sacon.    1498.    Brant:  Stultifera  navis.   P.  8671.   [1816.]   £7101. 

ABBEVILLE. 

Gerard.  1486.  Augustinus:  La  cit6  de  Dieu.  P.  8763.  [1793.] 
[Pol.  I.  only.}  £16. 

ROUEN. 

Le  Talleur.  n.d.  Nic.  Statham:  Abridgment.  [For  Pynson.] 
P.  8768.  [1407.]  £14  ioj.  [4075-]  £40- 

ANGOULiME. 

Alanus  &  Calvinus.  n.d.  Eruditorum  paenitentiale.  P.  8793. 
[1850.]  £20. 

HOLLAND. 

DELFT. 

Van  der   Meer  &  Yemantszoen.     1484.    Jacobus   de  Voragine 
Passionael.    Winterstuc.    Not  in  P.    CA.  1760.    [146.] 


DEVENTER. 
Pafraet.    1491.    Exhortationes  novitiorum:  ete.   P.  8998.   [1363.] 

&• 

ZWOLLE. 

VanOs.  1490.  Hieronymus:  Vaderboeck.  P.  9135.  [i54-j  £55** 
Van  Os.    1495.     Bernardus:    Sermones  in  duytssche.    P.  9145. 
[125-]    £8. 
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BELGIUM. 

LOUVAIN. 

Johann,  of  Paderborn.    n.d.    Platina:   De  honestate  voluptate  et 
valitudine.    P.  9283.     [2550.]    £3. 

ANVERS. 

Bac.    (a.   19  Aug.   1493.)     Exsequiae   dom.  Frederic!  III.  imp. 
Not  in  P.    Cop.  II.  2584.    [1857.]    Ll  12S- 


ENGLAND. 

WESTMINSTER. 

Caxton.    [b.  1479.]    Boethius:  Of  the  consolation  of  philosophy. 

P.  9630.     [1352.]     2  leaves,    i  £19. 
Caxton.    a.  8.  Mar.  148^.    The  mirror  of  the  world.    P.  9638. 

[1827.]    36  leaves.    £103. 
Caxton.     1481.    The  boke  of  Tulle  of  old  age,  etc.     P.  9640. 

[5497-]    '  Of  friendship' only.    £125. 
12.1    Higden: 


Caxton.    [a.  2  July   1482.]    Higden:    Polychronicon.    P.  9645. 

[1351.]    II  leaves,  £43. 
Caxton.  a.  20.  Nov.  1483.  Jac.de  Voragine:  The  golden  legend. 

P.  9655.    [1828.]    Imp.  £185. 
Caxton.    n.d.    Lydgate:  Life  of  our  lady.    P.  9665-6.    [1352.] 

2  leaves.    ^  £*<)• 
Caxton.    n.d.  The  royal  book.    P.  9671.  [4256.]  Leaves  in  facs.^ 

etc.   £295. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  1495.  Vitas  patrum.  angl.  P.  9697.  [4257.] 


Wynkyn  de  Worde.  1498.  Jac.  de  Voragine:  The  golden  Legend. 
P.  9708.   [2564.]    220  ff.   £1051. 

LONDON. 

Machlinia.   n.d.    Nova  statuta.   P.  9765.    [2370.]    £223. 
Machlinia.   n.d.   Statuta  anni  i  Rich.  III.  Now  P.  97&5a.  [2369.] 

fragment,  £4. 
Pynson.   1493.    Dives  et  pauper.  P.  9782.  [4258.]  £75>  [353°-] 

3/.  in  fact.  £41  5  [5836.]    Imp.  £15. 
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PORTUGAL. 

LEIRIA. 

Abraham  ben  Samuel  Dortas.    1496.    Zacuthus:  Almanach  per- 
petuum.    Not  in  P.    Haebler,  720.    [6254.] 


UNIDENTIFIED. 

n.d.   Accursius:  Index  locorum  in  Comment  Caesar.    Brunet  I. 

34.   [1549-]    £3  IOS- 
Aesopus.    Fabulae.    [1783.]   £17  5*. 
n.d.    Aesopus  graecus.   [1782.]   £3  18*. 

n.d.   Basilius:  Opuscula,  etc.    H.  *2684.    [1848.]    £  £  19  ios. 
n.d.  Guido  de  Monte  Rocherii:  Manipulus  curatorum.  H.*  8162. 

[1684.3  \&y- 

n.d.   Jac.  de  Voragine:  Legenda  aurea.    [1964.]   £45. 

n.d.     Jac.    de   Voragine:    Sermones   aurei    de    sanftis.    [1411.] 

£5  2s.  6d. 
n.d.    Ludolphus  de  Saxonia:    Le  grand  vita  Christi  en  fran^ais. 

[Part  1-2  only.]    [1893.]    &  S*- 

n.d.    Pragmatica  sanftio  Caroli  VII.    [1381.]    £  £18  51. 
1482.    Breviarium  Romanum.    H.  3904.    [2839.]    £18  ios. 

R.  A.  PEDDIE. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  NEWSPAPER  <  MERCURIUS 
CIVICUS.' 

HE  history  of  the  beginnings  of  our 
modern  newspaper  has  hitherto  been 
told  only  in  an  imperfeft  and  frag- 
mentary way.  The  faft  has  been  duly 
noted  that  small  quarto  sheets,  con- 
taining news  from  abroad  were  pub- 
lished occasionally  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
known,  too,  that  the  newspaper,  as  we  have  it,  took 
its  beginnings  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war.  One  or 
two  of  these  early  news  sheets  have  been  singled 
out  for  special  mention,  more  on  account  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  their  editors  than  because  they  are 
representative  of  their  class.  Except  in  form,  'Mer- 
curius  Aulicus '  and  c  Mercurius  Britannicus'  were  as 
unlike  their  contemporaries  as  the  finger  prints  of 
one  man  are  unlike  the  finger  prints  of  another. 
And  this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  character  of 
the  new  sheets  which  came  from  various  presses 
between  1641  and  1660.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  the  history  in  detail  of  any  of  them.  On 
one  point  in  particular  there  is  much  need  of  in- 
formation. Probably  no  library  can  show  a  complete 
collection  of  any  one  of  these  news-sheets,  much  less 
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a  complete  collection  of  the  whole  of  them.  Again, 
many  of  them  underwent  strange  transformations 
in  the  course  of  their  history  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  '  City  Scout,'  which  after  a  career  of  only  a  few 
numbers  disappeared,  but  was  revived  about  a  twelve- 
month after  as  the  'London  Post.'  But  apart  from 
this  bibliographical  knowledge,  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  librarians  and  others  to  catalogue  pro- 
perly these  papers,  there  is  another  and  a  broader 
view  of  the  matter,  since  it  is  undeniable  that  these 
early  civil  war  news  sheets  contain  information  that 
cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source  what- 
ever. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  history  and  the 
value  of  these  papers  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  one 
of  them,  'Mercurius  Civicus,'  and  the  result  is  here 
shown. 

'  Mercurius  Civicus '  has  been  chosen  for  several 
reasons.  It  was  the  first  illustrated  paper;  it  pro- 
fessed to  give  more  news  relating  to  the  city  of 
London  than  any  of  its  contemporaries,  and  its 
history  is  not  hampered  by  piracies,  forgeries,  or 
alterations  of  title.  By  some  it  may  be  reckoned  a 
further  recommendation  that  it  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  all  the  civil  war  newspapers. 

The  largest  and  best  collection  of '  Mercurius  Civi- 
cus' is  that  in  the  Thomason  collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  which  lacks  Nos.  13,  15,  29,  and  82. 
The  next  largest  set  to  be  found  in  London  is  that 
in  the  Burney  collection  in  the  same  library;  but 
this  has  nothing  before  No.  6,  and  nothing  after 
No.  152.  A  few  numbers  are  in  the  collection 
of  newspapers  at  the  Public  Record  Office;  but 
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the  Guildhall  Library  can  only  show  two,  and 
no  copies  at  all  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  li- 
braries of  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Sion 
College.  In  Oxford,  the  Bodleian  has  only  one  or 
two  stray  numbers;  and  the  best  collection  is  that 
at  Worcester  College,  which  fortunately  possesses 
copies  of  the  issues  wanting  in  the  Thomason  set. 
Nor  are  the  Cambridge  libraries  any  better  off, 
while,  as  might  be  expe<5ted,the  Advocate's  Library, 
Edinburgh,  and  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  are 
innocent  of  a  single  issue. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  newspapers  in  the 
Thomason  collection  have  only  quite  recently  been 
catalogued.  This  may  account  for  the  scanty  notice 
that  cMercurius  Civicus '  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  historians.  Masson,  in  his  c  Life  of  Milton,'  does 
not  once  mention  it,  though  he  has  much  to  say  of 
some  of  its  rivals.  It  is  passed  over  by  Fox  Bourne, 
in  his  c  History  of  Newspapers,'  and  Timperley 
wrongly  records  a  publication  of  much  later  date 
under  the  same  title.  The  best  account  of  the  paper 
that  has  yet  been  published  is  that  in  Mason  Jack- 
son's '  Pictorial  Press"  (1885),  where  four  of  the 
illustrations  it  contained  are  very  badly  reproduced; 
but  I  hope  that  a  more  detailed  examination  than 
was  possible  in  a  work  of  that  kind  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

The  first  number  of '  Mercurius  Civicus  '  came 
out  on  Thursday,  the  nth  May,  1643,  with  a 
special  title-page  as  follows : 

Mercurius    Civicus,  |  Londons  |  Intelligencer;  |  Or,  | 
Truth  really  imparted  from  thence,  to  the  |  whole  King- 
dome,  to  prevent  misinformation.  |  As  it  is  confirmed  by 
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letters  of  divers  ho-  |  nourable  and  worthy  persons,  written 
thither  |  from  severall  places,  viz 
one  of  the  Lord  chiefe  Justices 


From  Sir  lohn  Temple, 
in  Ireland.  I  From  the 


Lord  Fairfax  in  Yorkshire.  |  From  severall  worthy  persons 
in  Cheshire.  |  In  Lancashire  |  In  Staffordshire.  |  In  Shrop- 
shire. |  Also  the  last  Intelligence  from  Oxford.  |  From 
Banbury  and  Exeter.  |  From  Bedfordshire  and  North- 
ampton. |  From  Thursday  the  4  of  May  to  Thursday  the 
1 1 .  of  May.  |  London.  Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  in  the 
Old  |  Bayly,  1643. 

In  subsequent  issues  this  title  was  shortened  to 
read: 

Mercurius  Civicus.  Londons  Intelligencer;  or,  Truth 
impartially  related  from  thence  to  the  whole  Kingdome  to 
prevent  mis-information. 

The  paper  was  a  quarto  sheet  of  four  leaves  or 
eight  pages,  measuring  about  seven  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  height  by  five  and  a  half  inches  in  width, 
and  it  was  sold  at  the  price  of  one  penny.  The 
type  at  its  best  was  old,  badly  cast,  and  probably 
came  from  Holland,  while  the  paper  was  brown  in 
colour  and  coarse  of  texture.  In  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  was  inserted  a  rhym- 
ing summary  of  the  most  important  news  recorded 
in  that  week's  issue,  a  feature  that  was  common  to 
all  the  news-sheets  of  that  time,  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  bills  or  leaflets  containing  these  same 
summaries,  may  have  been  printed  and  pasted  on 
the  shutters  of  empty  houses  or  other  prominent 
places. 

But  the  editors  of 'Mercurius  Civicus'  hit  upon 
a  still  better  method  of  advertising  by  placing  on 
the  first  page  above  the  title,  a  woodcut,  or  some- 
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times  two,  intended  to  illustrate,  and  emphasize 
some  event  referred  to  in  the  summary.  These 
woodcuts  began  to  appear  in  the  third  issue,  where 
a  small  cut  of  a  woman's  head  is  undoubtedly 
meant  to  represent  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  to 
illustrate  the  couplet 

A  Vote  concerning  the  Queen. 

Her  Plots  have  fail'd  from  Aberdeen. 

From  that  date  forward,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  in  1645,  these  woodcuts  formed  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  paper,  fresh  portraits  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time,  during  the  first  twelve 
months.  That  in  No.  5  represents  the  Earl  of 
Essex;  that  in  No.  10  John  Pym.  With  a  little 
patience  it  would  probably  be  easy  to  identify  them 
all,  despite  the  use  of  the  same  cut  for  several  differ- 
ent persons,  an  economy  on  which  the  paper's 
enemies  did  not  fail  to  comment. 

Between  the  issue  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  num- 
bers, that  is  from  Thursday,  1 6th  June,  to  Thurs- 
day, 1 3th  July,  there  was  a  gap  of  four  weeks, 
occasioned  by  an  Ordinance  of  Parliament  passed 
on  1 4th  June  that  all  pamphlets  should  be  entered  in 
the  Hall  book  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  and 
should  bear  the  names  of  their  printers  or  pub- 
lishers. When  at  last  No.  7  appeared,  it  bore  the 
following  imprint  and  licence  on  the  last  page: 

'This  is  Licensed,  and  entered  into  the  Register 
booke  at  Stationers  Hall,  according  to  order.' 
c  London,  Printed  for  lohn  Wright  and  Thomas 
Bates,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  their  shops  in  the  Old- 
baily,  1643.' 
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Of  the  publishers  of  '  Mercurius  Civicus '  here 
revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time,  John  Wright  is 
the  better  known.  He  took  up  his  freedom  in  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  1602,  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  publisher  of  many  broadsides,  besides 
some  notable  books,  such  as  Shakespeare's  '  Son- 
nets '  and  Marlowe's  '  Faustus.'  At  this  time  he 
was  also  one  of  the  many  official  printers  to  the 
Parliament.  His  premises  in  the  Old  Bailey  were 
known  as  the  King's  Head. 

Thomas  Bates  may  probably  be  identified  with 
the  person  of  that  name  whose  address  is  given  in 
a  contemporary  pamphlet  as  '  Bishop's  Court  in  the 
Old  Baily,'  and  at  whose  house  in  1641  there  was 
a  disputation  between  Henry  Walker  the  iron- 
monger and  a  Jesuit.  He  was  also  a  publisher  of 
much  curious  popular  literature,  such  as  'The  Stage 
Players  Complaint.  In  a  pleasant  Dialogue  be- 
tweene  Cane  of  the  Fortune,  and  Reed  of  the 
Friers,'  also  printed  in  1641,  of  which  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Huth  Library.  '  Mercurius  Civicus  ' 
was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  venture  of  the  two 
partners  in  newspaper  publishing.  In  1641  they 
had  jointly  published  one  of  the  many  'Diurnals' 
that  flooded  the  town,  and  while  '  Civicus '  was 
running,  they  had  a  second  string  to  their  bow  in 
a  sheet  called  'The  True  Informer.'  Thomas 
Bates  was  also  associated  with  F.  Coles  or  Coules 
in  a  '  Diurnal'  in  1642.  Towards  the  end  of  1643 
John  Wright  appears  to  have  transferred  his  in- 
terest to  his  son,  John  Wright,  Junior  (J.  W.  J.), 
and  the  imprint  then  ran  'Thomas  Bates  and 
J.  W.  J.,'  until  a  few  months  before  the  publica- 
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tion  ceased,  when  the  name  of  Thomas  Bates  is 
found  alone. 

On  3ist  Oftober,  1644,  instead  of  the  woodcut 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  first  page  with  the 
summary  above  it,  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  the 
number  of  the  issue  in  the  top  right-hand  corner, 
the  woodcut  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  page  with 
the  number  of  the  issue  immediately  above  it,  and 
the  summary  hitherto  confined  to  three  or  four 
lines,  now  filled  the  right  half  of  the  page  above 
the  title. 

A  twelvemonth  later,  in  No.  130,  the  woodcuts 
were  omitted,  the  title  was  printed  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  and  the  summary,  yet  farther  inflated, 
below  it. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  change  in  the  follow- 
ing notice  to  the  public,  in  the  next  week's  issue: 

One  thing  the  Reader  is  desired  to  take  notice  of,  that 
although  it  be  not  conceived  now  so  fit  to  represent  the 
effigies  or  pictures  of  some  of  our  worthy  Commanders  in 
the  frontispiece  of  this  Intelligence,  as  formerly,  yet  it  is 
drawne  up  by  the  same  hand,  and  the  Authour  shall  be  as 
cautious  hereafter  as  heretofore  he  hath  been,  to  present 
you  with  as  copious  and  certain  intelligence  as  ever ;  and 
that  from  good  and  sure  hands ;  only  his  expectation  and 
hope  is,  that  you  will  not  reject  his  endeavours,  or  refuse 
to  buy  the  Booke  for  the  omission  of  a  shaddow,  when  the 
same  information  for  substance  is  committed  to  your  view. 

Bad  as  were  the  cuts  the  public,  apparently,  re- 
sented their  omission,  and  they  were  restored  after 
about  four  months'  absence,  the  summary,  at  the 
same  time,  being  transferred  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last. 
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The  total  issue  of c  Mercurius  Civicus'was  183 
weekly  numbers,  extending  from  the  4th  May, 
1643,  to  the  loth  December,  1646.  The  reasons 
for  its  demise  are  not  far  to  seek.  During  the  six 
years  that  had  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  news-sheets  had  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  naturally  with  the  cessation  of  the  war 
and  the  partial  disbanding  of  the  Parliamentary 
Army,  they  withered  and  died.  But  in  the  case  of 
*  Civicus,'  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for 
its  cessation.  The  issue  of  November  the  5th,  1646, 
contained  a  mysterious  editorial  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
public  for  the  shock  of  its  disappearance. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  heads  of  the  Papers  lately 
delivered  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land :  what  is  omitted  (for  all  the  paper  is  full  of  brain)  is 
conceived  to  be  too  strong  in  sinnues  for  public  apprehen- 
sion and  Independent  digestion.  I  have  travailed  with  my 
pen  to  satisfie  the  Kingdome,  and  let  no  man  throw  more 
durt  upon  mee,  which  will  be  inhumanely  done,  for  I  have 
found  the  way  (by  so  many  years  travailes)  to  be  deep  and 
troublesome  enough.  Neither,  doe  I  hope,  will  my  old 
Host  be  angry  (although  I  hear  he  intends  to  stop  my 
passage)  if  hereafter  I  shall  lodge  at  the  Heart,  or  the  signe 
of  the  King's-Head.  But  signes  are  signes,  and  hearts  are 
hearts. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  interpret 
such  a  vague  allusion  as  the  above,  but  it  clearly 
points  to  a  coming  change  either  in  the  editor's 
views  upon  public  matters,  or  in  his  ability  to  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  the  paper.  He  was  indeed 
just  about  this  time  sorely  gravelled  for  lack  of 
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matter.  The  very  next  week's  issue,  No.  181,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  twenty-eight  lines, 
copied  bodily  from  No.  173  of 'The  Kingdomes 
Weekly  Intelligencer/  The  end  came  very  soon 
afterwards.  No.  182  was  published  in  due  course 
on  Thursday,  igth  November,  1646,  and  then  there 
came  a  break  of  a  fortnight,  the  only  break  that 
had  occurred  in  the  long  series  since  the  time 
when,  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  it  was  stopped  for 
a  month  in  order  that  it  might  be  licensed.  But 
this  time  it  was  dying,  the  editor  admits  as  much 
in  the  opening  sentences  of  No.  183,  and  although 
he  endeavoured  to  put  a  good  face  on  it,  that 
number  proved  to  be  the  last  issue  of e  Mercurius 
Civicus.' 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  character  and 
contents  of '  Mercurius  Civicus,'  a  few  words  must 
be  said  as  to  the  press  work.  The  generality  of 
printing  at  that  period  was  bad.  Even  the  best 
examples  that  can  be  produced  have  no  beauty, 
while  the  great  mass  of  pamphlets  and  news  sheets, 
were  printed  with  battered  type  and  any  old  orna- 
ments and  initial  letters  that  could  be  obtained.  Nor 
was  the  press  work  much  better;  misprints,  dropped 
letters,  uneven  setting,  over-inking,  are  prevalent 
in  all  of  them,  and  the  printers  of  '  Mercurius 
Civicus '  were  amongst  the  worst  offenders.  Care- 
lessness as  to  pagination  reached  its  climax  in  an 
error  of  1,000  begun  in  No.  141  and  never  dis- 
covered, while  in  the  signatures  matters  were  even 
worse.  In  the  second  alphabet,  signature  M  m,  was 
repeated;  in  the  third  signature  L  11  was  repeated, 
and  Q^qq  omitted,  and  in  the  sixth,  after  reaching 
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the  letter  T,  the  printer  went  back  to  '  M,'  and 
duplicated  the  signatures,  making  thirty-two  letters 
to  the  alphabet. 

Even  the  numeration  of  the  issues  was  for  a  time 
in  jeopardy.  From  No.  149  to  173,  by  the  dup- 
lication of  No.  148,  the  figures  were  misleading, 
but  luckily  someone  discovered  the  error. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  form 
and  history  of  this  news  sheet  I  pass  on  to  its 
contents. 

News  in  whatever  shape  or  form  is  eagerly 
sought  for  in  the  present  day,  how  much  more 
then  must  it  have  been  desired  when  the  country 
was  torn  by  civil  war,  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication were  so  scanty.  In  fa£t,  these  news- 
sheets  were  welcomed  as  doing  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  long  letters  which  might  be  in- 
tercepted, and  in  the  domestic  correspondence  of 
the  time  we  frequently  meet  with  the  observation 
that  the  writer  is  sending  the  printed  '  Diurnals ' 
in  which  all  the  news  will  be  found. 

In  the  matter  of  news-sheets  the  two  parties 
were  most  unequally  represented.  For  a  long  while 
the  only  one  that  spoke  for  the  King  was  c  Mer- 
curius  Aulicus,'  written  by  glib-tongued  Sir  John 
Birkenhead,  and  printed  and  published  in  Oxford, 
whereas  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  were  such 
sheets  as  the  '  Diurnal  Occurrences,'  '  The  King- 
dome's  Weekly  Intelligencer,'  c  The  Parliament 
Scout,'  '  Mercurius  Civicus,'  and  most  popular  of 
all, Marchmont  Needham's  'Mercurius  Britannicus.' 
Each  of  these  newspapers  had  its  own  charafter- 
istics.  The  'Diurnal  Occurrences'  dealt  chiefly 

vi.  o 
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with  the  affairs  of  Parliament,  reports  of  the 
speeches  being  given  at  length.  The  c  Parliament 
Scout,'  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  its  attention 
mainly  to  the  movements  of  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  while  '  Mercurius  Civicus '  did  the  same,  it 
professed  at  the  same  time  to  give  more  news  re- 
lating to  the  City  of  London  than  the  others. 
c  Mercurius  Britannicus,'  again,  devoted  itself  to 
a  word  combat  with  c  Aulicus '  at  Oxford  rather 
than  to  giving  the  public  much  reliable  news, 
while  others  made  a  speciality  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence. 

But  the  great  value  of  these  news-sheets  is  that 
they  reported  the  current  gossip  of  the  day.  As 
they  did  not  all  get  their  news  from  the  same 
sources,  one  will  report  an  event  that  the  others 
do  not,  and  even  where  the  news  relates  to  the  same 
event,  one  sheet  will  often  supply  details  that  are 
wanting  in  the  others. 

The  news  contained  in  c  Mercurius  Civicus '  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  four  se<5tions:  i.  News  re- 
lating to  the  armies  in  the  field.  2.  Reports  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings.  3.  Special  news  re- 
lating to  London.  4.  Miscellaneous  information. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  was  generally  a  plain 
narration  preceded  by  the  words  c  By  letters  from ', 
or '  The  intelligence  from';  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  these  newspapers  made  some  sort  of 
arrangement  with  persons  on  a<5live  service  to  re- 
ceive news  of  what  was  going  on.  As  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  war  news  in  c  Mercurius  'Civicus,'  we 
may  take  the  following  short  account  of  what  must 
have  been  a  lively  encounter  while  it  lasted: 
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Fryday  was  sevennight  last,  twelve  of  Colonel  Fox  his 
troopers  entered  Bromingham,1  and  came  into  the  Swan 
there,  where  after  they  had  stayed  awhile  a  Troop  of  the 
Cavaliers  horse  came  neere  that  towne,  and  sent  forth  about 
twelve  of  their  men  as  scouts  into  the  towne,  who  comming 
also  to  the  Inne,  Colonell  Foxes  men  being  then  ready  to 
goe  away,  there  was  a  stout  skirmish  betweene  those  two 
parties,  wherein  there  were  some  hurt  and  one  kil'd  on 
each  side,  he  that  was  kil'd  of  the  Cavaliers  party  was  one 
Dudley,  a  very  proper  man,  who  is  thought  to  be  one  of 
the  Lord  Dudley's  sonnes.  In  the  conclusion  the  Cavaliers 
were  forced  to  flie  to  the  end  of  the  towne  to  the  rest  of 
their  fellows,  who  when  Colonell  Foxes  men  espied,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  set  upon  them,  being 
so  unequall  in  number,  ten  of  them  rode  away  toward 
Tamworth,  but  one  of  them  went  another  way,  after  whome 
one  of  the  cavaliers,  namely  Captain  Fisher,  rode  a  good 
way,  and  having  the  better  horse,  overtooke  him  and  dis- 
charging his  pistols,  mist  him,  whereupon  the  trooper 
strucke  him  off  from  his  horse,  kil'd  him,  and  got  away 
safe,  and  brought  the  horse  away  with  him,  the  same  night 
to  Tamworth. 

The  Parliamentary  news  included,  of  course,  the 
gossip  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Exchanges, 
though  by  reason  of  his  position  as  one  of  the 
official  printers,  John  Wright  was  perhaps  able  to 
obtain  more  authentic  information,  and  that  more 
quickly,  than  some  of  his  rivals.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  report  the  speeches  made  by  individual 
members,  but  the  general  substance  of  the  debate 
was  given,  and  its  result. 

Under  the  third  head,  news  relating  to  London, 
much  interesting  matter  occurs.  '  Mercurius  Civi- 

1  Birmingham. 
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cus '  was  very  proud  of  the  trained  bands  of  the 
City,  and  duly  recorded  their  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  the  battles  they  took  part  in,  and  the 
way  they  behaved  themselves.  In  No.  27  oc- 
curs a  full  account  of  the  hanging  of  certain  rebels 
for  bringing  forged  proclamations  into  London 
from  Oxford.  This  particular  piece  of  news  is  of 
especial  value,  as  the  titles  of  the  forged  proclama- 
tions were  added,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  identify 
them. 

On  another  occasion  there  is  a  lengthy  account 
of  a  serious  disturbance  that  took  place  in  the 
Strand,  when  c  divers  gentlemen '  were  locked  up 
for  assaulting  the  constable  '  Mr.  Wright  at  the 
Goate  in  Covent  Garden,  who  had  his  nose  almost 
cut  off,  not  like  to  recover,'  and  doing  damage  to  the 
extent  of  One  Hundred  Pounds,  cto  the  great  terror 
and  affrightment  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts.' 
In  Nos.  100,  10 1,  102,  105,  and  127,  will  be 
found  an  account  of  a  scheme  'for  the  setting  up  of 
workhouses  in  London  and  Westminster/  which  is 
not  without  interest  in  these  days.  Amongst  the 
names  of  the  promoters  we  notice  that  of  Samuel 
Hartlib.  One  feature  of  the  scheme  was  that  the 
Committee  should  have  power  to  seize  upon  play- 
houses, bishop's  houses,  and  other  large  sequestered 
houses,  and  use  them  as  workhouses.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  benefits  that  would  result  to  the 
community,  if  the  scheme  were  adopted,  amongst 
others  drunkenness  and  idleness  would  be  checked 
and  children  trained  up  in  godliness  and  the  several 
arts.  In  the  autumn  of  1646,  London  was  severely 
visited  by  the  plague,  and  the  orders  made  by  the 
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Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  printed  in  full 
in  c  Mercurius  Civicus.' 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  information  to  be 
found  in  this  news-sheet,  we  may  notice  a  brief 
biographical  notice  of  John  Pym  in  the  issue  of 
1 4th  December,  1643  (No.  29);  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  Deering,  in  the  issue  of  2yth 
June,  1644  (No.  57),  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  No.  172  (i5th  September,  1646).  This  last  is 
worth  reproducing,  both  as  a  sample  of  what  the 
editor  could  do  when  he  tried,  and  as  showing  the 
esteem  in  which  the  great  Parliamentary  general 
was  held. 

The  first  thing  which  this  day  wee  received,  was  the 
death  of  the  most  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Essex.  He  was 
not  Heire  onely  to  his  Fathers  Honours  and  Possessions, 
but  to  his  Courage  and  Vertues,  and  in  one  way  was  most 
infinitely  like  him,  which  was,  that  he  gained  the  hearts  of 
all  that  knew  him.  For  his  very  name  did  carry  a  secret 
and  a  powerful  attraction  with  it.  His  Father  had  gained 
a  great  Estate  in  Ireland,  and  if  that  God  had  continued 
his  life,  and  the  Parliament  his  power;  what  wonders  would 
he  have  wrought  in  that  Kingdome,  the  warres  being  ended 
now  in  England:  His  glory  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
place  or  Kingdome  but  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  that 
had  he  lived  and  been  in  power,  he  would  have  increased  itby 
his  Achievements.  We  will  not  say  that  he  shall  have  the 
sad  and  solemn  pomp  as  that  great  Italian  Commander,  to 
have  a  thousand  standards  fixed  about  his  Grave,  to  be 
courted  and  flourished  by  every  winde,  he  shall  injoy  a 
noble  interrement,  for  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  heart  in  this 
Kingdome,  that  carryeth  honour  in  it,  but  the  beloved 
Essex  is  lodged  there.  Those  who  doe  succeed  him,  are 
bound  to  honour  him,  and  those  against  whome  he  did 
beare  Arms  doe  love  him. 
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Advertisements  were  as  yet  unknown  to  news- 
paper proprietors,  but  the  pages  of  c  Mercurius 
Civicus '  contain  many  notices  of  books  and  print- 
ing that  are  interesting. 

From  a  passage  in  No.  5,  the  issue  of  8th 
June,  1643,  we  learn  that  the  rival  sheet,  called 
c  Speciall  Passages  and  Certain  Informations  from 
several  places/  was  popularly  known  as  c  Blunden's 
Passages,'  from  the  name  of  its  publisher,  Humphrey 
Blunden.  In  No.  61  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing entry: 

There  is  a  booke  lately  published  by  stealth,  which  is 
pretended  to  be  printed  in  Oxford  (but  in  truth  at  London) 
intituled,  Sacra  Nemesis,  or  The  Levites  Scourge,  but  in 
regard  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  may  rather  be  called 
Iniqua  Nemesis,  or  a  whip  for  a  malignant  priest. 

A  copy  of  the  tra6l  here  mentioned  is  in  the 
Thomason  colleftion,  and  has  the  imprint:  c  Ox- 
ford, Printed  by  Leonard  Lichfield,  printer  to  the 
Universitie  1644.' 

In  another  issue  of  c  Mercurius  Civicus/  Lich- 
field is  referred  to  as  the  '  malignant  printer '  at 
Oxford,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  had  lost  his  press, 
letters  and  implements  in  a  fire  that  had  broken  out 
in  the  city. 

Of  the  Exeter  press  we  have  the  following  in- 
formation, which,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  relating  to  Christopher  Jenkes,  is  not  new 
to  us.  It  appeared  in  No.  123,  the  issue  of  ist 
Odtober,  1645. 

From  Exeter  the  intelligence  is,  That  the  Printing 
Presse  that  hath  passed  so  many  places  since  the  War  began, 
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as  first  from  London  to  Yorke,  then  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Bristol!  is  now  come  to  Exeter,  and  Master  Fullers  booke 
of  Meditations  is  finished  for  malignant  Hunt,  and  Christ- 
opher lenkes,  the  Corrector  for  the  King's  Printer's  agent 
is  at  Exeter,  and  preparing  to  send  his  press  to  some  other 
place,  for  if  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax  his  army  march  thither,  hee 
will  go  away  as  hee  did  from  Bristol. 

Several  of  Prynne's  books  came  in  for  notice; 
but  the  most  interesting  of  these  literary  notices  is, 
I  think,  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  issue  of 
loth  July,  1645  (No.  in): 

They  [i.e.  the  House  of  Commons]  then  likewise  ordered 
that  the  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Kings  Library 
long  since  written  by  the  Lady  Alcleta  (if  I  mistake  not) 
all  with  her  own  hand,  should  be  fetched  thence,  and  it  is 
referred  to  the  grand  Committee  for  Religion  to  take  order 
for  the  printing  of  it.  And  Master  Patrick  Young  a  learned 
Gentleman,  and  keeper  of  the  Kings  Library,  is  to  be  em- 
ployed to  take  care  for  the  right  printing  thereof.  By  this 
it  appears  that  the  Parliament  are  so  far  from  discoun- 
tenancing learning  or  learned  men,  that  it  is  their  daily  en- 
deavour to  give  what  encouragement  they  can,  and  to  use 
all  possible  means  for  the  advancement  of  both,  so  far  as 
the  great  affaires  of  the  Kingdome  will  permit. 

The  work  here  referred  to  was  the  famous  Co- 
dex Alexandrinus  of  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament.  Specimen  pages  were  in  due  course 
published,  but  the  work  was  never  completed, 
though  Patrick  Young  was  granted  two  sums  of 
£1,000  each,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  for  his  recom- 
pense in  editing  the  manuscript.  (See  'Journal  H. 
of  L.,'  28th  December,  1647.) 

In  1646  there  was  a  very  considerable  stir  over 
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a  pamphlet  published  by  Robert  Bostock,  entitled 
'  Some  Papers  of  the  commissioners  of  Scotland.' 
Parliament  was  very  indignant,  and  at  once  ordered 
every  copy  that  could  be  found,  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman;  and  '  Mercurius  Civicus'  re- 
cords the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  strict  examina- 
tion that  followed,  it  was  stated  by  Mistress  Bos- 
tock that  those  who  had  brought  the  copy  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  it  printed,  that  it  was  divided 
into  three  parts  and  carried  to  three  different 
printing  houses  to  be  worked  off.  No  doubt  this 
practice  was  a  very  common  one,  but  it  greatly 
complicates  the  task  of  identifying  the  work  of  any 
particular  press  of  that  period.  The  tract  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  sixteen  leaves:  A,  two  leaves;  B-D, 
four  leaves  each,  and  E,  two  leaves;  and  of  these 
signature  B  was  certainly  printed  at  one  press, 
C  at  another,  and  perhaps  A,  D,  and  E  at  the 
third. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  Who  was  the  editor 
of  '  Mercurius  Civicus '  ?  the  answer  must  be  un- 
satisfactory. At  times  I  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Prynne,  as  it  was  generally  his  writings 
that  came  in  for  approval,  and  because  of  the 
prominent  notice  given  in  it  to  the  trial  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Elsewhere  the  editor  seems  to  have 
leanings  towards  the  Independents,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  editorship  may  have  changed  hands  during 
the  three  years  of  the  paper's  existence.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  that  any  personal  glimpse  is  obtained,  but 
in  the  issue  of  /th  November,  1644  (No.  76), 
whoever  was  responsible  for  the  paper  was  moved 
to  express  himself  at  some  length  as  follows : 
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Some  things  were  in  my  last  published,  unto  which  I 
since  heare  exception  is  taken,  and  that  either  aggrivated 
or  extenuated  according  to  the  various  constructions  of  the 
censurers,  it  being  an  easie  thing  to  extract  crooked  con- 
clusions out  of  the  straightest  premises,  some  have  gone  so 
farre  as  to  christen  the  expression  with  that  ill-favoured 
term  of  malignant,  whereas  not  only  the  interrupted  and 
constant  tenour  of  my  deportment  since  the  beginning  of 
Parliament  to  this  houre,  but  also  the  successe  which  I  have 
had  in  these  my  undertakings  for  the  publique,  which  hath 
beene  prosperous  beyond  the  line  of  many  others  who  have 
been  imployed  in  this  nature,  are  eminent  and  informing 
arguments  to  take  off  that  aspersion. 

The  height  of  my  ambition  and  industry  having  alwaies 
been  to  communicate  nothing  which  might  be  justly  offen- 
sive to  any  well  affected  person ;  which  caution  and  care  I 
shall  still  endeavour  (with  reference  to  the  publique,  which  I 
still  preferre  before  all  privadors  whatsoever)  to  continue. 

Like  all  its  contemporaries  '  Mercurius  Civicus ' 
came  in  for  its  share  of  ridicule  and  satire.  Of  the 
various  pamphlets  launched  against  the  news-sheets, 
the  most  important  has  apparently  received  little 
notice  from  modern  writers. 

Its  full  title  is  as  follows: 

Great  Assizes  Holden  in  Parnassus  by  Appollo  and  his 
Assessours.  At  which  sessions  are  Arraigned 


Mercurius  Britanicus 
Mercurius  Aulicus 
Mercurius  Civicus 
The  Scout 

The  Writer  of  Diurnals 
The  Intelligencer 


The  writer  of  Passages 

The  Post 

The  Spye 

The    Writer     of    Weekly 

Accounts 
The  Scottish  Dove,  &c. 


The  writer  of  Occurrences 

London,  Printed  by  Richard  Cotes,  for  Edward  Husbands 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Middle  Temple,  1645. 
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On  the  following  leaf  was  drawn  up  a  list  of 
Apollo's  so-called  Assessors,  who  were: 

The  Lord  Verulam,  Chancellor  of  Parnassus; 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  High  Constable  of  Parfnassus]; 
William  Budeus,  High  Treasurer;  John  Picus, 
Earle  of  Mirandula,  High  Chamberlaine;  Julius 
Caesar,  Scaliger,  Erasmus  Roterodam,  Justus  Lip- 
sius,  John  Barcklay,  John  Bodine,  Adrian  Turnebus, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  John  Selden,  Hugo  Grotius,  Daniel 
Heinsius,  Conradus  Vossius,  Augustine  Mascardus. 

Next  follow  the  names  of  the  *  Jurours ':  George 
Wither,  Thomas  Gary,  Thomas  May,  William 
Davenant,  Josuah  Sylvester,  Georges  Sandes,  Mi- 
chael Drayton,  Francis  Beaumont,  John  Fletcher, 
Thomas  Haywood,  William  Shakespeere,  Philip 
Massinger. 

Then  the  names  of  the  malefaftors  are  repeated, 
and  the  list  concludes: 

Joseph  Scaliger  the  Censour  of  manners  in  Par- 
nassus; Ben  Johnson,  Keeper  of  the  Trophonion 
Denne;  John  Taylour,  Cryer  of  the  Court;  Ed- 
mund Spencer,  Clerk  of  the  Assizes. 

After  a  '  Proeme '  of  thirty-two  lines,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  kingdom,  comes 
the  trial,  also  in  verse.  First,  Scaliger  complains 
to  Apollo  of  the  abuse  of  the  press  by 

Paper  wasters, 

By  mercenary  soules,  and  Poetasters, 
Who  weekly  utter,  slanders,  libels,  lies, 
Under  the  name  of  specious  novelties : 
Thus  Captaine  Rashingham's *  undone,  and  lost, 

1  This  is  clearly  an  allusion  to  Captain  Edward  Rossing- 
ham,  one  of  the  most  important  news-letter  writers  of  the 
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For  these  his  trade  and  custom  have  engrost : 

And  Hee  (for  to  maintaine  an  honest  port) 

Is  forc'd  t' accept  an  office  in  your  Court ; 

Hee  in  your  Graces  kitchin  plucks  the  Widgeons, 

Geese,  Dotterells,  and  Duckes,  and  all  tame  Pidgeons, 

And  for  his  labour  hee  their  plumes  retaines, 

Wages,  that  sute  his  person,  and  his  paines ; 

But  let  not  your  High  Majesty  mistake, 

And  thinke  that  my  complainte  is  for  his  sake : 

If  this  abuse  touch'd  onely  such  as  hee, 

It  were  no  grievance,  but  a  remedy. 

Apollo  orders  Torquato  Tasso  to  scour  the  borders 
of  Parnassus. 

And  to  bring  in  alive,  or  dead,  each  one, 
That  had  discovered  been,  or  to  defile 
The  Presse  with  Pamphlets  scurrilous  and  vile, 
Or  to  have  traduc'd  with  malignant  spirits, 
Persons  of  honorable  worth,  and  merits. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  court  to  try  the  culprits, 
William  Camden  prepared  to  take  his  place  on  the 
Bench  with  the  rest  of  the  judges,  but 

Apollo  him  repuls'd  with  some  disgrace, 

For  hee  of  late  received  had  a  complaint 

From  hands  of  credit,  which  did  him  attaint 

Of  misdemeanours,  acted  in  a  story, 

That  did  detract  from  a  Great  Ladies  glory, 

Wherein  hee  was  accusd  to  have  reveal'd 

Some  things,  which  better  might  have  been  concealed 

Had  they  been  truths:  What  madnesse  him  misled, 

T'asperse  the  ashes  of  that  Phoenix  dead, 


period.    Amongst  his  correspondents  was  Edward,  2nd  Viscount 
Conway. 
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With  notes  of  infamy,  whose  fun'rall  flame 
Ravish'd  the  world  with  th'odour  of  her  fame  ? 
Doubtlesse  the  living  hee  to  flatter  knew, 
Much  better  then  to  give  the  dead  her  due. 

Each  culprit  was  called  up  in  turn,  and  this  is 
how  'Civicus'  is  described: 

Good  civill  Civicus,  who  to  his  booke 

Emblemes  affix' d,  of  what  he  undertooke, 

For1  silly  rimes  appeared  in  the  first  place, 

To  which  was  added  some  Commanders  face, 

That  in  resemblance,  did  no  more  comply 

With  him,  whom  it  was  said  to  signifie, 

Then  doe  some  storyes  which  his  books  containe, 

Resemble  truths:  But  his  offences  vaine, 

In  his  endi&ment  were  declared  at  large, 

And  this  was  the  full  purport  of  his  charge: 

He  was  accus'd  that  he  through  science  bad, 

Or  magic,  or  magnetick  figures,  had 

Prefixed  to  his  books;  which  did  enchant 

The  fancies  of  the  weak,  and  ignorant, 

And  caus'd  them  to  bestow  more  time,  and  coine, 

On  such  fond  Pamphlets,  then  on  books  divine; 

It  was  affirm'd,  that  he  was  wont  to  scatter, 

Upon  his  single  sheet,  more  words,  then  matter, 

And  that  he  had  with  transmarine  narrations, 

Recruted  his  domesticall  relations, 

And  from  the  Danes  and  Swedes  fetch'd  cold  discourse, 

To  cloy  the  stomacks  of  his  Auditours; 

And  with  such  stuffe  his  latter  pages  patch'd 

That  they  Britannicus  his  doctrines  match'd 

Who  doubts,  and  satisfactions  wont  t'invent, 

That  gave  nor  satisfaction  nor  content. 

Meanwhile  a  friend  of  Civicus  attempts  to  bribe 
Phoebus  with  a  present  of '  some  sack  and  sugar 
1  This  is,  I  think,  a  printer's  error  for  the  number  four. 
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loaves  '  to  let  the  culprit  off  lightly,  whereupon 
Apollo  hearing  of  this  has  the  briber  arrested,  and 
confined  in  the  Trophonion  Den.  Civicus  pleads 
not  guilty,  but  is  condemned  with  the  rest: 

But  Civicus  was  sentenced  to  be  gone, 
Both  from  Parnassus  and  from  Helicon 
And  to  the  Fennes  of  Lerna  was  confin'd 
Where  a  poore  cottage  was  to  him  assigned ; 
There  he  a  sorry  lively-hood  must  make 
By  angling  Froggs  out  of  a  stinking  Lake. 

This  satire  has  been  ascribed  to  George  Wither, 
but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  on  the  point.  If 
he  had  a  hand  in  it  at  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  wrote  the  '  Proeme/  which  is  altogether 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  piece.  That  such  a 
satire  on  the  press,  which  had  been  so  faithful  to 
the  Parliament,  should  have  been  published  by  the 
printer  to  the  House  of  Commons  gave  rise  to 
much  angry  comment  amongst  some  of  the  news 
sheets  named  in  it,  but  the  editor  of '  Mercurius 
Civicus '  had  the  good  sense  to  take  no  notice 
of  it. 

The  name  of  Mercurius  Civicus  was  revived  no 
less  than  three  times  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Timperley  records  an  issue  on  nth  August,  1652, 
but  in  this  he  was  wrong.  The  title  of  the  trad: 
published  on  that  date  was  c  Mercurius  Cinicus,' 
and  it  is  so  printed  in  the  text.  But  in  1660  a 
quarto  sheet  called  '  Mercurius  Civicus '  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  The  City  arms 
adorned  the  first  page,  and  the  imprint  ran,  c  Lon- 
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don.  Printed  by  Thomas  Newcomb  living  in 
Thames  Street,  over  against  Baynards  Castle.'  The 
British  Museum  has  only  one  issue  of  this,  that 
covering  the  period  from  ist  May,  to  Tuesday, 
8th  May,  1660;  and  this  is  in  a  bad  state,  part  of 
the  title  being  lost.  It  records  some  of  the  rejoic- 
ings at  the  Restoration. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  Monday,  22nd  March, 
i6/^j,  there  appeared  a  folio  broadside  sheet  called 
'  Mercurius  Civicus,  or  a  true  Account  of  Affairs 
both  Forreign  and  Domestick.*  The  editor  claimed 
to  have  especial  advantages  for  securing  news,  but 
he  did  not  promise  to  bring  the  sheet  out  on  any 
specified  dates,  but  whenever  he  considered  that 
there  was  news  worth  reporting.  As  a  fa<5l,  it  was 
issued  every  two  or  three  days.  The  British  Mu- 
seum has  fourteen  issues  of  this  *  Civicus,'  the  last 
dated  6th  May,  1680.  No.  5  and  subsequent 
numbers  carried  the  imprint,  c  London,  Printed  by 
R.  E.  in  Ave  Mary  Lane,  for  the  author  1680,'  and 
Nichols,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  '  Literary 
Anecdotes,'  ascribes  these  initials  to  R.  Evering- 
ham,  but  on  what  authority  he  does  not  tell  us,  and 
no  such  person  can  be  traced. 

The  third  and  last  c  Mercurius  Civicus '  is  met 
with  a  few  months  later  in  this  same  year  1680, 
when  another  folio  sheet  called  c  Mercurius  Civicus 
or  the  City  Mercury,'  came  out,  bearing  the  im- 
print, c  London,  printed  by  T.  B.  and  published  by 
L.  C.  at  the  Goate  on  Ludgate  Hill.'  This,  which 
was  more  an  advertising  medium  than  a  news-sheet, 
was  probably  an  attempt  to  revive  the  sheet  printed 
by  R.  E.  Two  issues  of  it  are  at  present  known. 
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Nichols,  in  the  '  Literary  Anecdotes  '  states  that  the 
one  he  had  seen  bore  the  number  241,  and  was 
issued  on  I2th  May,  1680.  He  adds  the  note,  that 
in  this  paper  first  occurs  a  proposal  to  insure  houses 
from  fire.  The  British  Museum  has  a  later  issue, 
numbered  243,  published  on  4th  June,  1680. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING 
OLD  BOOKBINDINGS,  OR  OF  RE- 
BINDING  OLD  BOOKS. 

'ANY  a  precious  old  bookbinding  has 
been  destroyed  for  want  of  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  preserving  it  from 
decay,  which  would,  at  the  same 
time,  permit  of  the  book  being  freely 
handled.  Except  in  the  most  ex- 
perienced hands,  restoration  is  as  dangerous  with 
bookbindings  as  with  churches,  since  only  the  best 
of  craftsmen  can  adapt  new  leather  to  old  without 
incongruities. 

There  are  in  most  libraries  books  treasured  for 
their  associations,  or  the  appropriateness  of  their 
bindings,  which  it  would  be  almost  a  crime  to 
rebind  or  recover.  Yet  leather  decays,  joints  crack, 
disintegration  sets  in,  and  what  is  a  book-lover  to 
do?  The  choice  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  re- 
storation or  rebinding,  and  the  objeftions  to  each 
alternative  are  obvious. 

A  tour  round  any  public  or  private  library  with 
a  large  colleftion  of  old  books,  will  show  that  the 
old  bindings  in  calf,  Russian,  and  all  other  leathers 
except  vellum  show  evidences  of  their  age,  in 
cracked  joints,  rubbed  sides,  and  powdering  edges. 
But  the  books  bound  in  vellum  present  an  appear- 
ance of  perennial  youth  in  striking  contrast  with 
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their  decaying  brethren.  A  book  bound  in  good 
vellum  is  as  sound  and  fresh  to-day  as  when  it  was 
first  bound  four  hundred  years  ago. 

This  contrast  was  the  starting-point  of  an  inven- 
tion recently  perfected  by  Mr.  Cedric  Chivers,  of 
Bath,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  experiments  on 
this  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  durability 
of  bindings. 

The  problem  he  set  himself  was  to  discover  a 
transparent  material  with  the  durable  qualities  of 
vellum  which  could  be  used  as  an  outer  covering 
for  old  books,  its  transparency  enabling  all  the 
points  of  the  old  binding  to  be  seen,  and  at  the 
same  time  interposing  between  the  binding  and 
the  atmosphere  a  material  not  subjeft  to  decay. 
After  much  fruitless  research  and  experiment  Mr. 
Chivers  found  close  to  his  hand  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  vellum  itself,  which  if  left  unstretched, 
could  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  became 
tougher,  less  liable  to  warp,  and  nearly  quite  trans- 
parent. Not  very  happily  he  calls  the  material 
thus  prepared  c  vellucent';  but  as  we  understand  he 
has  registered  this  mongrel  name  it  must  serve. 

Vellucent  is  so  transparent  that  when  it  has  been 
used  to  cover  an  old  binding,  every  detail  of  colour 
and  tooling  is  seen  through  it.  The  texture  of  the 
leather,  the  variations  in  colour,  the  rubbed  spots, 
the  powdering  edges,  the  marks  of  age  and  use,  all 
are  there,  but  so  effectually  covered,  that  the  at- 
mosphere can  no  longer  affeft  them.  The  decay 
has  been  arrested,  and  so  long  as  the  vellum  cover- 
ing lasts,  what  is  underneath  is  safe  from  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  time.  On  the  score  of  durability 
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alone,  this  method  will  be  extensively  used  for  book 
coverings. 

The  effe<5t  of  covering  an  old  and  worn  binding 
with  vellucent  is  well  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing pifture  of  two  volumes  of  Cook's  "  Voyages  ": 
figure  i,  A,  showing  an  old  leather  back  decaying, 
and  in  need  of  repair;  figure  i,  B,  another  volume  of 
the  same  set  covered  with  vellucent,  allowing  all 
the  decoration  to  be  seen  while  permanently  pro- 
tefling  the  old  binding  and  making  the  volume  as 
sound  as  if  rebound. 

The  old  method  of  rebacking  books  when  they 
have  cracked  at  the  joints  is  rarely  satisfactory. 
As  a  rule  it  presents  a  disagreeable  mixture  of  old 
work  and  new  which  does  not  look  well,  and  after 
a  few  years  a  new  period  of  decay  makes  its  pres- 
ence felt,  and  the  old  binding,  and  very  often  the 
book  too,  goes  altogether. 

How  many  precious  books  have  been  lost  because 
their  coverings  had  become  shabby  with  age  ?  The 
inexperienced,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  old  books, 
most  owners  of  them  are  inexperienced,  lean  to  the 
preservation  of  the  good-looking  books,  the  shabby 
ones  are  pushed  aside  and  find  their  way  to  the 
lumber  room,  or  elsewhere.  To  insure  the  pre- 
servation of  a  favourite  book  or  a  fine  piece  of 
binding,  the  surest  way  is  to  cover  it  in  a  material 
which  will  preserve  its  good  looks  and  keep  it  per- 
manently as  a  worthy  inhabitant  of  the  best  book- 
case. 

Even  when,  as  often  happens,  the  back  of  an  old 
volume  is  missing,  Mr.  Chivers  contrives  to  give 
it  an  excellent  appearance,  without  having  recourse 
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to  new  leather.  By  using  stout  cartridge  paper, 
coloured  to  suit  the  age  and  appearance  of  the 
book  and  engrossing  thereon  a  suitable  title  in  dull 
black,  and  recovering  the  volume  with  vellucent,  a 
good  effedt  is  produced,  while  the  volume  is  per- 
manently bound.  The  lettering  follows  that  of  the 
title-page,  figs,  iii  and  iv  showing  backs  thus  treated 
together  with  facsimiles  of  the  title-pages. 

Fig.  v  illustrates  the  adaptation  of  the  title-page 
for  the  lettering  of  the  back  and  side  of  a  book 
which  has  been  bound  in  vellucent. 

This  last  illustration  suggests  another  use  for 
vellucent.  A  book-lover  often  wishes  to  preserve 
the  original  covers  in  which  a  modern  volume  is 
issued.  Ordinary  wrappers  are  usually  bound  in  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  while  more  decorative  ones 
are  inserted  inside  the  front  cover.  With  vellucent 
it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  old  covers  in  their 
original  positions  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the  book, 
while  giving  the  volume  all  the  durability  of  the 
best  binding.  Our  last  illustration,  fig.  vi,  shows  a 
copy  of  Henri  Bouchot's  pretty  little  book,  'La 
Reliure/  thus  treated,  the  original  covers,  photo- 
graphed through  the  transparent  vellum,  retaining 
nearly  all  their  brilliancy. 
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A  NATIONAL   MUSEUM   AND 
LIBRARY  FOR  WALES. 

(HE  idea  of  a  National  Museum  and 
Library  for  Wales  has  been  before  the 
public  for  many  years.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  in  many 
parts,  especially  in  Glamorgan,  has 
given  weight  to  the  always  existing 
national  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Wales.  These 
aspirations  have  changed  into  an  expressed  claim 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  which  has 
been  admitted  to  be  just;  and  quite  recently  a  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
investigations. 

As  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  did  not  fail  to  note, 
the  Welsh  people  have  constantly  shown  themselves 
deficient  in  the  sense  of  unity,  and  the  question  of 
the  location  of  a  National  Museum  and  Library  has 
already  kindled  sectional  and  sectarian  rivalries. 
Thus  has  arisen  what  is  now  called  the  c  Battle  of 
the  Sites,'  which  is  hotly  contested  in  public  and 
private  among  those  really  interested  in  libraries 
and  museums,  and  no  less  so  among  those  who  feel 
no  diredt  interest  but  enjoy  heated  discussion,  as  all 
Welshmen  are  wont  to  do. 

That  all  the  claimants  except  Cardiff  attempt  to 
obtain  only  one  institution  speaks  volumes  for  the 
general  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  fundtions 
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of  these  national  institutions,  and  the  necessity  there 
is  for  their  co-operation  in  Wales  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  side  of  the  question  is  ignored  under 
the  pressure  of  local  obsessions.  It  need  not  be 
pointed  out  to  readers  free  from  these,  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  a  national  library  and  museum 
should  be  mutually  easily  accessible;  that  one  re- 
a<5ls  upon  the  other;  that  the  students  of  each  con- 
tinually need  the  aid  of  both. 

This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  resources 
of  neither  can  be  large,  as  in  so  small  a  country  as 
Wales.  Divided,  each  must,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
text,  be  prepared  to  do  the  work  of  both,  and  the 
great  expense  of  a  special  library  for  students  of 
the  museum  and  illustrative  collections  of  objects 
for  the  use  of  library  students  would  considerably 
lessen  any  grant  which  could  be  hoped  for. 

What  the  true  ideal  is  must  appear  to  any  disin- 
terested scholar.  The  National  Library  and  Museum 
of  Wales  should  be  to  that  country,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
what  the  British  Museum  is  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, what  the  Advocates'  Library  and  National 
Museum  at  Edinburgh  are  for  Scotland,  what  the 
National  Museum  and  Library  in  Dublin  are  for 
Ireland,  what  the  Imperial  Library  and  Museum 
in  Berlin  are  for  Germany,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  the  Louvre  are  for  France. 

In  all  these  cases  both  institutions  are  situated  in 
one  city  for  mutual  advantage.  So  universal  is  this 
pra6tice  that  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
precedent  so  long  and  successfully  established  can 
be  waived  in  the  case  of  Wales.  Manifestly  here 
also  the  museum  and  library  should  be  placed  in 
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the  most  accessible  and  available  centre,  their  objefl 
being  to  minister  to  the  scholarship  and  culture  of 
the  nation  both  in  science  and  literature.  All  argu- 
ments for  the  placing  of  one  are  also  valid  for  the 
placing  of  the  other.  To  such  an  end  accessibility, 
mutual  and  general,  is  the  first  essential. 

When  the  distribution  of  the  population  of 
Wales  and  the  size  and  chara6ter  of  its  towns  are 
considered,  it  is  amazing  to  find  that  four  enter  for 
the  honour,  but  still  more  the  responsibility,  of  a 
national  institution.  It  is  true  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  Cardiff,  they  so  far  shrink  from  the  latter 
as  only  to  desire  one  moiety.  Thus,  Swansea  and 
Carnarvon  invite  the  museum  only,  Aberystwith 
only  the  library,  all  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  grants  can  be  divided.  Cardiff  alone  struggles 
to  obtain  both. 

The  claim  of  Carnarvon  may  appear  to  be  of  a 
jocular  character.  The  town  is  ancient,  interesting, 
not  particularly  progressive,  readily  accessible  only 
during  the  summer  tourist  season,  and  contains  a 
population  of  under  10,000.  It  has  a  renowned 
castle  which  remains  in  remarkable  preservation. 
This  is  offered  as  a  site  wherein  a  museum  may 
be  arranged.  Nothing  less  suitable  for  such  an  in- 
stitution on  modern  lines  could  be  proposed,  while 
to  add  to  the  ruin  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
mere  Vandalism.  No  museum  at  present  exists, 
so  that  no  nucleus  for  national  collections  can  be 
offered. 

The  large  town  of  Swansea,  also  claiming  the 
museum,  stands  in  a  different  category.  Here  we 
find  a  place  of  95,000  inhabitants  the  natural  centre 
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of  a  large,  populous  region,  accessible  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  which  has  to  offer  a  certain 
nucleus  for  museum  collections. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Swansea,  a  thriving  industrial  and  shipping  centre, 
was  a  place  also  of  resort  on  account  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  neighbouring  seashore.  Here  Landor, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth  visited;  here  Beau  Nash 
was  born,  and  'Ann  of  Swansea'  held  her  deport- 
ment and  dancing  classes.  There  was  a  large  and 
intelle<5tual  resident  circle,  and  an  institution  for 
culture  was  formed  which  received  royal  patronage 
as  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales.  This  has 
been  continued,  but  without  spirit  or  enterprise, 
and  exists  as  a  kind  of  subscription  club.  It  pos- 
sesses a  museum  and  library,  neither  of  large  ex- 
tent, yet  possessing  considerable  interest.  Wanting 
in  pecuniary  resources,  the  museum  has  no  staff  as 
a  separate  institution,  and  is,  consequently,  simply 
kept  open,  without  any  considerable  progress.  The 
Royal  Institution  collections  are  offered  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  National  Museum,  together  with  a  remark- 
able collection  of  engravings  formed  by  the  late 
John  Deffett  Francis,  and  a  fund  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Swan- 
sea offer.  A  site,  as  yet  not  determined,  is  also 
added,  which  may  be  enlarged  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  present  Royal  Institution  build- 
ings. 

The  other  claimant  for  the  Museum  (together 
with  the  National  Library)  is  Cardiff,  a  town  of 
about  180,000  inhabitants  and  the  main  centre  of 
the  industrial  population  of  Wales,  haying  within 
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little  more  than  an  hour's  railway  journey  the  most 
populous  towns  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
within  two  hours'  journey  Swansea  and  her  sur- 
rounding district. 

Here  a  museum  exists  which  is  carried  on  with 
energy,  and  is  supported  by  a  rate  under  the 
Museums  A61.  For  many  years  the  objefts  of  this 
museum,  called  the  'Welsh  Museum/  have  been 
definitely  national,  and  very  considerable  collections 
have  been  formed  in  archaeology  and  natural  his- 
tory which  are  distinftly  Welsh,  while  the  general 
collections  are  large.  The  staff  is  ample  and  ener- 
getic. This  is,  in  fa6l,  the  only  museum  on  modern 
lines  in  Wales,  having  at  present  collections  and 
funds  both  for  building  and  future  upkeep,  with  a 
valuable  site  in  a  park  in  a  central  position.  In 
response  to  a  call  for  donations  a  sum  of  nearly 
£40,000  is  promised,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  National  Museum  will  be  placed  in  Car- 
diff. 

The  only  claimant  for  the  National  Library,  ex- 
cept Cardiff,  is  Aberystwith,  a  well-known  seaside 
resort  upon  Cardigan  Bay.  This  is  a  town  of  about 
nine  thousand  inhabitants,  very  inaccessible  on  ac- 
count of  distance  from  the  main  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  defective  railway  communications. 

The  only  reason  for  its  claim  is  the  existence 
there,  for  some  forty  years,  of  the  oldest  of  the 
constituent  colleges  of  the  University  of  Wales.  In 
common  with  the  other  two  colleges  of  Cardiff  and 
Bangor,  the  Aberystwith  College  possesses  a  library, 
among  the  contents  of  which  are  some  interesting, 
though  not  very  numerous,  Welsh  manuscripts  and 
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printed  books.  It  is  understood  that  this  library 
will  be  re-inforced  by  a  fine  collection  of  books, 
chiefly  Welsh  or  connected  with  Wales,  formed  by 
Sir  John  Williams,  Bart.,  M.D.  Still  further  it  is 
understood  that  there  will  be  joined  to  the  latter 
library  the  c  Peniarth '  colle£lion  of  Welsh  manu- 
scripts, the  most  important  which  now  exists  in 
private  hands.  They  are  of  special  value  to  the 
students  of  mediaeval  Welsh  literature  and  history. 
A  good  site  for  building  is  also  offered. 

It  is  argued  for  Aberystwith  that  its  position 
midway  upon  the  western  coast  of  Wales  renders  it 
common  to  both  North  and  South  Wales.  As  a 
matter  of  fa<5l,  owing  to  defective  railway  com- 
munications, the  towns  of  North  Wales  are,  in  time, 
as  near  to  Cardiff  as  to  Aberystwith. 

The  difficulties  of  communication  are  pradlically 
so  great  that  the  National  Library,  if  placed  at 
Aberystwith,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  become 
an  appanage  of  the  College  and  of  a  few  scholars 
living  in  the  comparatively  sparsely  populated  area 
in  which  it  stands. 

The  claim  of  Cardiff  as  to  centrality  of  popula- 
tion and  easy  accessibility  has  been  before  described ; 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  surround  it, 
and  this  crowd  of  people  is  continuously  re-in- 
forced by  a  stream  from  North  and  West  Wales. 
Standing  at  the  natural  outlet  for  the  largest  towns 
and  a  host  of  villages,  some  as  large  as  the  towns  of 
other  parts  of  Wales,  its  accessibility  is  perfect,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  passenger  trains 
arriving  and  leaving  each  day.  The  places  around 
have  a  great  percentage  of  readers,  and  fourteen  of 
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the  forty-four  public  libraries  of  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, including  all  the  finest,  are  in  Glamor- 
gan and  Monmouthshire,  while  the  western  counties 
have  pradtically  neglefted  this  means  of  education. 
As  to  Cardiff  itself,  it  is  the  only  town  of  Wales 
which  is  in  fa6t  a  city,  the  citizens  of  which  appre- 
ciate and  undertake  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
such  a  position.  On  this  ground  it  claims  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  site  for  the  national  institutions  of 
Wales.  Among  all  the  towns  of  Wales,  Cardiff  alone 
has  the  material  strength  and  energy  requisite  to 
form  a  capital. 

Cardiff  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  to  found,  out 
of  municipal  resources,  a  public  library.  This  has  al- 
ways had  a  national  rather  than  a  striftly  local  object, 
and  the  Welsh  collections  were  begun  in  1 886,  ante- 
datingthose  of  Aberystwith, besides  being  public  and 
not  collegiate.  The  earnest  efforts  of  the  chief  libra- 
rian and  the  unstinted  support  of  the  committee  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  finest  collection  of 
Welsh  and  cognate  books  in  the  country,  continued 
as  it  is  to  the  present  moment.  The  whole  field  of 
strictly  Welsh  literature  is  not  immense  but  is  yet 
extensive,  and  the  Cardiff  Reference  Library  almost 
covers  it,  except  in  regard  to  the  '  Peniarth  '  manu- 
scripts referred  to  earlier.  The  Welsh  Library  has 
been  admirably  catalogued  in  a  published  volume 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  bibliographical  au- 
thority on  Welsh  books,  though  since  its  publica- 
tion the  collection  has  more  than  trebled.  But  the 
Cardiff  Reference  Library  is  by  no  means  poor  in 
manuscripts,  containing  certain  of  the  most  re- 
nowned. This  Library,  with  a  sum  of  £1,000  per 
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annum  out  of  the  library  rate  is  part  of  the  Cardiff 
offer.  A  sum  of  £2,000  per  annum  produced  by 
the  Museum  rate  is  also  offered  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  Museum. 

Another  great  library,  the  c  Salesbury  Library/ 
in  the  possession  of  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales,  is  also  part  of  Cardiff's  claim.  This  collec- 
tion also  is  Welsh,  or  relates  to  Wales,  and  up  to 
the  death  of  the  original  owner  was  the  finest  'in 
existence.  It  consists  chiefly  of  printed  books.  It 
is  offered  by  the  Council  of  the  College.  To  some 
extent  it  overlaps  the  Public  Reference  Library,  but 
it  also  largely  supplements  it.  The  overlapping  is 
an  advantage,  as  it  will  allow  of  some  scheme  of 
loans  being  established  for  the  benefit  of  Welsh 
literary  workers  living  at  a  distance. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wider  aspects  of 
national  institutions  are  fully  appreciated  by  Cardiff, 
which  affirms  her  right  to  both  library  and  mu- 
seum, and  at  the  same  time  offers  both  her  muni- 
cipal and  collegiate  collections  to  the  former  with 
a  substantial  rate  for  their  upkeep. 

In  addition,  an  unequalled  site  is  offered  of  two 
acres  in  a  park  centrally  situated,  within  which  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  town  are  built  or  are  to  be 
placed.  Another  similar  site  is  marked  out  for  the 
National  Museum,  so  that  both  may  arise  side  by 
side.  The  site  at  the  lowest  estimate  is  valued  at 
£20,000. 

In  the  face  of  the  advantages  thus  offered,  to 
banish  the  National  Library  and  Museum  of  Wales 
to  absolutely  the  most  inaccessible  place  upon  a  rail- 
way in  the  whole  country  would  be  to  foredoom 
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them  to  failure.  Is  it  not  certain  that  there  must 
be  sufficient  true  patriotism  in  Wales  to  induce  all 
leaders  in  influence  and  wealth  to  forego  personal 
and  local  predilections  for  the  sake  of  the  real  na- 
tional advantage  ? 

T.  H.  THOMAS. 
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AS  Mainzer  Fragment  vom  Welt- 
gericht.'  This  fragment  of  a  German 
poem  was  presented  by  Herr  E.  Beck 
ot  Mainz  to  the  Gutenberg  Society  in 
1903,  and  is  of  great  typographical 
interest.  It  served  as  back  to  a  wrap- 
per containing  papers ;  and  as  it  was  stitched  on, 
not  gummed  or  pasted,  it  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  Dr.  Schroder,  Dr.  Zedler  and  Herr 
Wallau  have  now  given  a  detailed  account  of  it  in 
the  c  Veroffentlichungen  der  Gutenberg  Gesell- 
schaft.'  It  consists  of  22  lines  in  all,  printed  in  the 
36-line  Bible  type,  the  size  of  the  original  page 
having  probably  been  16  x  22  cm.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  orthography  to  assign  it  to  any  particular 
province  of  Germany,  and  no  doubt  it  was  printed 
in  Mainz,  the  place  of  its  recovery.  The  type  is 
clear,  though  in  some  instances  much  worn. 

Dr.  Zedler  regards  the  fragment  as  the  earliest  ex- 
tant specimen  of  Gutenberg's  printing,  and  argues 
for  its  assignment  to  the  years  1444-1447.  The  irre- 
gular alignment,  the  number  of  letters  out  of  the  true 
too  gray  or  too  dark,  and  peculiarities  due  to  type 
cast  too  narrow  or  too  broad,  all  point  to  primitive 
methods;  while  many  forms  already  discarded  in 
e.g.,  the  c  Astronomical  Calendar,'  still  occur  in  the 
c  Fragment,'  and  afford  another  ground  for  the  same 
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conclusion.  Dr.  Zedler  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed 
analysis  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  it  is  related 
to  the  Paris  Donatus,  and  gives  several  reasons  for 
supposing  it  to  be  older  than  this  latter ;  the  early 
form  of  i,  designed  to  serve  both  as  a  main  form 
and  as  a  combination  form,  is  far  more  common  in 
the  new  fragment,  while  the  late  form  of  <  over- 
hanging '  f  is  entirely  absent,  though  fairly  frequent 
in  the  Donatus.  In  width  of  line,  format  and  ab- 
sence of  punctuation,  the  '  Fragment '  resembles  the 
'  Turkenkalender,'  and  contrasts  with  the  e  Astro- 
nomical Calendar.'  Dr.  Zedler  can  see  no  traces  of 
Gutenberg's  hand  in  the  setting-up,  but  inclines  to 
the  view  that  c  one  of  Gutenberg's  apprentices  was 
occupied  in  printing  with  the  type  in  Gutenberg's 
workshop,  while  the  master  was  working  out  new 
problems.' 

Herr  H.  Wallau,  in  his  'Technische  Unter- 
suchung,'  thinks  that  our  knowledge  of  the  36-line 
Bible  type  is  very  happily  supplemented  by  the 
new  '  Fragment,'  in  spite  of  the  printer's  want  of 
skill,  resulting  in  a  poor  and  unequal  impression  and 
many  irregularities,  which  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  emend.  It  resembles,  in  fa<5t,  a  rough 
specimen  proof  in  the  modern  sense.  Was  the 
printer,  asks  Herr  Wallau,  an  inventor  struggling 
with  endless  difficulties,  or  an  ignorant  bungler  with 
good  tools  ?  A  minute  examination  of  several  of  the 
letters  follows,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far 
each  constituent  of  the  fount  was  treated  by  hand 
after  casting,  and  in  what  respedts  we  can  follow  up 
the  transition  stages  of  the  present  type  to  that  of 
the  42-line  Bible.  Herr  Wallau  concludes  that  the 
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4  Fragment '  proves  conclusively  that  this  type  is, 
as  it  were,  the  c  pre-supposition  '  of  the  42-line  Bible 
fount,  the  general  characteristics  of  which  are  al- 
ready there,  although  imperfeft  in  many  details  of 
technique. 

V.  S. 

4  A  List  of  Books  printed  in  Scotland  before  1700, 
including  those  printed  furth  of  the  realm  for 
Scottish  Booksellers,  with  brief  notes  on  the  printers 
and  stationers.  By  Harry  G.  Aldis.  Printed  for  the 
Edinburgh  Bibliographical Society '.' — Mr.  Aldis's  most 
useful  List  deserves  a  longer  notice  than  room  can 
be  found  for  in  this  number  of  '  The  Library.'  The 
few  words  that  can  be  said  here  must  be  mainly  of 
congratulation.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the  List  is 
very  incomplete — there  were  several  Scottish  books 
in  the  Scott  sale  which  could  not  be  found  in  it — 
but  it  is  as  complete  as  diligent  work  up  to  the  date 
of  going  to  press  could  make  it,  and  it  offers  the 
indispensable  nucleus  round  which  all  fresh  informa- 
tion can  be  grouped.  Up  to  1600  Mr.  Aldis  registers 
341  books,  and  222,  418,  700,  554,  and  1684  in 
each  successive  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  last  score  being  one  short,  as  Mr.  Aldis, 
like  the  German  Emperor,  prefers  to  end  his  century 
at  99.  Even  when  thus  curtailed  the  production  of 
this  last  score  of  years  exceeds  that  of  the  previous 
sixty,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  to  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  which  there  had  been  an  a£tual  falling 
off.  Mr.  Aldis's  List  is  excellently  arranged,  and 
states  the  whereabouts  of  at  least  one  copy  of  every 
book  mentioned,  where  this  is  known.  It  also  gives 
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reierences  to  Dickson  and  Edmond's  'Annals  of 
Scottish  Printing 'and  other  bibliographical  works. 
It  is  followed  by  a  topographical  and  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  printers,  under  the  latter  being 
included  very  brief  but  very  useful  summaries  of 
what  is  know  as  to  their  careers.  Finally  comes  an 
excellent  Index  of  Authors.  Everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  our  older  British  literature  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Aldis  for  his  work,  but  most  users 
of  the  book  will  probably  regret  that  both  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed  and  its  dainty  white-backed 
cover  are  much  too  delicate  for  the  hard  wear 
which  will  surely  befall  so  useful  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. 

c  The  Library '  has  also  received  the  first  volume 
of  a  *  History  of  the  Library  of  Congress/  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Johnston,  which  it  is  hoped  to  notice  in  our 
next  number. 

A.  W.  P. 
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THE  TREVECCA  PRESS. 

LITTLE  over  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Talgarth,  in  Brecknockshire,  is 
the  hamlet  of  Trevecca  in  the  parish 
of  Talgarth.  The  place  is  well  known 
by  name  to  Welsh  people,  because  it 
is  the  home  of  a  theological  college  belonging  to 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  also  because 
it  played  an  important  part  in  the  religious  life  of 
Wales  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Trevecca  in  con- 
nection with  revivalism  and  the  religious  history 
of  Wales,  but  no  account  has  appeared  of  the  print- 
ing-press established  there  as  a  part  of  the  religious 
community  organized  by  Howell  Harris. 

The  Methodist  movement  in  Wales  has  a  his- 
tory of  its  own.  Howell  Harris,  a  native  of  Tre- 
vecca, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
having  been  deeply  stirred  by  hearing  the  vicar 
read  in  the  parish  church  at  Talgarth  the  exhorta- 
tion to  attend  the  Holy  Communion.  This  conver- 
sion of  Howell  Harris  was  productive  of  important 
results.  He  went  as  a  missionary  preacher  through- 
out Wales,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others,  was  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  religious  revival  Wales  has 
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ever  seen.  After  some  years  of  strenuous  itinerant 
preaching,  he  settled  down  in  his  native  home 
about  the  year  1751,  preaching  daily  to  those  who 
came  together  to  hear  him. 

Gradually  Harris's  converts  of  earlier  years 
gathered  round  him  at  Trevecca,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded to  build  a  house  where  they  might  dwell 
together.  At  first  people  came  and  tarried  for  a 
time,  returning  afterwards  to  their  homes;  but 
later  the  '  family '  settled  at  Trevecca  numbered 
about  one  hundred  persons,  besides  those  who  came 
and  went.  They  lived  mainly  in  the  building 
eredled  by  Harris,  though  some  settled  on  farms 
and  in  cottages  near.  The  '  family  '  was  maintained 
by  its  own  labours:  all  worked;  those  who  were 
trained  craftsmen  pursued  their  callings,  the  others 
of  both  sexes  engaged  in  agriculture,  weaving,  and 
other  occupations.  All  the  proceeds  of  their  in- 
dustry went  to  the  common  stock.  The  c  family ' 
began  to  settle  itself  in  its  strange  abode  about 
1752. 

The  aim  of  Harris  appears  to  have  been  to  found 
a  community  of  Christian  people  dwelling  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  early  church  as  described 
in  the  New  Testament,  he  being  the  ruling  head. 
A  masterful  man,  full  of  missionary  zeal,  he  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time.  During  his  lifetime,  and  after- 
wards, so  long  as  there  remained  ardent  spirits  fired 
by  his  teaching  and  example,  the  community 
flourished.  Then  it  dwindled  away  for  lack  of  new 
converts,  undergoing  a  slow  process  of  extinction 
until,  in  1 840,  the  survivors  were  pensioned  by  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  body,  and  the  build- 
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ing  converted  into  a  college  for  students  intending 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  denomination.  And  as 
a  ministerial  college  it  exists  to-day.  The  survivors 
were  known  as  'Yr  hen  bobol '  (the  old  people), 
and  many  quaint  stories  are  still  told  of  their  say- 
ings and  doings. 

Amongst  the  people  who  came  under  the  spell 
of  Howell  Harris  was  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who,  although  belonging  to  a  different 
religious  persuasion,  showed  her  admiration  by  es- 
tablishing at  Trevecca  a  college  for  ministerial 
students,  in  order  that  her  students  might  have  the 
advantage  of  Harris's  preaching.  Lady  Hunting- 
don's college  was  afterwards  removed  to  Cheshunt. 
The  building  which  it  occupied  at  Trevecca  is  now 
a  farmhouse. 

At  what  date  a  printer  appeared  as  a  member  of 
the  c  family '  is  unknown,  nor  is  there  any  record 
of  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  press.  I  think, 
however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  amongst  the  people 
who  settled  at  Trevecca  there  was  at  least  one 
printer  sometime  before  1770.  A  book  issued  by 
the  press  is  dated  1766  in  Roman  numerals,  but 
this  is  almost  certainly  an  error  for  1776.  With 
this  exception  the  known  issues  begin  with  1770 
and  go  on  continuously  for  thirty-five  years. 

Thomas  Roberts,  who  started  as  a  master  printer 
at  Carnarvon  in  1796,  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  the  Trevecca  printer.  His  parents  joined  the 
community  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  He  was  born 
in  1760,  and  may,  therefore,  have  become  an  ap- 
prentice soon  after  the  starting  of  the  press.  He 
remained  at  Trevecca  until  he  was  thirty-six  years 
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of  age,  and  his  name  occurs  in  1792  as  the  person 
to  whom  letters  relating  to  the  Trevecca  publica- 
tions are  to  be  addressed.  So  far  this  is  the  only 
name  that  has  emerged  from  the  obscurity  sur- 
rounding the  years  1770-1796.  Howell  Harris 
doubtless  grasped  the  importance  of  so  valuable  an 
ally  as  the  printing-press  in  his  missionary  labours. 
It  was  also  a  means  of  bringing  some  money  into 
the  coffers  of  the  community.  The  press  was  set 
up  in  a  cottage,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
building  in  which  the  'family*  lived.  At  one 
period  a  school  was  kept  in  the  same  cottage. 
The  house  still  stands.  It  is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
cottage  of  the  countryside. 

Only  vague  memories  of  the  press  survive,  and 
these  I  have  written  down  from  time  to  time  as 
they  were  gathered.  No  written  records  seem  to 
be  known.  The  publications  of  the  press  have  been 
zealously  collected  for  the  Welsh  department  of 
the  Cardiff  Public  Library,  which  now  has  about 
eighty  of  the  hundred  or  so  works  issued. 

Assuming  that  the  book  dated  1766  is  wrongly 
dated  and  really  belongs  to  the  year  1776,  the 
press  starts  with  a  regular  output  from  1770,  in 
which  year  two  small  hymn-books,  both  in  Welsh, 
were  printed.  Hymns,  indeed,  form  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  Trevecca  books — small  books  mostly, 
sometimes  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  pages,  but  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  Welsh  bibliography,  be- 
cause they  are  the  first  issues  of  hymns  which  have 
been  sung  continuously  down  to  the  present  time. 
Written  during  the  fervour  of  the  great  revival, 
they  caught  the  spirit  of  that  movement,  and 
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spread  throughout  the  revival  area  by  means  of 
the  press;  they  were  sung  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  then,  as  now,  characterized  the  singing  at 
Welsh  revival  meetings. 

The  Trevecca  Press  started  its  career  with  a 
small  book  of  hymns  written  by  John  Thomas  of 
Rhayader-on-the-Wye,  a  noted  revival  preacher, 
and  the  writer  of  many  excellent  Welsh  hymns. 
He  had  already  issued  four  parts  of  a  series  which 
he  called  c  Caniadau  Sion'  (Songs  of  Zion).  No 
copy  of  Part  I  is  known.  Part  II  was  printed  at 
Carmarthen  in  1759,  Parts  III  and  IV  at  Bristol  in 
1762  and  1764.  The  fifth  part  was  issued  from 
Trevecca  in  1770,  the  sixth  from  Trevecca  in  1786, 
and  all  the  parts  in  one  book  two  years  later.  Al- 
though not  to  be  compared  with  William  Williams 
of  Pantycelyn  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  a  large 
number  of  his  hymns,  Thomas  yet  breathes  the 
same  inspiration  and  lilt,  and  at  his  best  he  is  very 
successful,  and  quite  as  popular  as  c  Pantycelyn.' 
His  hymns  have  never  ceased  to  be  sung  in  Wales 
since  they  first  appeared,  alike  by  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists.  They  are  simple  in  didlion,  full 
of  the  revival  exultation,  and  some  of  them  are 
peculiarly  suitable  for  that  frequent  repetition  of  a 
line  so  common  with  Welsh  congregations  when 
moved  by  preaching  and  singing. 

This  repetition  of  a  line  or  stanza  is  a  survival  of 
practices  which  were  much  criticized  during  the 
eighteenth  century  revival.  The  congregation  in- 
dulged in  groaning  and  loud  talking,  as  well  as 
loud  singing,  repeating  the  same  line  or  stanza  over 
and  over  thirty  or  forty  times,  cried  out '  Gogoniant ' 
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(glory),  '  Amen]  and  other  exclamations,  and  even 
took  to  jumping  until  they  became  quite  ex- 
hausted. 

There  were  other  hymns  besides  those  of  John 
Thomas  printed  at  Trevecca.  The  press  was  largely 
used  for  propaganda  in  connection  with  the  religi- 
ous revival,  but  there  was  also  a  certain  amount  of 
commercial  work  executed.  Under  the  former 
heading  would  come  the  hymn-books,  small  and 
unpretentious  in  appearance,  but  most  of  them  now 
eagerly  sought  after.  All  the  hymns  were  written 
in  Welsh,  except  one  little  volume  containing  trans- 
lations from  Isaac  Watts,  whose  works  were  very 
popular  in  Wales,  many  being  translated  and  fre- 
quently reprinted.  The  Trevecca  Watts  of  1791  is 
a  very  rare  book. 

The  great  hymnist  of  the  Welsh  revival,  William 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  had  published  most  of  his 
hymns  before  1770  at  Bristol  and  Carmarthen.  He 
was,  however,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Trevecca 
Press,  and  his  last  hymns  were  printed  there  in 
1787,  a  small  booklet  of  twelve  pages  only,  con- 
taining fourteen  hymns.  After  his  death  the  Tre- 
vecca Press  reprinted  his  greatest  work,  an  epic 
poem c  Golwg  ar  Deyrnas  Crist '  (View  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ),  which  had  previously  been  printed 
at  Bristol  in  1756,  and  at  Carmarthen  in  1764. 

A  collection  of  some  of  his  hymns  published 
elsewhere  during  his  lifetime  was  also  brought  out 
under  the  title  '  Caniadau  y  rhai  sydd  ar  y  Mor  o 
Wydr }  (Songs  of  those  who  are  on  the  Sea  of 
Glass).  Though  not  coming  within  the  definition 
of  a  hymn-book,  another  publication  may  be  men- 
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tioned  here  because  it  contains  the  first  printed 
appearance  of  a  hymn  which  is  in  great  favour  dur- 
ing the  present  Welsh  religious  revival.  The  title 
is  rather  long,  and  I  forbear  to  give  it  in  the  origi- 
nal ;  a  paraphrase  of  it  in  English  will,  however, 
be  useful.  '  Letter  from  David  Jones  the  Pilgrim 
to  John  Williams  the  Poet,  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher 
Bassett  of  Aberthaw,  with  an  elegy  by  John 
Williams  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  David  Jones.' 
The  first  letter  is  in  prose,  the  second  an  elegy  in 
verse,  but  the  interest  centres  in  the  third  item,  a 
hymn  by  John  Williams  prefaced  by  a  statement 
that  it  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bas- 
sett. The  story  is  that  a  few  months  before  his 
death  Mr.  Bassett  called  at  the  door  of  John  Wil- 
liams's  house  and  suggested  that  he  should  write  a 
hymn  on  the  words  in  Isaiah  Ixiii,  i,  2,  3,  'Who 
is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  with  dyed  gar- 
ments,' etc.  The  suggestion  was  afted  upon,  and 
the  result  forms  a  pathetic  part  of  the  memorial 
booklet  to  Bassett.  The  hymn  is  a  triumphant  song, 
hailing  Christ  coming  from  the  victory  on  Calvary. 

Pwy  welaf  o  Edom  yn  dod, 
Mil  harddach  ni  thorriad  y  wawr? 
Yn  Sathru  dan  Wadan  ei  Dro'd 
Elynion  yn  lluoedd  i'r  llawr ! 
Ei  wisg  wedi  lliwio  gan  wa'd, 
Ei  Saethau  a'i  Gleddyf  yn  llym ! 
Ei  harddwch  yn  llanw'r  holl  wlad, 
Yn  ymdaith  yn  amlder  ei  Rym  ? 

There  are  four  verses  in  the  hymn  as  here  printed; 
others  were  added  later.  Anyone  who  has  heard 
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this  hymn  sung  during  the  present  revival  will  not 
soon  forget  it.  It  was  sung  with  thrilling  effect  as 
the  recessional  hymn  at  Llandaff  Cathedral  after 
the  Welsh  service  for  last  St.  David's  Day,  to  the 
well-known  English  tune,  c  St.  Andrews.' 

The  Press  also  published  many  marwnadau,  or 
elegies,  a  form  of  literature  very  popular  with 
Welsh  poets,  especially  during  the  revival.  The 
marwnad  is  a  poem  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  a 
deceased  person,  the  composition  varying  in  quality 
from  mere  rhyming  up  to  some  of  the  best  poetry 
in  the  Welsh  language.  As  a  rule,  these  elegies 
had  only  a  limited  and  local  circulation.  A  few, 
however,  circulated  far  and  wide.  Hymnists  well- 
beloved  of  the  Welsh  people,  like  Williams  of 
Pantycelyn,  Morgan  John  Rhys,  and  John  Thomas, 
wrote  many  elegies.  Some  of  the  best-known  Welsh 
hymns,  sung  to-day  throughout  the  land,  made  their 
first  appearance  as  parts  of,  or  appendices  to,  marw- 
nadau.  These  compositions  often  contain  the  only 
surviving  biographical  data  relating  to  men  and 
women  who  in  their  day  took  prominent  parts  in 
the  religious  life  of  Wales.  The  practice  of  com- 
posing elegies  still  flourishes.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting issued  from  Trevecca  commemorated  the 
Rev.  David  Jones  of  Pontypool.  It  was  written  in 
Paris  by  a  well-known  Welsh  Baptist  minister, 
Morgan  John  Rhys,  a  native  of  Glamorganshire. 
Rhys  was  a  warm  sympathiser  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  wielded  a  trenchant  pen,  but  his 
opinions  were  not  shared  by  any  large  number  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  In  the  elegy  he  refers  to 
David  Jones  as  being  *  with  his  harp  in  the  life ' 
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(eternal),  and  of  himself  as  c  in  the  capital  city  of 
France/  the  word  c  Paris '  being  inserted  in  the 
margin.  Several  of  the  verses  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution.  One  verse,  c  Heded  yr  Efengyl 
hyfryd,'  has  long  been  one  of  the  popular  hymns  of 
Wales. 

About  the  same  time,  Morgan  John  Rhys  was 
concerned  in  another  Trevecca  publication,  a  maga- 
zine called  c  Cylch-grawn  Cynmraeg,'  of  which  two 
numbers  were  printed  at  Trevecca,  one  at  Machyn- 
lleth,  and  two  at  Carmarthen.  The  magazine  is 
full  of  the  Jacobin  opinions  of  its  editor,  who  had 
returned  from  his  visit  to  France  more  deeply  im- 
bued than  ever  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
Only  five  numbers  of  the  magazine  appeared. 
Rhys  came  under  the  notice  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  a  dangerous  person,  and  had  to  fly  the 
country.  He  went  to  America,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  religious  books  were  also  mainly  Welsh, 
though  a  few  are  in  English,  the  most  important 
being  '  Christ  Revealed,  or  the  types  and  shadows 
of  Our  Saviour  in  the  Old  Testament,  opened  and 
explained  by  T.  Taylor,  D.D.  Part  I.  London, 
printed  1653,  reprinted  at  Trevecka  MDCCLXVI  ' 
(?  MDCCLXXVI). 

The  c  Christ  Revealed '  is  not  so  rare  as  a  book- 
let of  sixty-nine  pages,  c  A  Love  Letter,  or  a  Com- 
passionate Address  to  Young  People  and  Chil- 
dren,' issued  in  1783.  It  is  a  translation  from  the 
Welsh  made  by  the  author,  John  Thomas,  whose 
hymns  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Welsh 
version  was  printed  in  1777.  'The  Life  of  Howell 
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Harris'  was  issued  in  Welsh  and  also  in  English;  and 
so  was  the  '  Last  Message  and  Dying  Testimony  of 
Howell  Harris.5  These,  with  two  or  three  sermons, 
and  the  works  of  Edmund  Jones,  hereafter  to  be 
dealt  with,  exhaust  the  list  of  English  publica- 
tions. 

There  was  a  book  of  domestic  medicine  in  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh,  two  parts,  1793-1796,  one  of  many 
similar  Welsh  publications.  The  domestic  books  of 
the  Welsh  people,  herbals,  manuals  of  domestic 
medicine,  letter  writers,  and  similar  publications, 
have  never  been  collected  and  studied. 

The  Welsh  religious  books  are  interesting  for 
many  reasons.  It  is  a  curious  fa£t  that  while  the 
Welsh  write  excellent  original  poetry,  they  have 
produced  comparatively  little  in  prose  except  ser- 
mons or  controversial  works.  For  the  edifying  of 
converts,  and  the  awakening  of  an  interest  in  re- 
ligion, books  had  to  be  translated  from  English.  I 
know  of  only  one  original  Welsh  work  in  prose 
from  the  Trevecca  Press,  '  An  Advice  (or  Exhorta- 
tion) to  the  Welsh,'  in  twelve  chapters,  by  Morris 
Roberts  of  Bala.  It  is  a  treatise  on  pra&ical  theo- 
logy. Amongst  the  works  translated  into  Welsh 
are :  Bunyan's  '  Do&rine  of  the  Law  and  Grace 
unfolded ' ;  Archbishop  Ussher's  '  Emmanuel,  or 
the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation '  (translated  by 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  with  a  translation  of  Lord 
Bacon's  c  Paradoxes,'  and  two  hymns  added) ; 
Bishop  Beveridge's  'The  New  Creature  in  the 
Religion  of  Jesus  Christ ' ;  Nathaniel  Taylor's 
'Defence  of  Infant  Baptism';  Joseph  Hall's  ser- 
mon c  On  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ' ;  John  Owen's 
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'Treatise  on  the  Safety  of  a  Believer5;  Fisher's 
'  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  ' ;  Fawcett's  abridg- 
ment of  Baxter's  c  Contemplations  on  Death  ' ;  an 
abridgment  of  Baxter's  c  Call  to  the  Unconverted  ' ; 
Obadiah  Crew's  c  A  Sinner's  Justification ' ;  Bo- 
gatzky's  '  Golden  Treasury  for  the  Children  of 
God ' ;  and  Charles  Wesley's  '  An  Alarm  Call  to  a 
Careless  World.' 

The  last  book  and  some  of  the  others  have  a  note 
which,  translated,  reads:  '  This  book  is  not  for  sale, 
but  is  the  gift  of  a  well-wisher  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.'  At  the  end  is  c  A  Serious  letter  to  a 
Sinner  about  the  State  of  his  Soul,'  by  W.  Adams. 
This  letter,  in  English,  was  published  at  Bristol  in 
1754.  Adams  was  a  minister  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion,  and  may  have  visited  her  college  at 
Trevecca. 

In  1789  appeared  the  first  issue  of  a  work  by 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  'A  Statement  of  the  Faith 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the  Form  of  a 
Catechism,'  which  has  since  been  reprinted  at  least 
one  hundred  times,  and  is  in  use  to-day.  Curiously, 
this  catechism  was  not  translated  into  English  until 
1867.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  essentially  a 
Welsh  church.  Of  late  years  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  English,  but  as  a  denomination  they 
still  adhere  closely  to  the  Welsh  language  as  far  as 
possible. 

Among  the  friends  of  Howell  Harris  was 
Edmund  Jones,  an  Independent  minister  of  Aber- 
ystruth,  near  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire.  Edmund 
Jones  was  a  devout  but  quaint  charadler,  and  a 
fervent  believer  in  apparitions  and  other  occult 
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phenomena.  The  Trevecca  Press  printed  for  him 
two  books,  now  extremely  rare,  c  A  History  of  his 
Native  Parish,  Aberystruth,'  and  CA  Relation  of 
Apparitions  of  Spirits  in  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
to  which  is  added  the  remarkable  account  of  the 
apparition  in  Sunderland,'  etc. 

The  former  book  was  printed  at  Trevecca  in 
1779,  and  published  at  eighteenpence.  Jones  was 
moved  to  write  this  work  by  a  letter  in  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  for  April,  1755,  'from  a  Gentle- 
man who  desired  such  accounts  from  parishes  as  I 
have  given  of  the  parish  of  Aberystruth.  If  this 
gentleman  is  now  alive  he  would  be  glad  to  read 
this  account,  especially  as  I  can  tell  him  that  his 
letter  did  in  some  measure  influence  me  to  write 
it.'  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  schedule  of  ques- 
tions printed  in  the  c  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and 
answered  them  as  fully  as  possible  for  his  parish, 
adding  (what  the  magazine  does  not  mention)  an 
account  of  the  superstitions. 

An  illustration  of  his  belief  in  the  supernatural 
may  be  aptly  quoted  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
many  remarkable  stories  are  current  of  supernatural 
manifestations  in  connection  with  the  revival  in 
North  Wales.  Writing  of  the  visit  of  Howell 
Harris  to  Aberystruth  in  1738,  and  the  intense  re- 
ligious awakening  which  resulted,  he  says : 

Of  this  happy  time,  there  was,  a  little  before,  an  Omen 
seen  by  several.  I  saw  it  myself,  in  the  evening  of  a  Lord's 
day  after  I  had  preached  at  Ty  yn  y  Feed.  It  was  a  white 
Cloud  in  a  clear  sky,  and  a  perfectly  calm  evening,  in  the 
form  of  a  Bow,  of  an  equal  breadth,  reaching  over  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  from  one  Mountain  to  another,  from 
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East,  to  West,  which  continued  visible  for  some  time ;  and 
it  was  a  notable  sight  to  look  upon. 

In  the  book  on  c  Apparitions '  he  relates  a  long 
series  of  ghost  stories  relating  to  Monmouthshire 
and  the  counties  of  Wales.  This  book  was  printed 
at  Trevecca  in  1780,  and  reprinted,  partially,  at 
Newport  in  1813.  There  is  some  evidence  of  an 
earlier  edition  having  been  printed  at  Bristol  in 
1767,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  failed  to  light 
on  a  copy.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  'Appari- 
tions '  (see  illustration)  is  now  in  the  Cardiff  Public 
Library.  The  Newport  edition  was  printed  from 
one  of  the  earlier  editions,  not  from  the  MS.,  which 
contains  a  number  of  relations  added  after  the 
edition  of  1780;  in  faft,  the  last  entry  with  a  date  is 
9th  January,  1790,  when  Edmund  Jones  was  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1793.  All  three  edi- 
tions are  now  extremely  rare.  The  book  contains  so 
much  quaint  lore,  and  is  so  often  sought  after,  that 
a  new  edition  is  worth  consideration.  The  Folk 
Lore  Society  might  well  add  it  to  their  publica- 
tions. 

There  is  a  reference  to  this  book  in  c  The  Juve- 
nile Tourist'  (3rd  edition,  1809),  by  the  Rev. 
John  Evans,  who  kept  a  school  at  Islington.  Evans 
was  born  at  Pontypool,  and  revisited  it  during  his 
tour.  He  writes: 

I  shall  just  notice  the  apparitions  and  fairies  with  which 
Wales  is  said  to  abound.  A  venerable  minister,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Jones,  now  deceased,  published  some  years  ago  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  were  retailed  all  the  tales  of  the  kind 
which  he  could  muster  up  throughout  the  principality.  I 
now  sought  for  this,  but  in  vain;  probably  parents  had 
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wisely  committed  it  to  the  flames.    I  read  it  when  a  boy, 
and  under  its  influence  have  been  fearful  of  my  shadow ! 

In  his  preface  Edmund  Jones  tells  us  that  upon 
an  honest  review  of  the  matter  he  had  no  reason  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  substance  of  these  rela- 
tions. In  the  MS.  he  has  written  down  several 
instances  of '  happenings '  to  himself  and  his  '  dear 
spouse  '  (for  so  he  always  called  his  wife),  especially 
after  they  went  to  reside  at  a  house  called  The 
Tranch.  Reading  his  relations  in  the  twentieth 
century,  one  cannot  help  the  feeling  that  there 
must  have  been  a  very  aftive  colony  of  rats  there. 

Jones  also  printed  other  things  at  Trevecca — 
sermons  mostly,  with  curious  titles.  He  was  strong 
in  the  types  and  figurative  parts  of  Scripture.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  his  sermon  (Trevecca, 
1777)  'Samson's  Hair,  an  eminent  representation 
of  the  Church  of  God,'  and  (Trevecca,  1781) 
c  Two  Sermons,  first  of  the  Creatures  going  into 
Noah's  Ark:  typically  representing  the  salvation 
of  God's  elect  church  in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  second 
of  the  Creatures  going  out  of  the  Ark  to  Mount 
Ararat  typically  representing  the  removal  of  the 
church  militant  out  of  the  state  of  grace  into  the 
state  of  glory/  etc.  Both  these  were  also  issued  in 
Welsh. 

Edmund  Jones  was  the  son  of  John  Lewis,  and 
was  born,  and  died,  in  the  parish  of  Aberystruth. 
According  to  a  Welsh  custom,  he  adopted  as  his 
surname  the  Christian  name  of  his  father.  He  being 
Edmund  ap  John,  would  be  known  in  English  as 
Edmund  Jones.  An  elegy  on  him  was  printed  at 
Trevecca  the  year  following  his  death. 


TITLE  OF  EDMUND  JONES*  APPARITIONS.' 

From  the  Autograph  MS.  in  the  Cardiff  Public  Library. 
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One  Trevecca  printed  book,  c  Gardd  o  Gerddi,' 
by  Thomas  Edwards,  known  as  Twm  o  *r  Nant, 
differs  from  all  others.  It  is  a  collection  of  songs; 
the  title  means  c  Garden  of  Songs,'  and  it  is  the 
only  example,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  secular  poetry 
printed  at  Trevecca.  It  is  dated  1791,  with  no 
reference  to  prater  or  place.  In  the  autobiography 
of  the  author,  however,  we  read,  '  I  was  withal 
collecting  subscribers  towards  printing  a  book  of 
songs,  that  is,  "Gardd  o  Gerddi."  That  was  printed 
at  Trevecca;  I  paid  £52  for  that,  and  I  took  my 
leave  of  two  thousand  copies/ 

Twm  o  'r  Nant  was  a  native  of  Denbighshire,  and 
a  typical  example  of  the  Welsh  native  poet.  With 
few  opportunities  for  acquiring  education,  yet 
eagerly  overcoming  obstacles  (even  manufacturing 
ink  for  his  own  use,  none  being  procurable  other- 
wise), he  throughout  life  combined  the  pleasures 
of  authorship  with  the  hard  toil  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  living  for  himself  and  his  family.  By  occu- 
pation he  was  a  haulier,  and  he  was  an  expert  at 
removing  very  large  timber.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  to  use  a  crane  for  hoisting  large  trees  on 
to  the  timber  carriage  instead  of  the  old  plan  of 
rolling  the  logs  up  a  couple  of  planks  placed  against 
the  timber  carriage  to  form  an  inclined  plane. 
There  is  a  story  told  in  the  author's  autobiography 
about  a  Carmarthen  man  who  built  a  ship  in  a 
wood  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  river,  and  who, 
when  the  ship  was  completed,  was  unable  to  move 
it.  Twm  o  'r  Nant  credits  himself  with  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty  and  getting  the  ship  launched  on 
the  river  Towy. 
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Popular  fancy  attributed  his  skill  in  removing 
huge  trunks  of  trees  to  Satanic  aid.  Himself  of  a 
superstitious  turn,  he  may  have  fed  the  wonder  of 
his  countrymen  by  pulling  out  a  book  and  consult- 
ing it  when  engaged  in  a  difficult  operation.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  two  books,  one  for  raising  and 
one  for  lowering — devils  and  timber. 

His  literary  tastes  date  from  early  boyhood.  He 
says  that  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  wrote 
two  interludes,  which  his  mother  burnt.  Before 
the  age  of  twelve  he  played  in  interludes,  being 
chosen  to  act  a  woman's  part  on  account  of  his  good 
voice.  He  continued  to  play  parts  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  when  he  came  under  some  religious 
influence  which  caused  him  to  abandon  acting  for 
a  time.  Some  years  afterwards,  meeting  with  re- 
verses, he  returned  to  the  interlude  as  a  means  of 
restoring  his  fallen  fortunes. 

His  method  was  to  tour  through  Wales  to  fairs 
and  markets,  and  to  aft  his  own  compositions  with 
a  wagon  for  a  stage,  and  an  inn  or  barn  in  the 
background  for  a  dressing-room.  The  adling  was 
in  the  open  air,  and  drew  large  crowds.  Twm  o  Jr 
Nant  tells  us  that  he  made  much  money  in  this 
way.  His  best  interlude,  c  The  four  pillars  of  the 
State,'  was  a  great  favourite.  He  lashed  out  at 
clergy,  lawyers,  bailiffs,  and  stewards  in  caustic  but 
witty  dialogue,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  audiences. 
Most  of  his  interludes  are  ethical  in  charafler;  not 
over- scrupulous  in  morality  himself,  he  neverthe- 
less exposed  and  held  up  to  scorn  the  immorality  of 
others.  The  eminent  preacher,  Thomas  Charles  of 
Bala,  once  remonstrated  with  him  about  the  bad 

VI.  R 
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qualities  ascribed  to  so  many  of  his  characters,  and 
received  the  reply:  c  Look  you,  Mr.  Charles,  after 
the  sheep — I'll  look  after  the  wolves.' 

His  wife  was  a  Methodist,  and  it  was  probably 
her  influence  which  restrained  him  at  the  threshold 
of  manhood.  His  daughters  also  were  devout 
Methodists,  and  late  in  life  he,  too,  came  more 
under  the  same  influence. 

For  some  time  before  the  printing  of c  Gardd  o 
Gerddi'  he  had  been  hauling  timber  in  Carmar- 
thenshire and  Brecknockshire;  and  this  faft,  com- 
bined with  the  connexion  he  and  his  family  had 
with  the  Methodist  movement,  accounts  for  his 
book  being  printed  at  Trevecca.  There  was  a  dash 
of  the  old  leaven  left  in  the  author,  however,  and 
one  short  poem,  not  to  the  Methodist  taste,  crept 
into  the  book.  It  occurs  on  page  148,  and  in  all 
the  copies  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  paper  with  substi- 
tuted verses  is  pasted  over  the  objectionable  ones. 
The  paste-down  occurs  in  two  different  forms. 
Copies  appear  to  have  been  issued  with  poems 
printed  on  the  paste-down,  for  which,  later,  a  second 
paste-down,  with  other  verses,  was  substituted. 
The  '  contents  '  correspond  with  the  paste-down  in 
each  case.  I  have  seen  no  copy  in  which  the  '  con- 
tents '  contains  the  cancelled  poems. 

I  have  said  that  Twm  o  'r  Nant  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  native  Welsh  poet.  His  songs  and 
ballads  and  his  interludes  are  known  to-day  to 
every  Welshman — yet  they  were  all  written  in  the 
scant  leisure  of  a  man  of  toil.  When  hauling  failed 
him  he  became  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate,  or  a 
strolling  player.  Though  he  never,  apparently, 
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ceased  to  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  toilers  for  a 
hard  living,  yet  he  possessed  gifts  and  powers  of 
expression  which  give  him  considerable  rank  as  a 
playwright,  a  ballad  writer,  and  a  satirist.  That  is 
the  case  of  many  of  the  Welsh  writers  of  poetry; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  quote  instances,  though 
we  may  take  as  an  example  Daniel  Owen,  the  tailor 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire,  the  best  Welsh  novel  writer 
Wales  has  yet  produced,  to  whom  a  statue  was  re- 
cently eredled  in  his  native  town. 

Trevecca  had  two  founts  of  type — small  pica 
and  long  primer — while  a  third  fount,  diamond, 
appears  to  have  been  procured  expressly  for  the 
printing  of  a  Welsh  Bible.  The  discovery  that  by 
adding  notes  the  rights  of  the  king's  printers  and 
the  universities  in  the  Bible  could  be  evaded, 
enabled  the  Rev.  Peter  Williams  to  bring  out  an 
edition  of  over  8,000  copies  of  his  large  quarto 
Welsh  family  Bible  in  1770,  printed  at  Carmarthen. 
Its  sale  was  rapid,  and  edition  after  edition  appeared. 
The  same  eminent  Welsh  minister,  with  the  Rev. 
David  Jones  of  Pontypool,  designed  the  publication 
of  a  small  Welsh  Bible,  suitable  for  the  pocket, 
and  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  it  was 
to  be  issued  in  parts  at  one  shilling  each.  The 
marginal  notes  and  references  of  the  Rev.  John 
Canne,  first  issued  at  Amsterdam,  1 647,  were  trans- 
lated for  use  in  the  projected  book.  Four  thousand 
copies  were  printed  and  bound  in  full  calf  for  sale 
at  six  shillings  each.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
number  sold  in  parts,  but  disputes  arose  between 
Peter  Williams  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
about  points  of  doflrine,  and  the  Bible  is  said  to 
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have  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  to  its  chief  promoter. 
I  think  the  very  small  print  was  against  its  ready 
acceptance  by  people  accustomed  to  the  quarto 
Bible.  Copies  of  the  book  frequently  occur,  though 
like  most  Welsh  books  it  is  getting  rarer.  The 
prospeftus  announcing  this  Bible  is  dated  1786,  and 
the  issue  of  the  parts  commenced  in  1788,  the 
work  being  completed  in  1790.  Copies  of  the  New 
Testament  occur  separately. 

Turning  now  to  the  external  features  of  the  Tre- 
vecca  books  we  find  that,  after  the  manner  of  the 
time,  the  printing  office  contained  a  small  case  of 
ornaments.  The  same  ornaments  are  found  in  books 
of  the  period  printed  at  Bristol  by  Felix  Farley 
and  at  Carmarthen  by  John  Ross,  a  fa6l  not  gener- 
ally recognized,  and  which  has  led  to  some  books 
being  wrongly  assigned  to  Trevecca.  This  case  of 
ornaments  was  drawn  upon  for  the  construction  of 
head-  and  tailpieces,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  compositor.  Here  are  some  examples  from 
Trevecca  books  arranged  in  chronological  order: 
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The  initial  capitals  were  surrounded  with  bor- 
ders made  up  from  the  same  case  of  ornaments,  but 
not  with  much  success,  the  letters  being  too  weak 
for  the  border  in  every  case.  The  head  of  the  first 
page  of  the  text  of  '  Y  Cristion  mewn  Cyflawn 
Arfogaeth  '  1784,  will  show  this,  and  also  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  Press  at  its  best. 


*ggf**4ffog^^ 


te^fatoj/fa^^ 


C  R  I  S  T  I  O  N 

M  E  W  tf 

CYFLAWN  ARFOGAETH,&c. 

EpHES.  vi.   14.    [Sefwtfi  gan  kynny] 

R  oedd  yr  Apoftol  wedi  gofod  i  'lawr  yn  gyffredinol, 
adn.  13.  pa-arfogaeth  fydd  raid  i'r  milwr  Crift'nogol 
ddefhyodio,  arfogaeth  Duw.  Yn  awr,  rhag  i  neb  ar- 
graphu  difinyddlaefll"  ar  yr  hyii.  (ydd  ddyriol,  £  gwneu- 
[  thur  inor  hy  ^  gofod  Enw  JDuw  ar  eu  heiddo  ew 

The  tailpiece  of  this  volume  is  the  most  elabor- 
ate, and  the  book  the  best  printed  of  any  issued  by 
the  Press.  It  is  the  second  volume  (of  four)  of  a 
Welsh  translation  of  Gurnall's  c  Christian  in  Com- 
plete Armour.'  The  first  volume  was  printed  at 
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Brecon  in  1775;  the  second  at  Trevecca,  1784; 
the  third  at  Mold,  1796;  and  the  fourth  at 
Ruthin,  1809.  Thomas  Humphreys  translated  the 
first  two  volumes,  and  Thomas  Jones,  of  Denbigh, 
the  third  and  fourth. 

An  account  of  the  founder  of  Trevecca  was  issued 
by  the  Press  in  1791  in  English,  and  in  Welsh  the 
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next  year.  The  same  weakness  in  the  initial  letter 
will  be  observed.  The  headpiece  is  very  neat. 
(See  illustration,  page  248.) 

The  skilled  craftsman  who  started  the  press  about 
1770  was,  in  due  course,  succeeded  by  his  ap- 
prentice, Thomas  Roberts,  who  held  the  position 
of  printer  until  his  removal  to  Carnarvon  in  or 
about  the  year  1796.  His  removal  left  Trevecca 
without  a  skilled  printer,  though  for  a  few  years 
amateurish  efforts  at  printing  continued  to  appear. 
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The  death  of  Peter  Williams,  a  well-known 
minister,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  printing  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
called  forth  an  elegy  which  was  printed  at  Tre- 


* 

A 
BRIEF    ACCOUNT 

OF     THE 

LIFE 

O  F 

HOWELL   HARRIS,  E% 


WAS  born  at  Trevecka^  in  the 
Pgrifh  of  Talgarttiy  in  the  County 
of  Brecon^  on  January  23^.  1714. 
My  Parents  kept  me  at  School  till 
d  eighteen  years  old;  I. made 

HEADPIECE,  INITIAL,  ETC.,   I7QI. 

vecca  in  1796.    The  title-page  illustrates  the  sad  fall 
of  the  Press. 

After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  the  press 
seems  to  have  passed  into  private  hands — the  im- 
print '  E.  Roberts  and  Co.'  appearing  on  the  pub- 
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lications  issued;  and  later,  in  1804, 'Hughes  and 
Co.'  The  following  year  the  Press  was  removed  to 
Talgarth,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  in 
Welsh,  printed  on  a  booklet:  'Mr.  Hughes  takes 
this  opportunity  to  inform  his  friends  especially, 
and  the  public  generally,  that  he  has  removed  the 
printing  press  from  Trevecca  to  Talgarth,  that  is, 
about  a  mile  distance  (sic)  between  the  one  place  and 
the  other;  and  that  he  is  printing  in  Welsh  or  in 
English  all  kinds  of  books,  elegantly,  corredlly,  and 
without  delay/  The  Hughes  family  continued  as 
printers  at  Talgarth  down  to  the  year  1829  and 
possibly  later. 

JOHN  BALLINGER. 
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HOSE  who,  like  myself,  have  trodden 
the  byways  of  book-colledting  must 
at  times  have  stumbled  across  speci- 
mens of  works  which  of  themselves, 
perhaps,  would  attraft  but  little  atten- 
tion, but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  grandeur  of 
their  bindings,  assume  an  importance  to  which 
otherwise  they  would  scarcely  appear  to  be  entitled. 
Every  book,  of  course,  has  an  author,  or  at  the  very 
least  a  translator,  and  the  vanity  of  the  author  is 
proverbial;  too  often,  indeed,  we  find,  when  we 
come  to  look  closely  into  the  matter,  that  the 
sumptuous  binding  betrays  the  author's  pet  and 
gives  us  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  per- 
formance. But  it  is  not  always  the  author's  pride, 
or  the  courtesy  of  some  dear  friend,  which  helps  by 
its  splendid  binding  to  save  the  work  from  destruc- 
tion. There  are  many  other  motives  for  the  attractive 
jacket  which  may  ultimately  cause  an  obscure  or 
even  worthless  volume  to  obtain  a  cherished  place 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  collector,  for  it  would  mani- 
festly be  absurd  to  relegate  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 
Padeloup  or  Derome  to  the  bargain-box,  or  the 
back  shelves. 

We  all  know,  when  we  come  to  the  heading  of 
c  bindings '  in   the  catalogue   of  the   second-hand 
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bookseller,  that  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  find  here 
any  literary  rarities,  for  this  category  is  too  often 
reserved  for  works  which  have  little  beyond  their 
attire  to  recommend  them  to  the  purchaser;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  occasionally  an  interesting  study  to 
look  carefully  into  this  sedtion  of  the  catalogue  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  lucky 
accident  which  has  led  to  the  exercise  of  such  undue 
extravagance  in  the  choice  of  the  binding. 

We  may  often  find  something  pathetic  in  the 
story  which  such  books  may  unfold  to  us;  the  hope 
of  the  writer  for  wealth  or  fame,  destined,  alas! 
never  to  be  realized;  the  desire  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  some  wealthy  patron,  or  even  Royalty  itself, 
by  the  glory  of  the  outer  garment,  rather  than  by 
the  merit  of  the  literary  contents;  the  struggle  of 
some  poor  inventor  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his 
marvellous  contrivance,  or  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  some  apathetic  capitalist.  Every  motive  which 
in  its  turn  has  influenced  the  human  heart — pride, 
hope,  ambition,  flattery,  and  even  love — may  be 
found  at  some  time  or  other  to  have  each  one  had 
its  share  in  directing  the  best  energies  of  the  book- 
binder and  in  providing  us  with  evidences  of  his 
ability  in  decking  out  the  meanest  of  literary  efforts. 
Every  library  must  contain  a  certain  number  of  these 
books,  which  rank  merely  as  '  bindings/  and  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  we  can  find  rarity 
and  good  authorship  associated  with  the  contem- 
porary binder's  skill. 

In  speaking  of  author's  own  copies,  I  desire  to 
include  all  such  works  as  have  been  specially  bound 
for  the  author  to  serve  some  private  ends,  or  to 
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attain  some  particular  obje<5t  in  view,  and  I  propose 
to  glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  such  books  now  before 
me,  which  will  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations 
and  will  explain  more  particularly  the  title  which  I 
have  chosen. 

In  full  morocco,  most  elaborately  tooled  with 
gold,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  and  double  with 
purple  watered  silk  linings  is  a  thin  o<5tavo,  treating 
of  the  invention  by  c  Mr.  Seth  Smith  of  Wilton 
Crescent,  Belgrave  Square,'  of  a  c  Patent  Metallic 
Lining  and  Damper  for  the  Chimneys  of  Dwelling 
and  Other  Houses  and  Buildings.'  This  volume 
fortunately  contains  also  two  very  explanatory  auto- 
graph letters.  The  first,  dated  April  4th,  1831,  is 
from  the  author  to  King  William  IV,  begging  his 
Majesty  to  receive  the  accompanying  book,  and 
pointing  out  the  merits  of  the  '  New  Chimney 
Flue.'  The  concluding  paragraph  is  very  naive,  as 
we  read:  'To  obtain  these  advantages  for  your 
faithful  and  devoted  People  will  no  doubt  be  very 
desirable  to  your  Majesty,  and  secure  your  Paternal 
attention:  this  conviftion  has  alone  inspired  me 
with  courage  in  this  humble  attempt  to  approach 
your  throne.'  In  the  second  letter  we  see  that  this 
valiant  effort  was  rewarded,  for  '  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville, 
and  is  honoured  with  the  King's  Commands  to  refer 
to  Him  the  enclosed  work,'  dated  from  c  Windsor 
Castle,  April  19,  1831.'  But  we  have  no  further 
intimation  concerning  the  famous  architect's  verdidt 
in  this  matter,  and  when  his  books  were  dispersed 
many  years  ago  this  essay  in  its  royal  binding  formed 
an  inconspicuous  item.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
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some  one  has  read  the  book  diligently  and  has  made 
therein  numerous  pencil  notes. 

In  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century,  a  vast 
amount  of  attention  was  devoted  to  the  c  Sewage 
Question/  as  it  was  called,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  inundated  with  inventors  who  were  one  and  all 
persuaded  that  they  could  so  deal  with  the  sewage 
of  towns  as  to  convert  these  waste  matters  into  a 
source  of  profit  and  advantage.  It  is  clearly  in  con- 
ne6lion  with  that  movement  that  this  next  specimen 
in  green  morocco,  with  much  gilding,  acquired  its 
magnificence.  It  is  entitled  '  Concerning  Sewage 
and  its  Economical  Disposal.'  The  author  is  F.  H. 
Danchell,  C.E.,  and  it  bears  an  autograph  of  that 
gentleman  and  two  other  donors,  who  presented  it 
to  c  Wm  Bragge,  Esqre.J  A  newspaper  cutting  is 
inserted,  descriptive  of c  A  Trip  to  the  Dartmoor  Peat 
Beds/  and  we  gather  that  the  work  appears  in  the 
interests  of  c  The  Peat  Engineering  and  Sewage 
Filtration  Company,  Limited.'  Mr.  Bragge  may 
have  been  in  a  position  to  influence  some  wealthy 
corporation  to  adopt  peat  for  its  salvation.  I  wot 
not  whether  this  rich  binding  proved  effeftual  in 
securing  his  co-operation  or  not,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber that  the  Bradford  Town  Council  made  many 
costly  experiments  in  the  employment  of  this 
material. 

Quite  another  motive  is  apparent  or  expressed 
for  the  choice  binding  of  this  next  volume  of  poetry: 
Pope's  c  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  the  pretty  edition  which 
Stothard  illustrated  in  1798,  and  which  contains 
some  of  Bartolozzi's  finest  plates.  The  crushed 
Levant  was  destined  for  some  haughty  lady-love,  I 
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ween,  for  was  not  a  certain  page  still  turned  down, 
as  it  had  been  for  over  one  hundred  years,  where 
the  poet  tells  us: 

Some  nymphs  there  are  too  conscious  of  their  face, 

For  life  predestin'd  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 

These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride, 

When  offers  are  disdain'd  and  love  deny'd : 

Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 

While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train, 

And  garters,  stars  and  coronets  appear, 

And  in  soft  sounds  c  Your  Grace '  salutes  their  ear. 

I  do  not  desire  to  suggest  that  any  binding  would 
be  too  exquisite  for  Pope's  delightful  poem,  but 
again,  nothing  could  be  too  magnificent  for  one's 
lady-love  in  such  a  case  as  this,  with  the  prospeft 
before  her  of  the  '  gnomes'  lifelong  embrace! ' 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  our  best  bindings, 
however,  are  lavished  upon  religious  works;  from 
the  days  of  the  richly  illuminated  missal,  even  until 
now,  the  devotional  books  are  those  which  fare  the 
best  at  the  hands  of  the  binder,  though,  if  not  an 
author's  pet,  it  is  at  times  far  from  easy  to  account 
for  the  splendour  in  which  even  the  volume  of 
sermons  may  be  decked  or  that  may  be  bestowed 
on  some  obscure  controversial  pamphlet,  which 
has  long  ago  lost  all  its  interest  for  the  casual 
reader.  Such  books  as  these,  in  bindings  whose 
former  owners  may  yet  be  identified,  or  which 
have  originally  belonged  to  some  royal  or  noble 
personage,  are  often  highly  treasured,  and  owe 
their  preservation  solely  to  their  covers.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  an  excellent  suggestion  to  offer  to  the 
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otherwise  unsuccessful  author,  that  if  he  could  only 
induce  himself  to  have  his  books  bound  by  the 
best  binders  of  his  age;  he  might  then  be  sure  that 
in  future  generations  they  would  be  listed  by 
the  second-hand  bookseller,  and,  perchance,  even 
hoarded  among  the  treasures  of  the  book-colledtor. 

GILBERT  R.  REDGRAVE. 
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HE  early-printed  books  of  Lyons  have 
hitherto  been  imperfectly  studied,  and 
many  passed  unidentified;  although 
it  was  at  Lyons  that  the  first  printed 
book  in  the  French  language,  <  Les 
Merveilles  du  monde,' 2  appeared,  and  also  the  first 
illustrated  book  printed  in  France,  c  Le  Mirouer  de 
la  Redemption  de  Tumain  lignage,'  which  is  dated 
Aug.  26,  1478.  Many  of  these  Lyons  incunabula 
are,  moreover,  of  such  extreme  rarity  that  they  are 
little  known,  and  not  to  be  seen  without  a  special 
pilgrimage  to  some  distant  land;  so  that  the  third 
volume  of  M.  Claudin's  monumental  work  on 
French  printing,  which  deals  with  them,  has  been 
eagerly  awaited.  It  proves  even  more  interesting, 
more  rich,  and  more  magnificent  than  was  expedted 
even  by  those  who  had  seen  the  proof-sheets,  which, 
with  ungrudging  and  chivalrous  generosity,  M. 
Claudin  had  placed  at  the  service  of  workers  in  the 
same  field,  long  before  the  publication  of  the  book. 
Large  as  it  is,  however,  this  volume  includes,  it  is 

1  '  Historie  de  L'Imprimerie  en  France'  .  .  .  par  A.  Claudin. 
Tom.  III.  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale.) 

!  This  book  is  without  date;  but  on  typographical  grounds  is 
considered  earlier  than  *  La  legende  doree,'  printed  in  the  same 
type,  which  is  dated  i8th  April,  1476,  /.*.,  nine  months  earlier 
than  the  'Grandes  Chroniques  de  France,'  printed  at  Paris  i6th 
January,  1477  (1476  old  style). 

VI.  S 
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understood,  not  more  than  half  M.  Claudin's  mate- 
rials on  the  subject  of  the  early  Lyons  presses.  This 
part  of  the  work,  planned  originally  for  a  single 
volume  of  the  great  History,  grew  so  much  as  it 
advanced,  that  the  author  found  himself  obliged  to 
allot  two  to  it,  of  which  the  second  is  still  to  come. 
As  the  present  instalment  contains  the  account  of 
only  sixteen  presses,  connected  with  twenty-one 
printers'  names,  while  Mr.  Proftor's  list  of  Lyons 
presses,  before  1500,  runs  to  thirty-nine,  and  M. 
Rondot's  list  of  Lyons  printers  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  it  is  evident  that  much  compression  and 
omission  will  still  be  required  to  keep  even  to  two 
volumes. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  in  the  book 
is  its  wealth  of  illustration;  it  is  magnificent  even 
as  a  picture-book.  There  are  twelve  full-page  re- 
productions in  gold  and  colours,  mostly  of  pages  of 
printed  books,  illuminated  by  hand  after  the  fashion 
of  manuscripts.  One  of  them,  however,  is  a  very 
interesting  reproduction  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale. 
It  represents  the  interior  of  a  printing  establishment, 
and  shows  five  men  engaged  in  five  various  employ- 
ments, setting  the  type,  inking  the  pads,  working 
the  press,  folding  the  sheets,  and  reading  the  proofs. 
Beside  these  coloured  pages,  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  facsimiles,  occurring  on  almost  every 
page,  of  founts  of  type,  pages  of  letterpress,  and 
woodcuts  or  other  illustrations.  As  many  of  these 
are  drawn  from  books  of  the  utmost  rarity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  an  unusual  interest  and  a 
great  working  value.  The  volume  is  indeed  a  mine 
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of  wealth  to  future  workers,  besides  its  own  value 
as  a  history. 

Among  other  things  its  publication  should  cer- 
tainly rouse  some  one  to  supplement  the  extremely 
valuable  work  of  M.  Rondot  by  studying  thoroughly 
and  in  detail  the  subject  of  the  earliest  Lyons  wood- 
cuts, a  subject  of  much  interest  as  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  native  French  style  out  of  purely 
German  origins.  The  first  illustrations  in  Lyons 
books  were  either  copied  from  German  woodcuts 
or  printed  from  the  aftual  blocks  which  had  been 
cut  and  already  used  in  Germany.1  Both  are  found 
in  the  c  Mirouer  de  la  Redemption.'  Mathieu  Husz, 
himself  a  German,  not  only  employed  woodblocks 
brought  from  Augsburg,  but  also  got  woodcutters 
from  there  to  work  for  him  at  Lyons.  And  in  some 
of  the  earliest  cuts  designed  specially  to  illustrate 
French  works  printed  there,  as  the  series  of  eighty- 
six  small  cuts  to  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Roman  de 
la  Rose,'  it  seems  possible  to  see  a  French  artist 
combined  with  a  German  woodcutter.  The  cuts  to 
Julien  Macho's  c  Exposition  de  la  Bible '  (some  of 
which  are  reproduced  by  M.  Claudin),  appear  to 
be  by  the  same  artist  or  woodcutter,  or  perhaps 
both.  The  first  woodcut  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  and  cut  at  Lyons  is,  however,  finer  than 
these,  and  shows  a  different  style.  This  is  the 
admired  c  Virgin  and  Child '  from  the  '  Histoire 
du  Chevalier  Oben,'  of  which  the  only  known 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  its  importance 
and  interest  having  been  first  perceived  by  Mr. 

1  Including  the  north  of  Switzerland,  which,  as  M.  Rondot  re- 
marks, ctait  alors  pour  nous  i*  Allemagne. 
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Proftor.    M.  Claudin  gives  a  beautiful  reproduc- 
tion of  it. 

There  is  an  important  series  of  woodcuts  which 
M.  Claudin  appears  to  claim  for  Lyons,  which  are, 
however,  undoubtedly  of  German  origin.  These 
are  the  large  cuts,  originally  sixty-five  in  number, 
to  illustrate  the  story  of  Melusine.  The  German 
6  Melusina,'  in  which  they  first  appeared  (Hain, 
11063),  is  a  rare  book,  and  has  no  date,  place,  or 
printer's  name.  It  has  been  attributed  to  various 
printers  and  places,  among  others  toBernhard  Richel 
of  Basle,  others  of  whose  blocks  certainly  came  to 
Lyons.  The  type  appears  in  many  of  the  letters  to 
be  identical  with  his,  but  some  of  the  capitals  show 
differences.  Muther  ('  Die  Deutsche  Bucher-Illus- 
tration ') gives  specimens  in  facsimile  of  both  the 
type  and  the  cuts,  and  attributes  the  book  to  Basle 
or  Ulm,  dating  it  conje£turally  c  about  1485.'  This 
is  assuredly  too  late.  M.  Claudin  gives  reproductions 
of  three  of  the  illustrations  from  three  separate  Lyons 
editions  in  which  they  appeared,  the  supposed 
earliest  of  which,  bearing  the  names  of  Ortuin  and 
Schenck,  he  dates  conjedturally  about  I483-1  There 
is  an  edition  of  the  French  c  Melusine,'  published  by 
Adam  Steinschaber  at  Geneva  in  1478,  with  wood- 
cuts, which  M.  Claudin  says  he  has  compared  care- 
fully with  those  in  the  Lyons  editions,  and  he  asserts 
positively  that  the  latter  are  reversed  copies  of  the 
Genevan  cuts.  But  as  he  was,  apparently,  unaware 
of  the  German  book,  he  may  possibly  not  have  been 
on  the  look-out  for  indications  as  to  which  way  the 

1  The  others  bear  the  names  of  G.  Le  Roy  and  Mathieu  Husz 
respeftively.    All  three  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 
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copying  had  been.  Unfortunately  the  Genevan 
edition  is  also  exceedingly  rare,  only  one  perfect  copy 
being  known,  that  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel. 
But  were  it  practicable  to  bring  this  and  the  German 
edition  together  it  might  be  possible  to  decide  the 
priority.  A  minute  study  of  the  details  depicted 
might  reveal  which  set  of  illustrations  was  designed 
to  fit  the  story,  and  which  merely  followed  the  former 
designs, — the  first  and  second  series  of  the  '  Roman 
de  la  Rose '  illustrations  are  clearly  distinguishable 
by  this  means.  The  number  of  illustrations  in  the 
German  book  is  sixty-five,  in  the  Genevan  only  sixty- 
three,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  also  the  number  of 
those  in  the  Le  Roy  edition  of  Lyons.1  In  any  case 
it  is  certain  that  the  German  edition  is  earlier  than 
the  Lyons  editions  with  the  same  cuts.  For  in  the 
Bodleian  copy  there  are,  besides  small  cracks,  three 
or  four  cases  of  conspicuous  damage  in  the  wood 
block,  where  the  German  cuts  are  intact.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  state  of  these  cuts  in 
the  Ortuin  and  Schenck  edition  which  M.  Claudin 
considers  earlier  than  the  Le  Roy.  But  even  if  they 
were  undamaged  in  that,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ger- 
man edition  must  have  been  printed  before  the 
blocks  came  to  Lyons  at  all.  These  two  Lyons 
editions  appear  to  correspond  page  for  page,  and 
must  have  been  printed  very  shortly  one  after  the 
other.  For  a  full  study  of  the  question  no  doubt  the 
Bamter  (German)  edition,  Augsburg,  1480,  with 
seventy-four  cuts,  would  have  to  be  consulted  also. 

1  Four  of  the  cuts  in  the  Bodleian  copy  appear  to  be  supplied 
in  facsimile  from  a  different  series  of  Melusine  illustrations,  so 
that  an  exact  collation  by  its  means  is  impossible. 
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It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  M.  Claudin  has  rather 
opened  out  than  exhausted  the  field  with  regard  to 
the  woodcuts  and  illustrated  books  of  Lyons.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  left  little,  if  anything,  for  a 
supplementary  worker  to  add  to  his  analysis  and 
determination  of  the  various  founts  of  type.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  province  which  M.  Claudin  has 
made  specially  his  own,  and  for  which  he  has  that 
aptitude  of  eye,  a  combination  of  instindl  and  train- 
ing, which  was  also  the  pre-eminent  endowment  of 
the  late  Mr.  Proftor.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the 
entente  cordiale  that  existed  between  these  two 
labourers  in  the  same  field,  and  it  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Proftor's  fellow-countrymen  to 
observe  how  often  his  name  is  quoted,  and  what 
weight  is  attached  to  his  authority  in  this  volume. 
There  are  many  books  without  place,  date,  or 
printer's  name,  which  M.  Claudin,  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  types  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
incunabula,  has  been  able  to  identify  as  the  work  of 
this  or  that  Lyons  printer.  There  are  few  more  in- 
teresting— or  even  fascinating — pages  in  this  volume 
than  those  in  which  M.  Claudin  shows  the  pro- 
bability that  a  particular  type,  found  in  a  small 
number  of  works  in  Latin  and  French,  all  without 
date  or  printer's  name,  is  that  of  Gaspard  Ortuin; 
and  the  collection  of  the  constructive  evidence  of 
the  date  and  place  of  these  books  must  have  been 
as  exciting  work  as  it  is  interesting  reading.  Thus 
in  a  copy  of  one  work,  the  c  Boece  de  Consolation,' 
at  Dresden,  the  rubricator  has  himself  added  the 
date  1481 ;  in  a  copy  of  another,  the  '  Liber  de  Casu 
Trojae,'  in  M.  Claudin's  own  possession,  there  is  a 
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manuscript  note  dated  3rd  May,  1486,  showing  that 
the  book  is  certainly  anterior  to  that; 1  while  as  to 
the  place,  there  is  a  third  book  in  this  type,  the 
first  edition  of  the  c  Roman  de  la  Rose,'  of  which 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  possesses  a  copy  bearing 
a  manuscript  note  in  a  fifteenth-century  hand,  to 
show  that  it  then  belonged  to  a  lady  at  Lyons. 

The  labourof  accumulating  such  a  mass  of  material 
as  is  found  in  this  volume,  and  from  such  widely 
scattered  quarters,  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
it  could  have  been  carried  out  by  no  one  in  whom 
the  aptitude  for  distinguishing  type  just  mentioned 
was  not  united  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
painsn  M.  Claudin  has  spared  no  trouble  to  run  a 
book  to  earth,  on  the  slightest  hint  of  its  existence, 
and  though  he  modestly  attributes  one  of  his  most 
fortunate  finds  to  c  la  hasard,  cette  providence  des 
bibliophiles,'  it  may  safely  be  said  that  neither 
chance  nor  providence  would  have  thus  befriended 
any  searcher  less  keen  and  experienced. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  add  a  word  of  criticism,  or 
rather  of  suggestion,  it  might  be  complained  that 
the  material  in  this  volume — as  indeed  in  the  two 
former — is  hardly  sufficiently  digested;  the  same 
book  will  be  found  mentioned,  with  important  de- 
tails, in  several  different  parts,  often  without  refer- 
ence back  or  forward;  and  fa<5t  follows  fa6l,  and 
detail  detail,  often  without  any  particular  method 
or  order.  Hence,  in  using  the  book  as  a  work  of 

1  On  the  (modern)  binding  of  a  copy  from  the  Heber  colle&ion 
is  the  date  1487.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  itself  to  suggest 
this  date.  It  seems  probable  that  before  the  book  was  rebound  the 
date  was  present  somewhere  in  the  old  binding  or  flyleaves. 
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reference,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  light 
upon  what  is  wanted.  No  doubt  when  the  great 
work  is  finally  completed  there  will  be  a  copious 
index.  But  as  that  time  must  be  still  some  years 
distant,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  next  volume,  an  index  could  be  added, 
either  to  the  Lyons  part  only,  or  to  the  whole  four 
volumes  of  Lyons  and  Paris  together.  Were  this 
done  in  detail — say,  as  minutely  as  the  wonderful 
indices  to  c  Dom  Bouquet ' — the  usefulness  of  this 
invaluable  work  would  be  immensely  increased. 
Were  it  further  possible  to  arrange  on  a  few  pages 
together  all  the  alphabets  of  various  types  which  are 
scattered  in  such  profusion  through  the  volumes,  so 
that  type  could  be  compared  with  type,  and  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  all  obtained  at  one  glance,  the 
added  debt  of  a  bibliophile's  gratitude  would  indeed 
be  impossible  to  pay. 

F.  W.  BOURDILLON. 
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HE  ponderous  fi<5lions  of  Gomberville, 
La  Calprenede,  and  Mile,  de  Scudery, 
still  held  an  honoured  place  on  the 
tables  of  every  boudoir,  and  dainty 
precieuses  still  traced  the  course  of  the 
river  of  Inclination  on  the  map  of  the  Pays  du 
Tendre^  when  there  appeared  anonymously  in  Paris, 
the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled,  c  Histoire  des 
Sevarambes,  peuples  qui  habitent  une  partie  du 
troisieme  continent,  communement  appele  la  Terre 
Australe.'  This  was  in  1677.  The  author  of  the 
book  was  Denis  Vairasse  d'Alais,  a  nobleman  of 
Languedoc,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
eked  out  the  pale  ghost  of  a  patrimony  by  teaching 
English  and  French  to  foreign  residents  in  Paris. 
Before  settling  in  the  capital,  Vairasse  had  smelt 
powder  on  the  fields  of  Piedmont,  had  been  called 
to  the  Bar,  had  crossed  over  to  England,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Locke  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  had  got  himself  hopelessly  implicated 
in  the  intrigues  of  an  intriguing  age.  In  1665  he 
served  against  the  Dutch  on  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Duke  of  York;  and  1672  found  him  campaigning 
with  the  French  army  in  Holland. 

Besides  his  baptismal  name  Vairasse  d'Alais  had 
not  a  few  points  in  common  with  his  more  famous 
contemporary  Saint  Evremond,  one  of  the  most 
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striking  being  that  the  brilliance  of  his  conver- 
sational talents  diverted  attention  from  a  pecu- 
liarly unprepossessing  countenance.  Apart  from  the 
c  Histoire  des  Sevarambes,'  his  only  excusion  into 
literature  was  a  cGrammaire  de  la  Langue  fran- 
faise/  published  in  1681;  this,  two  years  later,  he 
translated  into  English.  In  spite  of  his  grammati- 
cal theories  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  style  is 
not  remarkable  for  ease,  elegance,  or  even  for  cor- 
rectness. But  the  fatuousness  of  the  proverb  anent 
practising  and  preaching  had  been  once  for  all 
triumphantly  demonstrated  by  Rabelais*  monk,  who 
on  being  taxed  with  inconsistency,  compared  him- 
self with  the  sign-post,  which  though  it  pointed 
out  the  way  did  not  walk  in  it. 

The  'Histoire  des  Sevarambes'  purports  to  be  the 
memoirs  of  Captain  Siden,  who  was  cast  away  with 
a  full  ship's  company  on  the  coasts  of  the  Anti- 
podes, in  the  year  1656.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
fa<5t  about  the  book  is  that  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  English  under  the  title  '  History  of  the 
Sevarites  or  Sevarambi,  a  nation  inhabiting  part  of 
the  third  continent,  commonly  called  Terrae  Aus- 
trales  Incognitae,  with  an  account  of  their  admir- 
able government,  religion,  customs,  and  language; 
written  by  one  Captain  Siden,  a  worthy  person, 
who,  together  with  many  others,  was  cast  upon 
those  coasts,  and  lived  many  years  in  that  country; 
London:  printed  for  Henry  Burne,  at  the  Gun,  at 
the  West  End  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1675'; 
two  years  before  the  publication  of  the  French 
edition.  A  second  part,  c  more  wonderful  and  de- 
lightful than  the  first,'  appeared  in  1679;  the 
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licence  by  Roger  Lestrange  bearing  the  date  25th 
February,  1 67!.  We  give  the  titles  in  full  because 
endless  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  book,  and  claims  to  its  authorship  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  Isaac  Vossius,  Leibnitz,  and 
Algernon  Sidney.  These  claims  are,  however, 
purely  conje6lural,  whereas  all  the  evidence  points 
to  Vairasse  as  the  author  of  the  original  work.  For 
instance,  it  is  surely  due  to  no  mere  coincidence 
that  the  name  of  the  supposed  narrator  <  Siden '  is 
an  anagram  of  c  Denis,'  whilst  that  of  c  Sevarias,' 
the  law-giver  of  the  Sevarambians,  is  as  clearly  an 
anagram  of  '  Vairasse. "  Moreover,  there  are  traces 
of  French  construction  in  certain  sentences  which 
convince  us  that  the  English  edition  is  a  translation 
from  the  French.1 

A  German  version  of  the  book  was  published  in 
1680,  and  a  Dutch  in  1682,  both  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  French.  The  book 
soon  came  under  the  ban  of  the  Church;  though 
no  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  against  its  author. 
After  a  while  the  English  version  of  the  story 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  all  the  later  editions 
were  undoubtedly  translations.  The  *  Histoire  des 
Sevarambes '  was  familiar  to  Hume,  who  refers  to 
it  as  an  c  admirable  romance  ';  and  to  Wieland,  who 
constantly  borrowed  from  it.  There  is  extant  a 

1  A  curious  parallel  to  the  appearance  of  the  English  translation 
of  the  c  Histoire  des  Sevarambes '  before  the  publication  of  the 
French  original  is  afforded  by  Beckford's  '  Vathek,'  of  which  an 
English  version,  'sufficiently  idiomatic  to  have  entirely  eclipsed 
and  to  have  frequently  been  taken  for  the  original,  was  published 
anonymously  and  surreptitiously  in  1784.'  The  original  French 
work  was  published  at  Paris  and  Lausanne  in  1787. 
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letter  from  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  in  which 
he  asks  Southey  if  he  knows  who  wrote  the  book, 
and  suggests  Maurice  Ashley,  the  translator  of 
Xenophon,  as  possibly  the  author.  To  this  Southey 
replied:  "  Of  the  Sevarambians,  I  know  nothing.' 
He  afterwards  read  it,  however,  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  remarkable  work. 

Not  the  least  striking  part  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  the  author  deals  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  country;  and  here  his  linguistic 
attainments  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Perhaps  no 
work  of  fiction  has  been  composed  with  greater  art 
or  more  painstaking  thoroughness  than  this  section 
of  the  c  Histoire  des  Sevarambes.'  A  close  study  of 
this  chapter  gives  the  reader  an  extraordinarily 
clear  impression  of  the  groundwork  of  the  tongue. 
Nouns  are  declined  and  verbs  conjugated  in  the 
most  plausible  manner;  and,  incidentally,  the  gram- 
marians of  the  day  come  in  for  some  shrewd 
criticisms.  In  a  suggestive  passage,  Vairasse  ridi- 
cules the  fashionable  poetical  dramas  of  the  age,  and 
advocates  the  use  of  prose  in  all  writings  for  the 
stage;  for  what  can  be  more  ludicrous,  says  he, 
than 

De  vouloir  que  sur  le  theatre  dans  un  changement  de 
scene,  celui  qui  etait  absent  et  qui  n'avait  pas  entendu  les 
dernieres  paroles  qu'on  avait  dites  avant  qu'il  arriva,  rime 
avec  le  dernier  vers  qu'on  a  prononce,  comme  si'il  avait 
ou'f,  et  qu'on  lui  avait  donn£  le  temps  de  chercher  une 
rime  pour  y  r£pondre. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  book  it  was  almost  in- 
evitable that  it  should  have  been  compared  with 
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c  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  some  have  suggested  that 
Swift  found  in  it  more  than  a  hint  for  his  master- 
piece. One  thing  is  certain,  if  Swift  borrowed  from 
Vairasse,  all  the  gall  and  bitterness  of c  Gulliver  '  is 
his  own,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  misanthropy  in  the 
narrative  of  the  kindly  Frenchman,  who  consist- 
ently preached  the  gospel  of  Optimism,  which 
teaches  that  this  is  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  and 
that  if  a  man  be  wise,  he  will  stay  at  home  and  cul- 
tivate his  garden.  Yet  there  are  certainly  one  or  two 
passages  which  afford  a  curious  instance  of  how 
great  wits  jump.  Writing  of  the  law  against  per- 
jury Vairasse  says: 

La  m£disance  et  les  calomnies  sont  s6verement  punies, 
et  s'il  arrive  qu'un  d'entre  eux  accuse  quelqu'un  de  ses 
concitoyens  sans  pouvoir  prouver  son  accusation,  il  n'est 
pas  seulement  note  d'infamie,  mais  il  est  encore  s6vere- 
ment  chatie  par  les  lois. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput  the  law  against  this 
offence  differed  only  in  the  severity  of  its  punish- 
ment: 

But  if  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  plainly 
to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to 
an  ignominious  death ;  and  out  of  his  goods  or  lands  the 
innocent  person  is  quadruply  recompensed  for  the  loss  of 
his  time,  for  the  danger  he  underwent,  for  the  hardship  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  for  all  the  charges  he  hath  been  at 
in  making  his  defence. 

In  both  States  not  only  were  the  wicked  punished, 
but  the  virtuous  rewarded;  and  in  choosing  persons 
for  public  employments  more  regard  was  paid  to 
good  morals  than  to  great  abilities.  The  educa- 
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tional  machinery  of  the  two  countries  is  very  much 
alike,  and  the  c  sweet  reasonableness '  of  the  French 
author's  system  enables  him  to  sustain  the  com- 
parison easily  enough. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  remarkable  that 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of c  Gulliver,'  '  a  third 
volume  was  published  by  an  unblushing  forger,  as 
early  as  1727,  without  printer's  name,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  unacknowledged  plunder  from  a  work 
entitled  "  Histoire  des  Sevarambes,"  ascribed  to 
M.  Alletz,  and  suppressed  in  France  and  other 
Catholic  countries,  on  account  of  its  deistical 
opinions.'  Our  quotation  is  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'  Memoir  of  Swift,'  and  it  would  appear  from  it 
that  Scott  was  not  aware  of  the  English  edition;  and 
also,  that  he  had  not  read  the  spurious  c  Gulliver,' 
or  his  sense  of  humour  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  criticise  so  sharply  a  book  which  might 
very  well  have  been  a  first  draft  of  the  'Travels.' 
However  that  may  be,  the  c  sequel '  is  an  able  piece 
of  work,  so  able,  indeed,  that  Swift  himself  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  it. 

The  aborigines  of  Sevarambia  are  described  as  a 
remarkably  fine  race,  tall  of  stature  and  straight  of 
limb,  hospitable  and  well-disposed.  They  lived  in 
log  cabins,  situated  in  a  fat  pasture  land,  and  wor- 
shipped the  sun  in  the  orthodox  manner;  in  short, 
they  were  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  that  the 
dreamers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies loved  to  ascribe  to  the  unsophisticated  savage. 
It  is  true  that  the  prevailing  fashion  in  the  dress  of 
both  sexes  was  of  the  simplest;  but  any  deficiency 
of  toilette  that  might  be  urged  against  them  was 
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remedied  by  modesty,  which  covered  them  as  with 
a  garment.  Indeed,  they  would  have  been  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world  had  it  not  been  for 
a  fierce  religious  war  waged  against  them  by  a 
nation,  from  '  beyond  the  mountains/  who  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  vain  imaginings  of  the  false  pro- 
phet Stroukaras.  Sevarias,  however,  brought  peace 
in  his  train,  and  from  that  time  religious  feuds 
were  unknown.  Under  this  able  ruler  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Sevarambians  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  when  Captain  Siden  and  his  companions  came 
to  dwell  among  them,  they  had  attained  a  degree 
of  culture  undreamed  of  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  great  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  formed  the  keystone  of  their  constitution. 
In  religion  they  held  that  every  man's  belief  was 
entitled  to  respefl: 

Parce  qu'il  n'est  pas  au  pouvoir  des  gens  de  croire  tout 
ce  qu'ils  voudraient  bien  croire;  que  la  foi  est  toujours 
fondle  sur  quelque  raison  precedente  qui  persuade  le 
croyant,  et  sans  laquelle,  il  lui  est  impossible  d'embrasser 
aucune  profession. 

When  these  words  were  written  the  bigoted  and 
cold-hearted  widow  of  Paul  Scarron  had  already 
gained  complete  ascendency  over  the  King,  and 
many  a  less  pronounced  heretic  than  Vairasse  was 
already  proving  the  expediency  of  observing  the 
proverb,  quieta  non  movere — let  sleeping  gods  lie. 

Here  again  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  and 
other  passages  on  toleration  with  the  opinions 
which  Swift  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  King  of 
Brobdingnag: 
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He  said  he  knew  no  reason  why  those  who  entertain 
opinions  prejudicial  to  the  public  should  be  obliged  to 
change,  or  should  not  be  obliged  to  conceal  them.  And 
as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  government  to  require  the  first, 
so  it  was  weakness  not  to  enforce  the  second :  for  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  to 
vend  them  about  for  cordials. 

Believing  that  most  of  the  ills  of  society  are  due 
to  ambition  and  avarice,  the  Sevarambians  had  early 
adopted  the  principles  of  equality  and  the  com- 
munity of  goods;  and  they  were  confirmed  in  these 
opinions  by  Captain  Siden's  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  European  countries.  They 
were  amazed  to  learn  that  one  class  were  allowed 
to  live  in  idle  luxury,  while  hunger  and  misery 
was  the  portion  of  another;  for  Sevarias  had  taught 
that  c  un  veritable  prince  brille  moins  par  1'eclat  de 
son  diademe  que  par  le  bonheur  de  sessujets.'  Nor 
would  they  tolerate  idleness, c  la  nourrice  des  vices,' 
every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  being  compelled 
by  law  to  work  eight  hours  every  day. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  their  views  respecting 
capital  punishment,  they  said: 

II  y  avait  de  Tinhumanit6  a  faire  mourir  un  concitoyen, 
et  lui  6ter  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  pas  lui  donner ;  et  de  la  folie 
a  detruire  une  personne  qui  peut  expier  son  crime  par  des 
services  utiles  au  public. 

The  originality  of  the  people  asserted  itself  in 
their  manners  and  customs  no  less  than  in  their 
opinions.  They  dwelt  in  a  sort  of  phalansteries, 
called  Osmasia,  an  idea  borrowed  by  Fourier  when 
developing  his  ideal  social  system,  nearly  a  century 
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and  a  half  later.  The  education  of  the  young  was 
direfted  solely  by  the  State,  and  for  that  purpose 
all  children  were  taken  from  their  parents  at  seven 
years  of  age.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  no  second- 
rate  books  were  tolerated  in  this  happy  country; 
but,  unfortunately,  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  telling  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one. 

In  spite  of  their  advanced  civilization,  we  are 
assured  that  the  principles  of  the  Sevarambians  re- 
mained so  excellent  that  they  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  people  far  less  removed  from  the  natural 
state. 

There  is  a  force  of  realization  about  this  sober 
narrative,  and  an  air  of  authenticity,  which  is  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  Swift  or  a  Defoe.  One 
thing  is  certain,  Vairasse  d'Alais  had  something 
definite  to  say,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it. 
He  was  a  revolutionist  and  a  prophet;  and  though 
for  long  years  his  voice  was  that  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  his  teachings  were  destined  to 
inspire  others,  greater  than  he,  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  he  had  begun. 

JOHN  RIVERS. 
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WISH  you  would  add  an  index 
rerum,'  wrote  Samuel  Johnson  to 
Richardson,  c  that  when  the  reader 
recollects  any  incident  he  may  easily 
find  it,  which  at  present  he  cannot 
do,  unless  he  knows  in  which  volume  it  is  told; 
for  "  Clarissa "  is  not  a  performance  to  be  read 
with  eagerness  and  laid  aside  for  ever;  but  will  be 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  busy,  the  aged,  and 
the  studious,  and  therefore  I  beg  that  this  edition, 
by  which  I  suppose  posterity  is  to  abide,  may  want 
nothing  that  can  facilitate  its  use.' 

If  ever  a  novel  needed  indexing,  Richardson's 
portentous  masterpiece  was  the  one!  Novel  though 
c  Clarissa  Harlowe '  was,  Johnson  used  it  to  strike 
the  note  of  the  counsel  of  perfection  in  indexing. 
If  such  a  produftion  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  c  busy,  the  aged,  and  the 
studious,'  what  a  world  of  care  should  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  indexes  of  subsequent  books  of 
travel,  history,  biography,  and  the  like. 

Johnson's  counsel,  nevertheless,  has  fallen  flat,  for 
indexing  is  one  of  those  pursuits  in  which  every 
man  has  done  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own 
eyes;  in  other  words,  methods  of  compilation  have 
run  on  wholly  unscientific  lines.  Many  valuable 
treatises  have  been  issued  from  the  press  without 
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an  index  at  all.  Numerous  indexes  are  made  which 
are  indexes  to  one  thing  only,  namely,  a  total  lack 
of  knowledge  of  words  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
piler. 

A  low  standard  of  work  blunts  popular  criticism. 
If  daubs,  instead  of  true  representations  of  men  and 
things  were  shown  in  our  picture  galleries,  who 
would  be  capable  of  just  appreciation  of  a  highly 
finished  painting  ?  It  is  the  same  with  indexing. 
There  is  so  much  bad  work  in  existence  that  good 
work  appeals  only  to  the  small  minority. 

A  very  strong  case  in  point  may  be  found  in  the 
recent  lapse  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Review  of 
Reviews  Index  to  Periodicals.'  For  twelve  years 
this  valuable  work  was  the  chief  means  of  annually 
ascertaining  all  the  best  that  had  been  written  in 
journals  and  magazines  the  world  over.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  internal  arrangement  of  entries  it 
left  much  to  be  desired,  but  in  its  bibliographical 
aspect  it  was  practically  perfect.  c  Poole's  Index/  to 
give  that  equally  well-known  production  its  first 
and  more  familiar  title,  suffered  in  comparison 
from  the  fact  that  its  contents,  and  those  of  its 
successive  supplements  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  covered  not  one  but  many 
years.  The  advantage  to  the  British  compilation 
of  being  issued  annually  was  obvious. 

As  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  Index '  gradually 
increased  in  size,  volume  by  volume,  the  price  was 
raised  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings  ($1.20  to  $3.60) 
annually.  Virtue  and  usefulness  are  sometimes  their 
sole  reward,  and  this  was  sadly  true  of  the  c  Review 
of  Reviews  Index.'  So  long  as  the  yearly  volume 
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was  small  and  the  price  was  low,  librarians  and 
journalists  were  willing  to  pay  what  was  asked  of 
them.  As  the  compilation  gradually  enlarged  in 
bulk  till  it  finally  became  necessary  to  treble  the 
price,  subscribers  dropped  off  in  increasing  num- 
bers. Yet  this  was  bad  commercial  and  social 
economy.  It  only  needed  a  little  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  institutions  and  individuals  to  meet  the 
larger  subscription  in  return  for  greater  value  to  be 
received  in  an  increased  number  of  references  and 
subject-headings.  The  libraries  could  have  done 
without  an  useless  novel  or  two  per  annum ;  indi- 
viduals could  have  foregone  some  equally  needless 
personal  expense. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  what  may  be  called 
a  national  undertaking,  produced  annually  at  a  heavy 
cost,  needs  for  its  support  something  more  stable 
than  the  goodwill  of  a  more  or  less  literary  public. 

Up  to  the  3<Dth  November,  1902,  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gifts  to  libraries  and  other  educational  institutions 
were  estimated  as  follows : 

England  and  Wales    .     .     .      £376,100 

Ireland £100,600 

Scotland £2,479,250 

Canada $954,000 

Cuba $252,000 

United  States    ....     $212,882,173  l 

The  conditions  of  these  donations  have  generally 
been  of  a  stringent  nature,  the  application  of  the 
gifts  being  limited  to  the  purchase  of  the  site  or 
building  of  the  libraries,  or  both.  In  the  case  of 

1  'Library,'  2nd  ser.,  1903,  iv.  103-112. 
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educational  institutions  more  latitude  has  been 
allowed.  Consequently,  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
donations  has  been  turned  to  account  in  the  very 
direftion  I  have  been  advocating.  In  1902,  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  $10,000,000  to  found  the  Carnegie 
Institution  in  Washington,  for  the  encouragement 
of  investigation,  research,  and  discovery.  For  the 
last  twenty-five  years  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  of  vocations  nearly  allied  to  it,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  publication  of  the  c  Index 
Medicus.'  The  plan  of  this  compilation  has  been 
consistent  throughout  its  career.  It  has  been  issued 
every  month  in  the  form  of  a  classified  catalogue  of 
medical  and  scientific  papers  in  every  language, 
concluding  with  an  exhaustive  author  and  subject 
index  for  the  year's  record.  Twice  has  this  under- 
taking been  dropped,  in  1884  and  again  in  1899, 
owing  to  want  of  financial  support,  this  being 
largely  due  to  defaulting  subscribers.  It  was  re- 
started for  the  third  time  in  1903,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, who  decided  to  devote  $10,000  (or  upwards  of 
£2,000)  per  annum  for  three  years  to  the  expenses 
of  compilation  and  publication  of  the  '  Index.'  This 
amount  the  Institution  has  decided  to  continue  in- 
definitely, provided  sufficient  interest  be  shown  in 
the  enterprise. 

There  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Carnegie's  c  institutional,'  as  opposed  to  stri6tly 
library,  donations  have  been  turned  to  similar  good 
purpose.  At  the  recent  St.  Louis  Conference,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker,  the  editor  of  the  c  Library  Journal,' 
stated  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  endowment  of  the  pub- 
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lishing  board  of  the  American  Library  Association 
with  a  fund  of  $100,000  had  enabled  the  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  with  a  free  hand  much  useful 
bibliographical  and  indexing  work,  foremost  among 
such  undertakings  being  the  *  Literature  of  Ameri- 
can History.' l  This  particular  venture,  it  is  well 
known,  has  been  further  aided  by  the  generous  gift 
of  $10,000  from  its  originator,  Mr.  George  lies. 

Now,  if  all  this  has  been  done  in  America,  is  it 
not  possible  to  arouse  a  similar  interest  in  indexing 
work  in  Great  Britain  ?    If  subsidies  are  voted  to 
those  who  guide  and  control  the  adtual  and  material 
ships  of  commerce,  surely  the  directors  of  such  a 
ship  of  knowledge  as  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  In- 
dex' is,  are  entitled  to  some  state  aid  or  munificent 
private  endowment.    The  capital  element  of  value 
in  a  work  of  reference  like  this,  whether  in  the  di- 
reftion  of  art,  science  and  letters,  consists  in  the  fa6t 
that  it   is  a   help   towards  finding  out  what  has 
already  been  said.    I  have  no  '  Review  of  Reviews 
Index '  for  the  last  year  or  two  to  consult,  owing  to 
its  discontinuance.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
tell  whether  the  following  proposal,  which  I  now 
make,  has  been  mooted  in  the  press,  and  I  must 
therefore  call   it    original,   with    this   reservation. 
This  is  an  age   of  great  combinations  whether  in 
commercial  or  journalistic  undertakings.    Would 
it  not  be  feasible  to  unite  Poole's  (or  the  A.  L.  A. 
Index,  as  it  is  now  called)  in  one  great  annual  pub- 
lication with  the  c  Review  of  Reviews  Index*  ?    It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  Poole's  were  brought 
out  annually  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  in  supplements 
1  '  Library  Journal,'  1904,  xxix,  124. 
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extending  over  several  years'  literature.  At  the 
same  time  it  were  surely  waste  of  labour  that  two 
great  indexing  undertakings  should  be  doing  prac- 
tically the  same  work. 

The  great  value  of  Poole's  Index  lies  in  the  con- 
cise arrangement  of  the  sub-entries  under  the  sub- 
jeft-headings.  It  is  possible  almost  at  a  moment's 
glance  to  find  an  article  on  any  given  division  of  a 
subjedt,  or  on  something  akin  to  it,  by  means  of 
the  ingeniously  devised  alphabetical  arrangement 
planned  by  the  editors.  But  its  one  defeat  lies  in 
the  absence  of  author-entries.  There  are  many 
searchers  and  reference  makers  who  want  to  know 
what  a  particular  writer  has  produced  over  a  given 
period,  and  here  Poole's  Index  will  not  help  them. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  c  Review  of  Reviews 
Index5  steps  in  so  usefully.  Though  the  compilers 
did  not  pretend  to  make  annual  lists  of  the  produc- 
tions of  every  periodical  writer,  nearly  all  such 
authors  of  importance — and  this  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  lesser  known  names — have  had  their  articles 
recorded  in  the  various  issues.  What  appear  to  be 
complete  lists  of  the  occasional  writings  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse  for  the  year  1901,  are  to  be  found  in 
that  issue. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  at- 
tempted relative  arrangement  of  entries  under  sub- 
je<5ts  in  the  c  Review  of  Reviews  Index,'  does  not 
much  help  a  searcher  with  little  time  to  spare.  But 
if  the  united  Index  I  have  proposed  combined  the 
special  excellences  of  both  works,  the  result  would 
be  indeed  valuable. 
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A  final  word  as  to  ways  and  means.  The  time  is 
over  for  relying  on  subscriptions  to  cover  the  cost 
of  such  laborious  work,  and  its  publication.  If  de- 
pendent on  such  chance  aid,  sooner  or  later  the 
undertaking  collapses. 

There  are  other  multi-millionaires,  besides  Mr. 
Carnegie,  who  are  not  employing  any  portion  of 
their  wealth  half  so  usefully  as  he.  If  but  one  of 
them  can  be  induced  to  serve  indexes  as  he  has 
served  libraries,  the  whole  situation  of  the  indexing 
world  will  be  altered  for  the  better. 

ARCHIBALD  L.  CLARKE. 
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THE  c  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS.' 

'HE  c  Dream  of  Gerontius '  is  one  of 
the  famous  books  that  has  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  destruction.  John 
Henry  Newman's  thoughts  had  long 
been  turned  to  the  grave,  and  on  the 
death  of  a  friend  he  put  his  musings  into  the  form 
of  a  dramatic  poem,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  cast  the  MS.  aside.  It  was  accidentally 
seen  and  rescued  by  one  who  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  author  to  publish  the  poem.  Thus  the  world 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  '  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius.'1 It  was  written  in  January,  1865,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Month  '  for  May  and  June  of  the 
year,  and  in  1866  was  issued  by  Burns  and  Lambert 
in  a  booklet  of  fifty-six  pages,  with  no  author's 
name  on  the  title-page,  but  with  the  easily  identi- 
fied initials  of  J.  H.  N.  at  the  end  of  the  dedica- 
tion. Later  editions  of  this,  as  of  Newman's  other 
writings,  are  published  by  Longmans. 

Newman  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
'  Dream  of  Gerontius  '  had  passed  from  the  Angli- 
can to  the  Roman  communion,  had  established  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  had  served  as  a  volun- 
teer priest  in  the  cholera-stricken  town  of  Bilston, 
had  lost  his  case  in  the  Achilli  libel  trial,  had  made 
his  unsuccessful  effort  to  establish  a  Catholic  Uni- 

1  *  Newman,'  by  William  Barry.    London,  1904,  p.  209. 
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versity  at  Dublin,  and  had  gone  through  that  re- 
markable controversy  with  Kingsley  which  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  the  '  Apologia.'  This  book 
convinced  the  British  public  of  the  sincerity  of 
Newman  in  the  theological  and  intellectual  pro- 
cesses which  had  converted  him  from  the  foremost 
advocate  of  via  media  of  Anglicanism  to  the  fore- 
most advocate  of  the  Roman  principle  of  authority. 
A  change  so  remarkable  had  inevitably  bred  sus- 
picion; but  the  self-revelations  of  the  '  Apologia ' 
secured  for  Newman  a  verdidt  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  transformation. 

The  striking  contrast  between  John  Henry  New- 
man and  his  younger  brother,  Francis  William 
Newman,  has  often  been  remarked.  Both  were 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  Evangelicalism,  from 
which  the  one  escaped  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
the  other  to  a  lofty  and  devout  Theism.  The  c  St. 
Francis  of  Rationalism,'  as  George  Eliot  once 
affectionately  styled  Professor  Newman,  was  a  man 
of  deep  religious  instinfls,  and  his  writings  have 
furnished  spiritual  food  for  men  of  many  schools  of 
thought  and  feeling.  I  made  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance in  1868,  and  the  friendship  continued  un- 
broken until  his  death  in  1897.  He  told  me  on  one 
occasion  that  he  had  suggested  to  his  brother  the 
subjecft  of  the  purification  of  a  soul  by  penitential 
fires  as  a  fitting  subject  for  a  poem  by  one  who 
believed  in  purgatory.  Dr.  Newman  made  no  im- 
mediate response,  but  some  time  after  the  c  Dream 
of  Gerontius '  appeared.  Cardinal  Newman  at  a 
later  date,  when  asked  if  the  poem  had  originated 
in  his  brother's  suggestion,  declared  that  it  had 
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not.    Quite   possibly    Frank   Newman's  hint    may 
have  unconsciously  germinated  in  the  poet's  mind. 

From  whence  did  Newman  take  the  name  ot 
Gerontius  ?  History  knows  of  a  Roman  general  of 
that  name  who  first  declared  for  Constantine,  and 
then  revolted  and  proclaimed  Maximus ;  but  after 
besieging  his  former  master  at  Aries,  he  was  de- 
feated and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  ended  his  days 
by  suicide  in  A.D.  409.  There  are  several  persons 
of  the  name  who  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  occurs 
also  in  inscriptions.  It  is  a  Latin  adaptation  of  a 
Greek  name,  and  suggests  age  and  dignity.1 

Sir  Francis  Doyle  claims  for  Newman  a  place 
among  the  prophets,  with  whom  the  poet,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society,  was  ranked:  'He  was  a 
favoured  servant  upon  whom  a  precious  burden 
was  laid;  a  chosen  interpreter,  to  whom  noble 
messages  were  entrusted — messages  which  he  was 
driven,  under  the  pressure  of  a  self-consuming  en- 
thusiasm, to  communicate  in  music  to  man/  Such 
an  ideal  differs  greatly  from  the  modern  literary 
artist  seeking  for  subjects  on  which  to  exert  his  skill, 
yet  such  men,  happily,  have  existed  in  every  age. 
Sir  Francis  proceeds:  '  Such  a  man — and  I  call  Dr. 
Newman  such  a  man — if  he  writes  verses,  writes 
them  because  he  cannot  help  himself;  the  travail 
of  his  heart  must  come  out  somehow,  or  else  it  will 
tear  him  to  pieces;  and  in  his  restlessness  he  dis- 
covers that  verse,  for  him,  is  the  natural  outlet  of 
feeling.  From  his  thoughts  any  idea  of  mere  literary 
success  is  a  thousand  leagues  away.  The  subjects 
1  See  the  Onomasticon  in  de  Vet's  edition  of '  Forcellini.' 
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which  he  chooses  are  not  those  most  susceptible  of 
poetical  embellishments.  No;  they  are  his  own 
doubts  and  struggles,  the  glimpses  of  light  and  the 
oppressions  of  darkness  which  alternately  cheer  and 
sadden  his  unparticipated  existence/ l  Not  less  ap- 
preciative is  a  later  critic.  '  Had  Dante  himself 
composed  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius," '  says  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte,  c  as  his  elegy  on  the  death  of 
some  beloved  friend  it  would  have  been  universally 
received  as  altogether  worthy  of  his  superb  genius, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  jewel  altogether  worthy 
of  his  peerless  crown.  ...  It  is  a  poem  that  every 
man  should  have  by  heart  who  has  it  before  him 
to  die/  2 

These  two  critics  represent  two  types  of  Protest- 
ant thought,  the  one  an  Anglican,  the  other  a 
Presbyterian,  and  therefore  both  free  from  any 
denominational  bias  in  favour  of  Newman  or  his 
teachings. 

A  French  translation  appeared  at  Caen  in  1869. 
It  was  the  work  of  G.  S.  Trebutien,  and  an  appendix 
contained  a  version  of  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  Oxford 
lefture  on  the  c  Dream/  A  German  translation  was 
issued  at  Mainz  in  1885. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Newman  owes  some- 
thing to  the  c  Autos  Sacramentales '  of  Calderon, 
but  beyond  the  undoubted  facts  that  they  are  dra- 
matic in  form,  allegorical,  and  deal  with  sacred 
history  or  theological  dogma,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 

1  'Lectures  delivered  before  University  of  Oxford,  1868,'  by 
Sir  F.  H.  Doyle.   London,  1869,  pp.  91-124. 

2  '  Newman,  an  appreciation,'  by  Alexander  Whyte.    London, 
1901,  p.  135. 
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ceive  any  resemblance  between  the  English  and  the 
Spanish  poet.1 

In  January,  1884,  Frank  Power,  who  had  gone 
to  the  Soudan  as  correspondent  for  the  c  Times,'  was 
lying  ill  at  Khartoum  after  the  destruction  of  Hicks 
Pasha's  army,  and  was  waiting  with  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  for  the  advent  of  Chinese  Gordon.  Power 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  magnetic  quality 
of  that  remarkable  man.  Gordon  and  Power  were 
at  once  on  friendly  terms,  and  held  much  communion 
in  the  dark  days  when  the  Mahdi's  forces  were  being 
held  at  bay  and  the  advent  of  the  English  relief 
force  was  hoped  and  prayed  for.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival  at  Khartoum,  Gordon  gave  to  Power  a  copy 
of  the  '  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  which  he  had  read 
and  marked  on  the  march  from  Egypt.  The  little 
book  was  presented  to  Gordon  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund 
in  consequence  of  a  conversation  about  death  and 
immortality.  Gordon's  passion  for  theological  specu- 
lation is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his 
strongly  marked  character.  On  loth  September, 
Power  and  Stewart  left  Khartoum  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  English  army  and  to  hasten  its  march. 
The  steamer  in  which  they  sailed  struck  on  a  rock 
in  the  Nile,  and  they  were  both  slain.  Power  had 
sent  on  the  little  book  to  his  sister  in  Dublin,  and 
it  was  shown  to  Cardinal  Newman.  '  I  was  deeply 
moved,'  he  wrote, '  to  find  that  a  book  of  mine  had 
been  in  General  Gordon's  hands,  and  that  the  de- 
scription of  a  soul  preparing  for  death.'  The  passages 
marked  by  Gordon  are  those  expressive  of  faith  in 

1  c  Autos  Sacramentales  del  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.' 
Madrid,  1717.  The  six  vols.  contain  seventy-two  pieces. 
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God  and  of  a  foreboding  of  impending  death.   Three 
may  be  cited  here: 

I  have  no  fear — 
In  His  dear  might  prepared  for  weal  or  woe. 

The  Angel-guardian  knows  and  loves  the  ransomed  race. 

There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love : 

Take  me  away, 

That  sooner  I  may  rise  and  go  above 
And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day. 

A  facsimile  of  this  copy  of  the  c  Dream/  showing 
all  Gordon's  markings,  was  given  by  Miss  Gordon 
to  Mr.  Lawrence  Dillon,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  Manchester  Free  Reference  Library.  This  con- 
tains also  an  autograph  of  Chinese  Gordon.1 

Gladstone  was  an  admirer  of  the  '  Dream  of 
Gerontius,'  and  expressed  his  sense  of  its  beauty  in 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  apostle  of  Secu- 
larism had  read  it  with  great  admiration,  and  said, 
c  It  was  strange,  as  he  had  mentioned  the  poem  at 
three  or  four  breakfast  tables  without  finding  any 
one  who  knew  it.'2  Writing  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
Dillon  in  1888,  the  venerable  statesman  said,  *I 
rejoice  to  see  on  it  "  twenty-fourth  edition."  It 
originally  came  into  the  world  in  grave-clothes, 
swaddled,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  folds  of  the  anonym- 
ous, but  it  has  now  fairly  burst  them,  and  will,  I 

1  Some  further  particulars  by  the  present  writer  may  be  found 
in   '  Longman's   Magazine,'   October,   1890  (xvi.  632),  and  in 
the  'Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club'  for  1889  (xv.  65). 

2  *  Bygones  Worth  Remembering.'  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
London,  1905,  ii. 
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hope,  take  and  hold  its  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  world.' 

The  appreciation  of  the  poem  by  the  public  has 
been  continuous.  The  thirty-fifth  edition  has  ap- 
peared during  the  present  year.  The  publication 
was  transferred  to  the  house  of  Longmans  in  1888 
and  since  then  75,000  copies  have  been  printed. 
Tbe^poem  is  also  included  in  the  various  editions 
of  Cardinal  Newman's  '  Verses.'  Several  editions 
have  also  been  printed  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing one  with  notes,  which  appeared  in  1904. 

The  poem  has  an  additional  claim  now  that  its 
stately  verse  is  wedded  to  the  melody  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's  music.  But  apart  from  that  the  English- 
speaking  races  will  not  willingly  let  die  either 
c  Lead  Kindly  Light '  or  the  c  Dream  of  Gerontius.' 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
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HE  drama,  which  so  halts  with  us, 
flourishes  in  France.  We  see  play 
after  play  produced  in  this  country 
only  to  die  after  the  briefest  of 

stage  lives.  Who  is  responsible?   The 

author,  the  a<5tor,  or  the  audience  ?  English  drama- 
tists of  repute,  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work, 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  write  plays  with  a  serious 
ethical  interest,  or  even  with  a  lofty  romantic  in- 
terest, for  the  English  stage,  because  the  highly 
intellectual  audience  of  the  French  and  German 
theatres  is  entirely  lacking  in  this  country.  Our 
audiences  take  the  theatre  as  an  aid  to  digestion 
between  dinner  and  supper,  and  look  askance  at  a 
play  which  demands  serious  attention  or  mental 
effort.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  certain  that  in 
France  plays  that  are  at  once  good  for  afting  and 
fine  literature  are  always  being  written,  adted,  and 
appreciated.  We  may  instance  as  among  the  most 
recent,  Lemaitre's  '  La  Massiere,'  and  Mendes's 
'  Scarron.' 

After  five  years  of  literary  silence  Jules  Lemaitre 
has  produced  in '  La  Massiere  '  an  admirable  comedy 
in  four  acSts.  I  may  quote  his  own  words  in  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  work.  He  had  become 
interested  in  the  many  art  studios  for  women  in 
Paris,  and  he  tells  us : 
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J'ai  trouve  la  une  tournure  particuliere,  des  mceurs 
curieuses,  et  1'idee  m'est  venue  tout  naturellement  de 
parler  des  ateliers  de  jeunes  filles  et  des  massieres.  Vous 
savez  que  la  massiere  est  Feleve  qui  designee  par  certaines 
quaiites  de  serieux,  de  particuliere  intelligence,  par  son 
avance  artistique  sur  les  autres,  est  chargee  de  ramasser 
les  cotisations  dans  1'atelier,  de  distribuer  les  fournitures, 
d'etre  en  un  mot  une  sorte  de  moniteur.  Quelle  aventure 
me  suis-je  demande,  quelle  aventure  peut  arriver  a  une 
massiere,  a  une  jeune  fille  honnete,  ayant  Tamour  de  son 
art,  une  bonne  education,  une  nature  fine  et  droit,  pauvre  et 
jetee  dans  ce  milieu  ?  Quels  rapports  sentimentaux  peuvent 
exister  entre  elle  et  son  vieux  professeur  ? 

Such  a  play  may  perhaps,  he  thinks,  be  regarded 
as  c  une  piece  feministe,'  but,  he  is  careful  to  add, 
without  any  thesis.  It  is  an  attempt  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  fate  of  a  girl  who  has  to  earn  her  own 
living.  The  psychological  problem  is  the  love, 
partly  paternal,  partly  sensual,  of  an  elderly  man, 
Mareze,  for  his  massiere,  Juliette  Dupuy,  a  girl  of 
great  intelligence  and  charm.  She,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  maitres  feeling  for  her,  is  in  love  with 
his  son  Jacques.  Mareze's  jealous  wife  adds  to  the 
complication.  But  Lemaitre  in  the  treatment  of  his 
theme  shows  c  de  quelle  maniere  les  honnetes  gens 
sont  passionnes.'  The  dialogue  throughout  is  admir- 
ably natural,  and  the  first  aft,  which  passes  in  the 
studio,  is  entirely  original — I  can  recall  no  scene 
like  it  in  any  play — and  successfully  executed.  We 
trust  that  Lemaitre  will  not  keep  us  waiting  another 
five  years  for  a  work  from  his  pen. 

Catulle  Mendes  is  a  surprising  person.  Now  a 
writer  of  volumes  of  tales,  to  be  concealed  behind 
more  respectable  tomes  on  the  topmost  shelf  of 

vi.  u 
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the  library,  then  a  historian  and  critic  of  litera- 
ture, and  lastly  a  dramatist,  he  has  in  c  Scarron ' 
made  a  notable  effort  towards  serious  art.  He 
characterizes  it  as  a  '  comedie  tragique/  and  it  is  in 
five  afls  and  in  verse.  It  was  produced  at  the 
'Gaite'  Theatre  in  Paris,  with  Coquelin  in  the 
title-role.  The  character  of  Scarron  reminds  us  a 
little  of  Triboulet  in  '  Le  Roi  s'amuse/  and  of 
Quasimodo  in  c  Notre  Dame  de  Paris/  The  scene 
of  the  first  act  is  laid  at  Mans  about  1637.  It  is  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  (dimanche  de  Brandons]  when 
the  carnival  is  revived  with  increased  zest  and 
energy.  Scarron  appears,  first  as  a  priest  attending 
on  the  bishop,  then  as  Momus,  then  as  an  ape.  The 
nine  year  old  Franfoise  d'Aubigne  sees  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  hearing  him  speak  in  character  with 
his  disguise,  says,  '  Fi  monsieur !  que  c'est  laid ! " 
Scarron  tries  to  make  himself  pleasant  to  the  child 
by  addressing  the  doll  she  carries  in  her  arms.  'Je 
ne  veux  pas  que  vous  touchiez  a  ma  poupee,'  is  all 
the  response  he  gets.  The  second  a£l  is  played  at 
Scarron's  house  at  Troyes  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
with  Fran9oise,  now  seventeen  years  old.  Scarron 
become  a  cripple,  has  to  be  pushed  in  a  wheeled 
chair  by  a  servant:  he  thus  describes  his  condition  : 

Mon  £tre  entier  n'est  qu'une  transe 
Chaude,  froide.    Pendant  neuf  ans  je  n'ai  dormi 
Qu'en  sursaut,  et  je  vis  de  mourir  a  demi ; 
Enfin  un  raccourci  de  la  misere  humaine. 
Mais  je  suis  tres  illustre,  et,  du  train  que  je  mene, 
Ce  n'est  pas  sans  raison,  mordieu,  que  j'ai  not£ 
A  mon  contrat  1'apport  de  I'lmmortalite. 

How  did  a  beautiful  and  charming  young  girl  come 
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to  marry  this  paralytic  cripple  ?   One  of  the  charac- 
ters offers  an  explanation : 

Son  pere  est  mort.    Sa  mere  est  loin.    Une  parente 
L'a  chassee.    Elle  fut  1'orpheline,  1'errante 
Chez  des  amis  de  qui  le  zele  eut  peu  dure. 
Scarron,  c'etait  le  pain,  le  gite  ;  elle  a  pleure. 

The  third  aft  brings  us  to  Paris.  Scarron  is  better ; 
there  is  even  hope  of  entire  recovery.  Franfoise, 
moreover,  has  brought  order  into  his  house.  Villar- 
ceaux,  a  gallant  of  the  period,  a  friend  of  Ninon  de 
TEnclos  and  her  set,  Menage,  Georges  de  Scudery, 
Marion  Delorme,  and  others,  desires  to  become 
Mme.  Scarron's  lover.  She  is  attracted  by  his  youth 
and  good  looks,  but  virtue  prevails.  However  (in 
the  fourth  a6l)  she  consents  to  meet  Villarceaux  one 
evening  chez  Ninon.  Scarron  surprises  her,  thinks 
the  worst,  and  exclaims: 

J'assassinerai  done  et  1'amant  et  la  femme, 

to  which  his  wife  brutally  replies : 

Non !  le  bouffon  se  venge  avec  une  6pigramme 
Le  lion  a  du  coeur,  le  singe  a  de  1'esprit. 

The  fifth  act  portrays  the  death  of  Scarron,  and  a 
pathetic  scene  it  is.  On  his  dying  bed,  he  asks  his 
wife,  his  wife  in  name  only,  to  kiss  him — she  has 
never  yet  done  so. 

S'il  se  pouvait — puisque  vous  avez  tant 
De  pitie  tendre — et  bien  qu'en  cor  plus  rebutant — 
Que  toujours  attendue  et  jamais  demandee, 
La  grace  d'un  baiser — que  je  n'eus  qu'en  idee — 
M'enchantat  le  frisson  des  departs  sans  retour. 

[She  offers  him  her  brow. 
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Ce  seul  baiser  de  nos  braves  amours, 
A  mon  supreme  soir  quand  1'heure  extreme  tremble 
Comme  une  feuille  qui  va  tomber, — il  me  semble 
Que  c'est  avec  mon  seul  bonheur  tous  les  pardons. 

Before  the  kiss  can  be  given  the  death  agony  begins, 
and  Scarron  dies  as  he  lived,  with  a  jest  on  his  lips. 
His  epitaph,  already  written  by  himself,  is  spoken 
by  Ninon: 

Celui  qui  cy  maintenant  dort 
Fit  plus  de  pitie  que  d'envie 
Et  souffrit  mille  fois  la  mort 
Avant  que  de  perdre  la  vie. 

Passants,  ne  faites  pas  de  bruit 
Et  gardez-vous  qu'il  ne  s'eveille. 
Car  voici  la  premiere  nuit 
Que  le  pauvre  Scarron  sommeille. 

There  is  throughout  a  continual  contrast  between 
physical  ugliness  and  beauty.  The  lyric  verse  is 
moving  and  full  of  charm.  Mendes  can  feel  emotion 
and  translate  it  into  poetry.  He  makes  very  clear 
how  throughout  all  the  discomfort  of  her  position 
and  the  physical  repulsion  she  feels  for  her  husband, 
Franfoise  is  full  of  sympathy  and  pity  for  his  suffer- 
ings. 

***** 

The  letters  in  the  third  volume  of  Taine's  Corre- 
spondence, entitled  'L'Historien'  ( 1 870-1 875)  chiefly 
relate  his  horror  of  the  doings  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris,  his  preparations  for  the '  Origines  de  la  France 
Contemporaine,'  the  work  in  which  he  tried  to 
prove  the  causes  of  revolution,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  publication  of  the  first  part, '  L'  Ancien  Regime/ 
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In  1871,  Taine  was  invited  to  deliver  six  leftures 
at  Oxford.  He  took  for  his  subje6t  *  Corneille  et 
Racine  et  les  Moeurs  sous  Louis  XIII  et  sous  Louis 
XIV.'  He  prepared  them  at  Tours,  where  he  sought 
refuge  during  the  Commune,  and  where  there  is,  of 
course,  an  excellent  library.  He  looked  forward 
with  some  apprehension  to  lecturing  in  French  be- 
fore an  English  audience,  '  un  auditoire  inconnu 
et  qui  sait  mediocrement  la  langue  ne  comprendra 
peut-etre  pas  tres  bien  les  nuances  que  j'aurai  a  lui 
indiquer."  But  the  lectures  were  a  success,  although 
he  writes : 

Mais  dans  tout  ce  que  je  lis  ou  entends,  je  ne  vois 
nulle  part  le  fin  sentiment  litteraire,  le  don  ou  Tart  de 
comprendre  les  ames  et  les  passions  eteintes.  Us  ne  sont 
guere  qu'erudits  et  solides.  .  .  .  C'est  par  le  c6t£  solide 
et  positif  qu'ils  abordent  tout.  Aujourd'hui  j'ai  eu  bien 
de  la  peine  a  leur  faire  gouter  quelques  finesses  de  Racine. 

An  honorary  D.C.L.  degree  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University.  He  met,  of  course,  every- 
body worth  meeting  in  Oxford :  Mark  Pattison  and 
his  wife  '  toute  jeune  femme,  charmante,  gracieuse,' 
who  told  him  that  one  became  a  mummy  in  Oxford, 
and  that  the  undergraduates  cultivated  their  muscles 
at  the  expense  of  their  brains;  Jowett,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  Mary  Arnold  (Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward).  But  what  perhaps  impressed  him 
more  than  all  was  the  contrast  between  the  ordered 
calm  of  Oxford  and  the  contemporary  disorder  in 
France.  It  had  been  intended  to  put  all  the  rest  of 
Taine's  correspondence  into  this  volume,  but  so 
many  new  letters  of  interest  have  become  available 
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that  a  fourth  volume  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  undertaking. 

French  authors  excel  in  books  leading  into  what 
I  may  call  the  by-ways  of  history.    Such  a  book  is 
Mme.  Arvede  Barine's  c  Louis  XIV  et  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle/   1652-1693.     In  a  former  volume, 
'La  Jeunesse  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle/    1627- 
1652,  the  author  showed  the  death  struggle  of  the 
old  liberties  of  France  and   the  downfall   of  the 
turbulent  society  that  had  so  imprudently  abused 
them.    And  then,  as  always,  general  anarchy  pre- 
pared the  way  for  absolute  power.    The  Grande 
Mademoiselle  was  in  many  ways  the  representative 
figure  of  her  generation.    No  one  possessed  its  great 
qualities  in  a  more  conspicuous  degree,  and  she  pre- 
served them  almost  intact  after  they  had  fallen  into 
disfavour,   whereas   neither   Retz   nor   the   Grand 
Conde  gave  in  their  old  age  any  idea  of  what  they 
had  been  under  the  Fronde.    Very  little  is  known 
of  the  young  Louis  XIV  ;  he  was  from  the  first  and 
ever  remained  an  enigma  for  his  subjects;    those 
nearest   him  found   him   impenetrable;    even   the 
Grande  Mademoiselle  only  knew  of  him  that  he  was 
shy  and  silent.   Saint-Simon  did  not  know  him  until 
after  he  was  fifty.   In  the  present  volume  an  attempt 
is  made  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil.    The  perpetual 
difficulties  of  the  Grande  Mademoiselle  with  the 
prince  throw  light  on  the  incompatibility  which 
existed  at  the  beginning  between  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  survivors  of  the  Fronde.    Indeed  the  book 
demonstrates  how  the  young  king  led  his  genera- 
tion towards  new  ideas  of  which  la  Grande  Made- 
moiselle in  the  end  became  the  victim. 
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'Marie-Caroline,  Reine  des  deux  Siciles,  1768- 
1814.  D'apres  des  documents  inedits,'  by  Andre 
Bonnefons,  is  a  book  of  similar  character  to  the  one 
just  described.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain 
were  hostile  to  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  regime,  but  in  a  collective  spirit.  In 
Naples  that  spirit  was  personified  in  one  individual, 
the  Queen,  Marie-Caroline.  She  was  the  implac- 
able adversary  of  the  Revolution,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Napoleon.  Had  not  the  Revolution  guillotined 
her  sister,  Marie-Antoinette  ?  Blind  hatred  inspired 
all  Marie-Caroline's  acls.  Yet  she  did  not  lack  in- 
telligence ;  she  was  well  educated,  and  had  experi- 
ence in  affairs.  Before  the  Revolution  she  had 
governed  wisely,  but  gradually  she  lost  her  self- 
control,  and  not  all  her  brilliant  qualities  could 
make  good  the  loss. 

#  *  #  #-  # 

Nothing  of  note  has  appeared  of  late  in  French 
ficlion.  Pierre  Loti  shows  a  great  falling  off  from 
c  Madame  Chrysantheme  '  in  c  La  troisieme  jeunesse 
de  Madame  Prune.'  A  middle-aged  man,  he  re- 
visits Japan,  finds  Mme.  Chrysantheme  comfortably 
married  and  is  careful  not  to  see  her,  and  carries  on 
numerous  but  entirely  innocent  flirtations.  The 
passages  of  incidental  description  are  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  the  vivacity  and  originality  of  the  former 
work  are  entirely  wanting.  '  La  Valise  diploma- 
tique,' by  Leon  de  Tinseau,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories.  None  of  them  are  particularly  enlivening; 
the  first,  which  gives  the  volume  its  title,  is  decid- 
edly the  best,  with  Constantinople  for  the  background 
and  a  sufficiently  amusing  intrigue.  ChampoTs  new 
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novel,  c  Les  revenantes '  is  worth  reading.  It  deals 
with  the  fate  of  the  nuns,  especially  of  the  c  religi- 
euses  contemplatives '  now  under  the  prevailing 
political  regime  sent  forth  again  into  the  world. 
The  novelist  attempts  to  show  how  they  can  even 
carry  on  their  vocation  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
effect  more  that  way  than  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister. 

In  German  fiction  the  record  is  better.  One  novel 
and  one  volume  of  short  stories  are  of  remarkable 
excellence.  Wilhelm  HegelerV  Flammen,'  is  a  story 
of  passion  bravely  conquered.  Grabaus,an  university 
professor,  after  making  a  most  unsuitable  marriage, 
falls  deeply  in  love  with  Marie  Luise,  the  wife  of 
Major  Platen,  a  man  thirty  years  older  than  herself, 
but  a  husband  whom  a  wife  must  honour,  and 
Grabaus  feels  bound  to  honour  him  too.  Marie 
Luise  is  a  beautifully  drawn  character,  she  leads  us 
to  the  highest  heights  of  which  spiritual  humanity 
is  capable ;  she  is  always  true,  always  tender,  and  al- 
though we  very  soon  recognize  that  the  struggle  must 
kill  her,  we  know  that  she  will  never  do  anything 
that  is  not  right.  The  winter  scene  in  the  park  at 
Weimar,  where  for  one  short  hour  she  lets  her  feel- 
ings gain  the  upper  hand,  and  does  not  conceal 
them  from  Grabaus,  is  pure  lyric,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  any  love  scene  of  the  kind  in  fiction. 
Meanwhile  the  lovers  themselves  and  the  persons 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded  are  always  real  and 
alive,  whether  they  are  leading  quiet  lives  at  Wei- 
mar, taking  part  in  the  social  gaieties  of  Berlin,  or 
recruiting  at  a  mountain  resort  in  the  Tyrol.  It  is 
a  marvellous  advance  on  Hegeler's  former  novels, 
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and  comes  almost  as  a  surprise.  Through  both 
'  Ingenieur  Horstmann  '  and  c  Pastor  Klinghammer  ' 
ran  a  vein  of  brutality  and  a  flavour  of  melodrama 
that  prevented  their  taking  rank  as  high  as  their 
theme  and  its  treatment  deserved. 

Clara  Viebig's  last  published  book  is  a  collection 
of  tales  of  the  Eifel  district  entitled  'Naturgewalten.' 
The  Eifel,  which  may  be  characterized  as  the  land 
of  extinct  volcanoes  and  strong  passions,  is  the  land 
of  Clara  Viebig's  birth,  and  she  depicts  the  natives 
with  a  master  hand.  She  understands  their  peculiar- 
ities and  how  very  closely  their  passions  resemble 
the  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live.  The 
tales  are  concerned  with  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
The  themes  are  the  old  and  everlasting  ones  of  the 
loves  and  hates  and  weaknesses  and  temptations  and 
sins  of  men  and  women.  But  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain characteristic  originality  in  the  treatment  that 
ensures  the  necessary  freshness  and  charm.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  tales  is  c  Brennende 
Liebe.'  Suddenly  nightly  fires  occur  in  the  village; 
they  do  not  do  much  damage  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly annoying,  and  evidently  the  work  of  an  in- 
cendiary. Who  can  it  be?  Now  there  lives  in  the 
village  an  old  woman  and  her  son;  he  is  regarded 
as  a  foolish  sort  of  creature,  for  had  he  not,  over- 
throwing all  precedent,  left  the  village  when  young 
to  seek  work  in  the  valley  below,  where  he  had 
found  employment  for  many  years  as  night  stoker 
in  a  big  faftory.  Suspicion  fell  on  him,  he  was 
arrested  and  carried  off  to  prison.  The  old  mother 
could  not  understand  why  he  went  away,  and 
anxiously  expected  him  to  come  back  every  day. 
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When,  however,  there  was  no  sign  of  him,  and  she 
saw  how  her  neighbours  avoided  her,  the  truth 
gradually  dawned  on  her,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as 
told  her  that  her  son  was  suspefted  of  the  fires.  It 
then  occurred  to  her  that  if  there  was  a  fire  in  her 
son's  absence,  people  would  see  that  they  were 
wrong  in  accusing  him,  he  would  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  would  return  to  her.  So  one  day  when  all  the 
villagers  were  away  harvesting,  after  making  care- 
ful preparations  to  ensure  a  successful  blaze,  she 
set  her  own  cottage  alight,  and  the  flames  soon 
spread. 

Kathrein  Driesch  did  not  hear  the  cry  that  suddenly 
arose  from  the  fields.  She  did  not  hear  the  cracking  of 
wood  and  masonry — she  only  saw.  Saw  with  a  triumphant 
expression  a  wild,  moving  mass  of  flames,  slowly,  like  a 
giant,  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  sun  with  its  red 
glow,  a  gigantic  torch,  swung  by  the  wind,  flickering  up 
to  heaven,  up  to  the  everlasting  throne  of  the  Almighty 
himself. 

The  mother  fell  on  her  knees  on  the  smooth  grass  on 
top  of  the  hill,  spread  out  her  arms  and  brought  them 
close  together  again  as  if  pressing  somebody  to  her  breast, 
and  cried  and  laughed  and  lifted  her  trembling  hands  high 
above  her  grey  head  and  shrieked  louder  than  the  hundred 
voices  of  the  villagers,  the  cries  of  the  beasts,  the  noise  of 
the  falling  houses  and  the  crackling  flames :  '  My  Willelm ! 
now  come  home/ 

In  her  little  volume  of  one  a6l  plays  entitled 
c  Der  Kampf  um  den  Mann/  Clara  Viebig  shows 
another  side  of  her  talent.  She  is  there  the  cham- 
pion of  woman  against  the  wickedness  of  man  in 
his  relations  with  woman,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  show  the  natural  need  of  the 
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woman  for  the  man,  and  how  easily  she  is  led  to 
trust  the  untrustworthy.  Her  heroes  and  heroines 
include  a  dying  peasant  who  has  clearly  loved 
another  woman  and  not  his  lawful  wife  all  the  time, 
a  girl  in  a  rescue  home  who  never  ceases  to  yearn 
after  the  man  who  has  brought  her  to  ruin,  the  dress- 
maker whose  heart  is  given  to  a  lazy  rascal  who 
preys  on  her  love,  and  a  betrayed  servant  girl, 
the  last  episode  being  taken  from  her  novel  dealing 
with  domestic  service  in  Berlin, 'Das  Tagliche  Brot.' 
'  Die  Bauerin,'  the  only  one  that  has  so  far  been 
a6ted,  is  a  dramatized  version  of  a  story  called  *  Die 
Rosenkranzjungfer.'  The  wife  learns  in  her  hus- 
band's last  illness  that  he  has  loved  all  along  Cilia, 
one  of  the  '  rosary  maidens.'  The  revelation  makes 
her  almost  welcome  his  death.  '  Never  more,  never, 
never,  never !  He  is  dead!  And  he  is  mine!  He  was 
mine  and  no  one  will  know  anything  different.  For 
she  will  never  tell.  He  will  always  be  mine.  Praise 
be  to  thee,  Mary  Mother! — Mine! '  And  she  invites 
all  the  c  rosary  maidens'  to  the  funeral.  The  scene  in 
the  dressmaker's  workroom  in  c  Fraulein  Freschbol- 
zen '  is  excellent,  and  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one, 
most  effective  on  the  stage,  in  Charpentier's  opera, 
c  Louise.'  Mme.  Viebig  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
woman  author  in  contemporary  German  literature. 
Belonging  as  she  certainly  does  to  the  naturalistic 
school,  a  gift  of  humour,  racy  of  her  native  soil, 
removes  her  from  the  category  of  Zola  and  his 
German  followers. 

$&  3ff  3fj  3f?  ^ 

Very  useful  books  are  produced  in  Germany  con- 
taining information,  critical  and  other,  about  con- 
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temporary  German  writers.  I  have  often  referred 
to  such  volumes  in  former  articles  and  have  now  to 
add  two  fresh  ones:  'Das  Deutsche  Drama  der  Ge- 
genwart,'  by  Rudolph  Lothar,  and  '  Zwanzig  Jahre 
deutschen  Literatur.  Aesthetische  und  Kritische 
Wiirdigung  der  Schonen  Literatur  der  Jahre  1885- 
1905,'  by  Hermann  Holzke.  Lothar  gives  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  German  stage  of  to-day.  He  does 
not  aim  at  an  historical  work,  but  desires  to  charafter- 
ize  the  various  prevailing  currents  and  to  explain 
their  why  and  wherefore.  He  looks  at  his  subject 
from  all  sides,  dealing  with  the  material  used  by  the 
dramatists,  the  technique  of  the  drama,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  stage,  the  audience,  and  the  critics.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  concerned  with 
the  curious  return  to  romantic  drama  as  evinced  by 
the  popularity  of  plays  like  Hauptmann's  '  Versun- 
kene  Glocke'  and  Meyer-Forster's  'Alt-Heidelberg.' 
Holzke  takes  a  useful  survey  of  German  literary 
activity  in  the  department  of  belles  lettres  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  He  describes  its  historical  develop- 
ment and  then  classifies  the  modern  writers  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own.  For  instance,  among '  Die  Stiir- 
mer  und  Dranger/  he  puts  Bleibtreu,  Bahr,  and 
Mackay ;  among  the  c  Zolaisten,'  Kretzer,  Viebig, 
Hegeler,  and  Beyerlein ;  among  the  '  Consequente 
Naturalismus/  Holz,  Schlaf,  Hauptmann,  Halbe, 
Schnitzler;  among  the  '  Moderne  Gesellschaftsreal- 
ismus,'  Sudermann,  Wassermann,  Frapan,  Reuter. 
The  book,  if  not  one  of  very  profound  criticism, 
helps  us  to  realize  the  extraordinary  activity,  and  the 
many-sidedness  of  contemporary  German  writers  in 
this  field. 
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The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : 

*  Gesammelte  Schriften/  von  Theodor  Mommsen. 
Vol.  i.  Juristische  Schriften.  Edited  by  Otto  Hirsch- 
feld. 

Mommsen's  historical,  philological,  epigraphical,  and  numis- 
matical  articles  will  follow.  The  great  historian  before  his  death 
directed  his  editor  to  make  a  very  careful  selection,  and  to  publish 
nothing  of  merely  ephemeral  interest.  Thus  everything  in  these 
volumes  will  have  a  value  not  always  belonging  to  the  minor 
writings  of  great  authors. 

c  Les  Origines  de  la  Reforme.'  Vol.  i.  c  La 
France  Moderne,'  par.  P.  Imb^rt  de  la  Tour. 

A  study  of  the  society  in  which  reform  had  its  birth.  The 
second  volume  will  deal  with  Catholicism  in  its  relations  to  ethics. 
In  his  preface  the  author  points  out  that  in  three  centuries  France 
has  had  two  revolutions.  The  first,  a  religious  revolution,  at- 
tempted to  reform  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the  forms  of  belief. 
The  second  was  a  political  revolution  which  claimed  to  change 
society.  In  spirit  the  two  movements  are  identical.  The  religious 
revolution  was  gradually  transformed  into  a  political  fact;  the 
political  revolution  became  a  doctrine  or  rather  a  religion,  desiring 
not  only  to  purify  morals  or  institutions  but  to  re-make  the  soul 
of  France. 

c  La  Vie  personelle.  Etude  sur  quelques  illusions 
de  la  perception  interieure/  par  Albert  Bazaillas. 

'  Les  idees  socialistes  en  France  de  1815  a  1848,' 
par  Gaston  Isambert. 

The  author,  who  declares  socialism  to  be  based  on  fraternity 
and  the  union  of  classes,  traces  in  this  volume  the  whole  history 
of  the  movement,  and  shows  how  the  'solidarist'  or  fraternal 
socialism  of  1840  influenced  the  development  of  the  esprit  d* asso- 
ciation which  showed  itself  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  formation  of  various  societies,  and  in  industrial  legislation 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  labour. 
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c  Le  Prejuge  des  Races/  par  Jean  Finot. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  inequality  of  the  races 
of  man,  and  whether  there  are  races  condemned  to  remain  eternally 
inferior  to  others. 

(These  are  new  volumes  of  the  admirable  series, 
c  La  Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  contemporaine,' 
published  by  Alcan). 

'  Strafrechtliche  Aufsatze  und  Vortrage,'  von  Dr. 
Franz  Liszt.  2  vols. 

These  essays  deal  with  every  side  of  this  large  and  important 
subject,  and  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  study. 

'  Die  Lebensanschauungen  der  grossen  Denker. 
Eine  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Lebensproblems 
der  Menschheit  von  Plato  bis  zur  Gegenwart,'  von 
Rudolf  Eucken. 

The  sixth  edition  of  a  most  interesting  and  useful  survey  of  the 
subject.  The  English  philosophers  included  are  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  Hume. 

c  Bibliographic  des  recueils  colleftifs  de  poesies 
publiee  de  1597  a  1700.'  Vol.  iii.  (1662-1700). 
Par  Frederic  Lachevre. 

'  Militia  Christi.  Die  Christliche  Religion  und 
der  Soldatenstand  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten.' 
Von  Adolf  Harnack. 

*  Geschichte  Nieder-  und  Oberosterreichs,'  von 
Max  Vancsa.  Vol.  i.  to  1283. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  c  Deutsche  Landesgeschichten,'  edited 
by  Armin  Tille,  forming  the  third  part  of  the  'Allgemeine  Staates- 
geschichten,'  edited  by  Lamprecht. 
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'  Erinnerungen,'  von  Adolf  Wilbrandt. 

Reminiscences  of  the  literary,  dramatic,  artistic,  musical,  and 
social  life  of  Vienna  in  the  sixties,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Burgtheater  and  such  great  aftors  as  Sonnenthal  and  Charlotte 
Wolter.  The  sketches  appeared  originally  in  the  *  Neue  Freie 
Presse.' 

4  Fontenelle,'  par  A.  Laborde-Miloa. 
The  new  volume  in  the  series,  c  Les  grands  £crivains  Fransais.' 

ELIZABETH  LEE.' 
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A  DAY'S  WORK  IN  THE  READING 
ROOM  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

ISITORS  to  the  British  Museum,  es- 
pecially those  who  come  from  rural 
districts  and  from  the  Colonies,  are 
frequently  very  much  surprised  at  the 
_  large  number  of  books  used  daily  in 
the  Reading  Room,  and  ask  in  astonishment,  'What 
are  they  all  about? '  or,  looking  at  the  hundreds  of 
busy  workers  at  the  desks,  they  apply  the  same 
words,  'What  are  they  all  about?'  It  is  a  very 
natural  question,  for  before  seeing  the  actual  place 
they  are  apt  to  picture  to  themselves  a  room  for 
reading  the  magazines  and  the  latest  books  on 
current  topics,  a  sort  of  seaside  reading  room  of 
larger  growth!  It  may  therefore  not  be  without 
interest  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  official  statistics 
and  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  books  used  in  the  reading 
room  in  a  single  day.  In  this  connection  account 
will  only  be  taken  of  books  brought  from  the 
library  into  the  reading  room,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  on  the  open  shelves  of  the  room  there 
is  a  considerable  library  of  some  twenty  thousand 
volumes,  containing  a  selection  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  of  reference.  To  these  the  readers 
help  themselves,  and  are  expecSed  to  replace  pro 
bono  publico  those  they  consult,  as  soon  as  they  have 
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finished  with  them.  A  useful  practice  in  the  Read- 
ing Room,  which  benefits  both  the  staff  and  the 
public,  is  that  of  keeping  books  from  day  to  day 
for  readers  who  have  not  done  with  them.  In  this 
way  about  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes  are  always 
in  the  '  kept  book  '  presses.  Only  twice  in  the  year, 
when  the  room  is  closed  for  cleaning,  are  all  the 
books  returned  from  the  Reading  Room  to  the  Li- 
brary; but  when  the  room  reopens  most  of  those 
books  are  again  sent  for,  and  the  number  of  books 
(/.*.,  works,  not  volumes)  brought  into  the  room 
on  the  opening  days  is  about  two  thousand,  or  from 
four  to  five  thousand  volumes.  On  an  ordinary  day 
the  number  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  books, 
or  from  three  to  four  thousand  volumes.  This  mass 
of  literature  would  turn  the  scale  at  two  tons,  and 
the  books  range  in  weight  from  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  to  a  few  ounces.  But  there  are  large  guard 
books,  containing  wall  sheets  and  placards,  which 
are  often  in  demand,  and  one  monster  weighs  up- 
wards of  ninety  pounds,  and  is  so  awkward  to  handle 
that  two  persons  are  needed  to  lift  it.  So  much  for 
the  quantity  and  sizes  of  the  books. 

Turning  now  to  their  subjects,  we  find  that 
Theology  in  a  wide  sense,  including  the  Bible, 
Biblical  literature,  Church  history  and  works  on 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  is  easily  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  books.  The  next  is  Topo- 
graphy, including  guide-books  and  the  histories  of 
districts  and  localities,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  books.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  English 
topography  usually  amounts  to  one  half,  the  other 
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being  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  the  books  on 
London  are  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  on  the 
rest  of  England.  History  and  Biography  come  next 
with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  apiece,  but 
these  subjects  overlap  so  much  that  it  is  best  to  take 
them  together.  English  history  is  of  course  mostly 
in  demand,  and  next  to  it  the  histories  of  France 
and  the  French  provinces.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek,  for  so  much  has  been  written  by 
the  excellent  modern  school  of  historians  in  France, 
that  French  historical  works  are  freely  quoted,  es- 
pecially those  on  great  provinces  such  as  Burgundy, 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  which  are  so  closely  con- 
ne6led  with  the  history  of  England. 

Essays,  criticism  and  miscellaneous  literature  form 
the  next  section,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred; 
and  here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  drama  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature  the  chief  demand  is  for  English 
works  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  French  works  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 
Fiction  follows  next  with  about  ninety  books,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  fiction  is  not  usually 
allowed  in  the  Reading  Room  until  it  has  attained 
the  mature  age  of  five  years,  and  consequently  most 
of  these  books  are  by  the  masters  of  fiction  in 
Europe  and  America.  Moral  Philosophy  is  next 
with  about  eighty  books,  and  while  the  modern 
German  school  takes  the  lead,  English  writers  are 
by  no  means  neglected,  nor  are  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
but  they  are  read  chiefly  in  translations.  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  the  general  decline  in  the  study 
of  Greek  is  very  evident  in  the  Museum  Reading 
Room,  for  while  there  is  considerable  demand  for 
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the  Latin  Classics,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
works  in  Greek  are  called  for  daily  on  the  average. 

Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  take  about  seventy  books 
apiece ;  in  the  former  it  is  the  English  poetry  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  is  mostly  read.  Archaeo- 
logy, including  Numismatics,  numbers  about  sixty, 
in  which  English  and  Greek  antiquities  claim  equal 
shares,  while  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian  compete 
well  with  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  and  those  of 
the  great  countries  of  the  Continent. 

The  Drama,  Law  and  Philology  number  about 
fifty  apiece,  but  as  the  last-named  includes  diction- 
aries, with  which  the  open  shelves  are  fairly  well 
supplied,  it  is  not  so  adequately  represented  as  the 
other  subjects.  Political  Economy,  including  Trade 
and  Finance,  claims  nearly  the  same  number,  but 
most  of  the  books  required  in  this  section  are  merely 
for  reference,  either  to  obtain  statistics  or  to  verify 
some  statement.  Education,  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  Natural  History,  including  Botany,  account  for 
about  forty  works  apiece,  and  the  same  number 
applies  to  books  and  pieces  of  music.  Natural 
Philosophy,  Folklore  and  the  Useful  Arts  come 
next  with  about  thirty  apiece,  the  books  on  folk- 
lore being  chiefly  English,  German,  Scandinavian 
and  American.  Two  very  dry  and  abstruse  subjects, 
Politics  and  Mathematics,  show  only  twenty  apiece, 
though  the  former  includes  Parliamentary  history, 
and  the  latter  Astronomy.  Chemistry  claims  nearly 
the  same  number,  and  the  only  other  subjects  that 
show  more  than  one  or  two  books  apiece  are  Bib- 
liography and  works  on  Naval  and  Military  sub- 
jects. But  there  still  remains  a  considerable  residue, 
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upwards  of  a  hundred,  to  account  for;  these  are: 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies,  provincial  and  foreign  news- 
papers, encyclopaedias  and  other  books  of  general 
information  which  do  not  admit  of  classification. 

Such  is,  in  round  numbers,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
literary  business  transacted  daily  in  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  be  the  profit 
great  or  small,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
turnover  is  considerable. 

G.  F.  BARWICK. 
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THE  ROWFANT  BOOKS. 

HE  sale  of  the  Rowfant  Library  to 
an  American  bookseller,  afting  on  be- 
half of  a  customer,  must  be  reckoned 
the  most  important  transfer  of  books 
from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
other  that  has  yet  taken  place.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bennett  collection  sold  for  a  far  larger  sum,  and 
was  connected  in  part  with  the  name  of  a  far 
greater  man  than  Mr.  Locker.  But  the  books  and 
manuscripts  which  William  Morris  had  collected 
were  mostly  foreign,  and  though  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  no  catalogue  of  them  was  compiled  as 
a  permanent  record  of  his  skill  in  bringing  them 
together  in  so  short  a  time,  the  most  easily  flurried 
Englishman  could  hardly  find  a  reason  why  books 
mainly  imported  from  Germany  during  the  course 
of  a  few  years  should  stay  here  for  ever.  The 
Locker  collection  is  on  altogether  a  different  foot- 
ing. Though  insignificant  both  in  size  and  value 
when  compared  with  some  other  English  libraries 
in  private  hands,  not  to  mention  the  great  public 
ones,  its  actual  contents  were  intrinsically  far  from 
unimportant.  A  fairly  good  First  Folio  and  some 
thirty  Shakespeare  quartos,  including  most  of  the 
best,  with  almost  all  the  pseudo-Shakespearean  plays 
in  first  editions,  formed  a  nucleus  round  which  were 
grouped  early  editions  of  all  the  dramatists  from 
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Lyly  to  Shirley,  most  of  them  now  very  rare  and 
valuable,  while  one  or  two  copies  were  unique. 
In  the  poets  and  pamphleteers  the  collection  was 
almost  equally  rich.  Of  Daniel  there  were  nine 
early  editions,  of  Dekker  twenty-three,  of  Greene 
twelve,  of  Lodge  seven,  of  Nash  eight,  and  of 
Rowlands  nine.  Spenser,  Sidney  and  Milton  were 
all  well  represented.  A  copy  of  Chapman's  '  Iliad ' 
was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  having  belonged 
to  Pope  (who  bought  it  for  three  shillings),  and  if 
Mr.  Locker  had  pleased  he  might  have  made  it 
trebly  so  by  inserting  into  it  the  sonnet  '  On  first 
reading  Chapman's  Homer '  in  Keats's  autograph. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  catalogue  the  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  was  still 
more  strongly  represented,  almost  every  master- 
piece having  been  acquired  in  its  first  edition. 
Besides  the  printed  books,  moreover,  there  was  a 
choice  little  collection  of  autograph  letters  (in- 
cluding thirty-nine  of  Lamb's),  mostly  highly  char- 
acteristic of  their  authors,  and  a  few  manuscripts, 
such  as  those  of  Keats's  '  Eve  of  St.  Agnes '  and 
Scott's  c  Harold  the  Dauntless.'  After  the  original 
catalogue  was  published  first  Mr.  Locker  himself, 
and  afterwards  his  son,  to  fill  gaps  in  the  col- 
lection added  numerous  English  books,  and  also  a 
few  foreign  masterpieces,  such  as  the  first  editions 
of '  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,'  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  and 
the  best  plays  of  Moliere. 

Clearly  a  collection  which  contained  such  trea- 
sures as  have  here  been  enumerated,  after  refresh- 
ing my  memory  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  two 
catalogues,  was  far  from  an  ordinary  one.  Its  great 
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distinction  was  that,  both  in  its  original  form  and 
as  subsequently  added  to,  it  was  absolutely  homo- 
geneous, pervaded  by  a  single  idea,  and  that  the 
highest  at  which  a  collector  can  aim;  for  though 
it  is  good  to  collect  the  masterpieces  of  printing, 
or  of  book-illustration,  or  of  bookbinding,  it  is 
surely  best  of  all  to  collect  the  masterpieces  of 
literature,  and  no  collector  before  Mr.  Locker  had 
ever  done  this  with  such  skill  and  discrimination 
as  were  here  displayed.  In  Mr.  Locker's  days  the 
ideal  of  the  single  cabinet,  as  opposed  to  the  indis- 
criminate ingatherings  of  a  Heber,  was  quite  new 
in  England.  He  made  it  his  own  and  gave  it  the 
highest  possible  application.  If  such  a  collection 
had  been  dispersed  without  having  been  first  per- 
manently recorded  in  a  catalogue  a  great  example 
would  have  been  lost,  and  Mr.  Locker's  now  in- 
disputable title  to  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of  book- 
colleftors,  as  distinguished  as  that  occupied  by 
Grolier,  might  have  been  hopelessly  obscured. 
Even  with  the  catalogue  as  its  permanent  record, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  collection 
could  not  have  been  kept  intact.  The  foreign  books 
are  now  for  sale  separately,  the  manuscripts  are 
finding  their  ways  to  various  American  collections, 
the  English  books  have  been  picked  over  by  the 
American  bibliophile  for  whom  they  were  bought, 
and  the  ultimate  disposal  of  those  he  has  rejected 
does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  When  a 
property  is  sold  it  is  not  easy  to  dictate  the  use 
which  shall  be  made  of  it,  but  it  would  certainly 
have  been  preferable  if  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago,  or  in  one  of  the  American  universities 
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the  Rowfant  books  had  found  a  new  home,  where 
they  would  have  remained  for  ever  intact  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  of  their  collector's  skill. 

It  may  have  been  observed  in  this  last  sentence 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  though  the  precise 
destination  of  Mr.  Locker's  library    might    have 
been  different,  its  transfer  to  America  was  practic- 
ally certain.     The  attitude  which  the  writers  in 
English  newpapers  take  up  to  these  transfers  is  sin- 
gularly unreasonable.     They  seem  to   regard   the 
possession  of  fine  libraries  as  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional rivalry,  a  kind  of  Cup  Race,  in  which  in- 
dividual book-owners  ought  to  keep  up  the  credit 
of  England  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense,  without  any  regard  to 
their  finances.    All  this  is  surely  very  absurd.    Since 
Panizzi's  days  it  has  always  been  the  ideal  of  the 
British   Museum   to   make   its   foreign   collections 
second  only  in  each  case  to  that  of  the  National 
Library  of  the  individual  country.    A  German  may 
regret  that  this  or  that  rare  German  book  is  in 
London  and  not  at  Berlin  or  Munich;  but  he  must 
surely  take  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  German  books  are 
valued  and  studied  in  England,  and  Englishmen  can 
hardly  be  less  pleased  that  English  books  should  be 
valued  and  studied  abroad.    If  this  applies  to  other 
foreign  countries,  surely  it  applies  overwhelmingly 
to  America.    The  more  English  books  are  valued 
in    America,  the  more  closely  will  England   and 
America  be  drawn  together.      English  journalists 
delight  in  this  rivetting  of  the  links.    They  are  glad 
that  Americans  should  care  for  the  same  things  as 
we  care  for  ourselves,  and  should  share  our  sports 
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and  hobbies.  But  the  foolish  among  them  seem  to 
wish  that  we  should  keep  all  the  playthings  on  our 
own  side,  and  that  the  Americans  should  come  over 
and  see  us  play  with  them! 

Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  these  transfers. 
That  the  wish  of  Americans  to  have  more  English 
books  should  be  gratified  is  in  itself  wholly  good. 
But  the  growing  certainty  that  no  English  institu- 
tion will  be  able,  and  no  English  gentleman  will- 
ing, to  pay  the  prices  which  Americans  regard  as 
reasonable,  is  distinctly  disquieting.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  in  England  the  quickest  road  to 
social  distinction  is  successful  horse-racing,  and  that 
in  America  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by 
buying  a  library.  If  that  is  so,  the  advantage  is 
greatly  with  the  Americans.  It  is  quite  clear,  more- 
over, that  whatever  regret  may  be  expressed  at 
these  sales  it  has  not  yet  taken  the  form  of  a 
popular  demand  that  English  public  institutions 
shall  be  more  liberally  provided  with  funds  with 
which  to  compete  in  the  open  market.  Under 
present  conditions  the  chief  English  libraries  are 
absolutely  shut  out  from  the  competition,  so  much 
so  that  the  great  dealers  often  ignore  them  alto- 
gether, and  take  their  finds  straight  to  America. 

If  the  English  public  cared  for  these  things  the 
fiftieth  part  of  a  penny  on  its  income-tax,  American 
competition  would  become  quite  harmless.  As  it 
is,  the  only  way  in  which  the  English  public  shows 
its  interest  is  by  girding  at  individual  owners  who, 
finding  themselves  obliged  to  part  with  their  books, 
sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  As  to  what  con- 
stitutes such  an  "  obligation  "  no  one,  of  course,  can 
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judge  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
such  as  only  the  owner  and  his  most  intimate 
friends  can  possess.  To  some  book-lovers,  we  may 
imagine,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  their  possessions  is 
a  real  constraint.  To  lock  up  the  interest  of  £  1 5,000 
or  £20,000  in  a  hobby  may  be  in  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  a  man's  income,  whereas  to  lock  up  the 
interest  of  £40,000  may  be  simply  selfish.  I  am 
quite  sure  from  the  talks  I  had  with  him  twenty 
years  ago,  that  Mr.  Locker  himself  would  have 
taken  this  view,  and  that,  along  with  some  natural 
regret,  the  thought  that  the  hobby  in  which  he 
indulged  with  a  half-guilty  feeling  had  turned  out 
an  excellent  investment  would  have  caused  him 
mingled  amusement  and  pleasure.  He  certainly 
always  contemplated  the  possibility  that  his  de- 
scendants might  some  day  have  a  good  reason  for 
selling  the  books,  and  the  sneer  which  the  '  Times ' 
indulged  in,  when  recording  the  sale,  was  as  wanton 
as  it  was  cruel. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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REVIEWS. 

'HE  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South 
Africa,  1 899 — 1902.'  Vol. III.  Edited 
by  L.  S.  Amery.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  and  Company,  London,  1 905). 
We  have  had  long  to  wait  for  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Amery's  great  work,  but  it  is  worth 
the  waiting.  The  three  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  have 
been  fully  occupied  in  the  collection  of  information, 
the  sifting  of  evidence,  and  the  examination  of  the 
vast  body  of  matter  provided  by  the  report  of  the 
War  Commission.  The  interval  has  also  enabled 
Mr.  Amery  to  travel  over  the  field  of  operations  in 
South  Africa  and  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  battle  fields,  which  has  borne  fruit  in  the 
admirably  vivid  battle  pictures  with  which  this  part 
of  the  history  abounds. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  this  volume 
the  critical  portion  of  a  great  task  has  been  achieved. 
For  the  ground  covered  is  by  far  the  most  important 
period  of  the  war,  and  its  operations  are  the  most 
complicated  and  controversial  of  the  whole  struggle. 
Beginning  with  the  '  stalemate  '  position  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  '  Black  Week  '  of  December, 
1899,  Mr.  Amery's  narrative  deals  with  the  fighting 
in  Natal  down  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  including 
the  Spion  Kop  and  Vaal  Kranz  failures  and  the  sue- 
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cessful  advance  by  theTugela  Heights  to  Ladysmith. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  down 
to  the  failure  of  the  assault  of  January  6th.  French's 
operations  at  Colesberg,  the  relief  of  Kimberley, 
the  Pardeberg  operations,  and  the  march  to  Bloem- 
fontein  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume.  If  Mr. 
Amery  and  his  colleagues  have  succeeded  with  this 
portion  of  their  task,  the  success  of  the  history,  as  a 
whole,  must  be  conceded.  For  it  was  these  fierce 
weeks  of  stress  that  turned  defeat  to  victory  and 
decided  the  fate  of  South  Africa. 

The  praise  which  we  were  glad  to  give  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  book  is  even  more  amply  de- 
served by  the  present  volume.  Though  it  tells  a 
complicated  story  in  the  greatest  detail,  it  is  trans- 
parently clear.  The  main  lines  of  the  narrative  are 
never  obscured  by  the  multitude  of  side  lines  that 
necessarily  crowd  the  plan  of  the  work.  To  the 
varied  contributions  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Amery 
has  given  a  unity  of  purpose  that  makes  the  whole 
read  like  an  epic  that  never  for  a  moment  loses 
sight  of  the  purpose  and  end  of  the  story. 

Strategy  and  tadtics  alike  are  dealt  with  in  a 
style  that  makes  the  history  of  equal  value  to  the 
military  expert  and  the  civilian  reader.  Apart  from 
minor  technical  details,  there  is  nothing  in  the  art 
and  science  of  war  that  need  be  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  layman.  It  is  only  the  clumsy  craftsman  who 
cannot  write  of  war  without  befogging  the  lay 
mind  with  obscure  and  baffling  technicalities.  With 
the  aid  of  the  numerous  maps  and  battle-plans  pre- 
pared for  this  volume  by  Mr.  Lionel  James,  every 
move  of  the  game  can  be  intelligently  followed  by 
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a  reader  who  has  never  touched  a  rifle  or  led  a 
company  in  the  field. 

This  third  volume  has  the  faults  and  the  virtues 
of  its  predecessors.  It  is  courageous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, it  has  no  trace  of  ambiguity  or  hesitation.  Its 
opinions  throughout  are  of  the  strongest,  and  it 
never  shrinks  from  expressing  them  with  the  utmost 
force.  You  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Amery  often 
and  strongly,  but  you  can  never  misunderstand  his 
point  of  view  or  his  reasons  for  occupying  it.  With 
the  War  Commission  Report  it  has  at  its  disposal 
almost  all  the  official  information  that  exists,  yet  it 
is  absolutely  free  from  any  necessity  for  official 
reserve  or  repression. 

But  again  we  must  say  of  it,  and  with  more 
emphasis  than  before,  that  it  never  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  an  impartial  work.  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  writing  so  close  to  the  events 
of  the  war  to  be  anything  but  a  keen  partisan  of 
men  and  theories.  It  may  be  that  the  effort  to 
preserve  a  rigidly  judicial  temperament  in  dealing 
with  fiercely  contested  matters  would  have  deprived 
the  history  of  the  vigour  and  brightness  that  make 
every  page  of  it  worth  reading.  And  after  all,  every 
reader  of  this  book  who  has  taken  any  interest  in 
the  war  at  all  is  a  partisan  too.  We  are  all  Roberts 
men,  or  Kitchener  men,  or  Buller  men — not  many 
of  us  the  last,  by  the  way,  now.  We  are  too  near 
to  the  excitement,  the  suspense,  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  critical  days  of  the  war,  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  premature  judgements  and  one- 
sided views  that  we  all  inevitably  fell  into,  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  calm  and  balanced,  unemotional 
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frame  of  mind  that  is  needed  by  the  historian  who 
is  to  write  some  day  the  final  history  of  this  war. 
In  the  meantime,  this  generation  is  very  unlikely 
to  get  anything  that  will  be  on  the  same  level  as 
the  *  Times  '  history. 

A  careful  study  of  this  volume  leaves  one  with 
the  impression  that  the  editor  and  his  colleagues 
are  too  strongly  biassed  against  Sir  Redvers  Buller, 
too  sweeping  in  their  admiration  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Kitchener.  We  do  not  dispute  their 
general  position,  that  the  generalship,  the  strate- 
gical grasp,  the  strength  of  character  shown  on 
the  western  side  of  the  field  of  operations  were  on 
altogether  a  different  plane  from  those  exhibited 
in  Natal,  We  are  not  inclined  to  set  up  any  de- 
fence against  the  crushing  condemnation  of  the 
Tugela  operations  or  to  deny  the  bright  genius 
that  distinguished  the  Pardeberg  campaign.  What 
we  cannot  help  feeling  is  a  note  of  almost  personal 
bitterness  in  the  condemnation,  of  admiring  parti- 
sanship in  the  eulogy.  The  white  is  too  white,  the 
black  too  dark  to  be  convincing.  After  all  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances  in  many  of  the 
Natal  failures,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  killing  of 
the  slain  Mr.  Amery  might  sometimes  have  re- 
membered his  final  diftum,  the  truest  word  in  the 
book,  that  the  fault  was  rather  of  the  system  than 
of  the  man. 

He  is  over-tender  to  the  errors  of  his  heroes.  It 
is  surely  a  little  extravagant  to  call  Pardeberg  the 
e  best-condufted  battle  of  the  war  '  while  admitting 
that  but  for  Lord  Kitchener's  tadtical  incompetence 
and  the  failure  of  his  leaders  to  understand  and  sup- 
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port  him  the  army  might  have  been  into  the  lager 
on  the  1 8th  of  February. 

It  is  undeniable  that  one  can  detect  the  touches 
of  the  different  hands  that  have  been  employed  in 
collaboration  with  the  editor.  Mr.  Bron  Herbert's 
descriptive  work  is  brilliant  and  his  analysis  mas- 
terly; but  in  the  tone  of  his  work  there  is  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  the  impatient  young  man  seeing 
his  first  war.  We  cannot  help  feeling  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lionel  James  the  more  judicial  attitude  of 
the  spectator  of  many  wars  who  knows  too  much 
to  be  too  sure  of  anything. 

But  we  would  rather  end  with  a  note  of  appre- 
ciation. With  all  its  inevitable  limitations,  the 
c  Times '  history  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  great  Boer 
War  that  have  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  Beside 
it  the  rest  seem  to  be  little  better  than  compila- 
tions, and  we  are  confident  that  nothing  better  than 
this  will  be  done  in  our  generation. 

We  cannot  close  without  a  reference  to  the  bril- 
liant chapters — we  are  sure  from  Mr.  Amery's 
own  pen — with  which  this  volume  opens.  Having 
reached  the  crisis  of  the  '  Black  Week,'  he  pauses 
to  make  a  masterly  survey  of  the  impression  which 
our  disasters  made  upon  the  world,  first  upon  our- 
selves at  home,  then  upon  the  Colonies  and  the 
Empire,  upon  foreign  nations,  upon  the  Boers,  and 
upon  British  South  Africa.  It  is  a  small  point,  but 
he  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  attitude  of  Quebec 
towards  the  war.  Perhaps  wisely! 
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'  History  of  the  Library  of  Congress.'  Volume  I, 
1860-1864.  By  William  Dawson  Johnston.  Wash- 
ington Government  Printing  Office,  1904. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  progress  which  it  has 
made  during  recent  years  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  begun  to  write 
its  history  before  it  has  made  it,  nevertheless 
neither  its  absolute  nor  its  relative  importance  up 
to  the  year  1864,  at  which  this  large  volume  of  534 
pages  comes  to  a  stop,  seems  quite  commensurate  to 
the  wealth  of  detail  with  which  it  is  here  treated. 
Up  to  the  year  1800  the  Houses  of  Congress  had 
used  the  libraries  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and,  as  with  many  other  great  libraries,  its  progress 
during  the  early  years  of  its  existence  was  painfully 
slow.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  seldom  had  more  than 
£100  a  year  to  spend  on  books,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  had  been  founded  for  more  than  sixty 
years  that  the  acquisition  of  the  library  of 
George  III,  following  on  the  Cracherode  and 
Banksian  bequests,  raised  it  into  the  first  class.  In 
1864  the  Library  of  Congress  numbered  about 
70,000  volumes,  about  a  third  as  many  as  are  now 
housed  in  a  private  institution  like  the  c  London 
Library '  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  probably  not 
so  well  selected.  In  its  early  days  the  grant  for 
books  had  averaged  only  £200  a  year.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  period  this  rose  to  as  much  as 
£1,000,  but  few  special  purchases  were  made,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  a  library  of  6,487 
volumes  collected  by  President  Jefferson.  This  was 
acquired  for  $23,950,  the  payment  being  calculated 
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at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  apiece  for  folios,  six  for 
quartos,  three  for  oftavos,  and  one  for  duodecimos. 
As  the  collection  contained,  among  other  books  of 
interest,  a  set  of  De  Bry,  Purchas's  '  Voyages/  and 
Smith's  c  History  of  Virginia,'  this  method  of  cal- 
culation sounds  a  little  inappropriate,  but  these 
rarities  were  balanced  by  many  presentation  vol- 
umes of  little  interest,  so  that  perhaps  substantial 
justice  was  done. 

Ex-President  Jefferson  was  led  to  offer  his  collec- 
tion to  Congress  by  the  sad  fact  that  the  first 
library  (a  wooden  building  with  a  shingle  roof) 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops  on  24th  August, 
1814.  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was  thus  rendered 
doubly  execrable,  and  the  unfortunate  librarian, 
who  was  only  paid  $2  for  each  day  of  necessary 
attendance,  lost  his  post,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  made  adequate  provision  for  removing  the 
books  when  the  English  advance  was  imminent. 
There  was  a  small  fire  again  at  the  library  in  1825, 
and  another  very  serious  one  in  1851,  when  all  but 
twenty  thousand  of  its  55,000  volumes  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Stricken  by  such  disasters  and 
starved  by  scanty  appropriations,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  growth  of  the  library  was  slow.  What 
makes  its  history  interesting  and  almost  justifies 
the  detail  with  which  it  is  treated  in  this  bulky 
volume,  is  the  light  incidentally  thrown  on  the 
social  conditions  amid  which  it  grew  up,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  higher  conceptions  of  the 
work  which  a  great  library  can  be  made  to  do. 
The  appointment  of  the  librarian  lay  with  the 
President,  and  George  Watterston,  who  was  ap- 
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pointed  after  the  fire  in  1814,  fell  a  viftim  in  1829 
to  the  c  spoils  system/  at  the  hands  of  President 
Jackson.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  librarian, 
as  librarians  were  reckoned  in  those  days,  and  hon- 
estly earned  the  modest  £300  a  year,  to  which  the 
librarian's  salary  was  raised  during  his  tenure  of  the 
post.  His  removal  was  thoroughly  bad  for  the 
library,  as  tending  to  cause  President  Jackson's  op- 
ponents to  vote  against  its  interests,  but  inasmuch 
as  while  acling  as  librarian  he  had  also  been  c  a 
prominent  Whig  journalist/  he  had  done  something 
to  provoke  his  fate.  Needless  to  say  that  he  pro- 
tested against  it  in  the  press,  thereby  inciting  a 
presidential  organ  to  assert  that  '  the  manners  of 
the  ex-librarian  were  of  a  peculiarly  disgusting 
order.'  When  his  party  returned  to  power,  Wat- 
terston  was  highly  incensed  at  not  being  reinstated. 
His  successor,  John  S.  Meehan,  however,  though 
of  small  literary  ability,  was  a  good  administrator, 
and  the  Whigs  showed  a  wise  forbearance  in  leav- 
ing him  alone  until  1861,  when  he  was  ousted  by 
President  Lincoln  on  the  ground  of  his  Southern 
sympathies.  We  do  not  understand  from  Mr. 
Johnston's  narrative  that  Meehan's  dismissal  had 
any  connection  with  the  sensational  report  that  the 
seceding  Southern  senators  before  leaving  Washing- 
ton had  taken  from  the  library  as  many  valuable 
books  as  they  could  obtain,  but  the  petty  accusa- 
tion shows  what  bitterness  prevailed,  and  thus  helps 
to  explain  Lincoln's  aclion. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Whig  opponents 
of  President  Jackson  vented  their  anger  at  Watter- 
ston's  removal  on  the  library  was  their  successful 
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opposition  to  the  proposal  to  buy  Count  Buturlin's 
library  in  1836.  Rich  in  Aldine  editions  and  other 
rare  books,  the  25,000  volumes  and  240  manu- 
scripts which  were  offered  for  $30,000  would  have 
doubled  the  size  of  the  library,  as  it  then  was,  at  a 
third  of  the  average  cost  of  its  previous  acquisitions. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  library  of  general  scholar- 
ship, the  fact  that  its  interest  was  mainly  anti- 
quarian, would  have  strengthened  the  existing 
collection  where  it  was  weakest,  but  its  usefulness 
to  members  of  Congress  was  not  easily  demonstrated, 
and  the  proposed  purchase  was  not  made.  Its  con- 
nection with  Congress,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  advantage  to  the  library.  Members,  their 
wives,  and  their  friends,  used  it  as  a  lounge,  and  no 
keen  desire  was  shown  to  give  it  a  national  char- 
after.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  book,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to 
his  subject,  was  the  attempt  made  by  Rufus  Choate 
and  Professor  Jewett  to  use  the  Smithsonian  be- 
quest for  an  independent  national  library.  Congress 
was  induced  to  empower  the  Smithsonian  Trustees 
to  spend  25,000  dollars  a  year  on  a  library,  and 
the  Trustees  actually  assigned  four-fifths  of  this 
sum  to  the  purpose,  but  after  a  short  trial  of  the 
plan  changed  their  minds.  In  the  long  run  their 
action  has  been  justified,  as  America  has  now  got 
its  national  library  (long  may  it  flourish!),  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  has  done  splendid  work  on 
lines  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  Con- 
gress to  subsidize.  But  Jewett's  reports  and  his 
scheme  for  a  co-operative  catalogue,  and  the  speci- 
men of  a  catalogue  which  he  drew  up,  show  him  to 
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have  been  a  bibliographical  pioneer  of  quite  re- 
markable prescience  and  judgement,  and  remain  to 
this  day  well  worthy  of  study. 

'  Typenrepertorium  der  Wiegendrucke.'  Abb.  I. 
Deutschland  und  seine  Nachbarlander.  Von  Kon- 
rad  Haebler.  Halle  a.  S.,  Rudolf  Haupt,  8°.  pp. 
xxxviii.  293.  25  marks. 

Dr.  Haebler's  handbook  to  German  types  is  an 
attempt,  carefully  thought  out  and  skilfully  exe- 
cuted, to  provide  the  student  of  incunabula  with 
mechanical  aids  whereby  he  may  make  for  himself 
the  identifications  which  Mr.  Proftor  used  to  effect 
by  a  kind  of  miraculous  instinct.  The  two  main 
helps  which  Dr.  Haebler  offers  to  students  are  (i) 
a  classification  of  types  according  to  101  different 
forms  of  the  letter  M,  which  in  gothic  founts  ex- 
hibits more  variations  than  any  other ;  (ii)  a  series 
of  measurements  of  all  the  German  types  described 
by  Proftor,  or  since  discovered.  As  subsidiary 
helps  we  have  notes  on  the  forms  of  other  letters, 
on  hyphens,  paragraph  marks,  and  other  minutiae; 
and  also  ingeniously  arranged  information  as  to  ini- 
tials and  title-cuts.  Having  found  in  the  table  the 
M  which  most  closely  resembles  that  in  the  book, 
whose  origin  he  wishes  to  discover,  the  student 
looks  up  this  M  under  its  number  in  the  register, 
and  there  finds  the  names  of  all  the  German  printers 
using  it,  and  the  measurements  of  the  types  in 
which  it  occurs,  together  with  some  of  the  sub- 
sidiary notes  already  mentioned,  to  help  in  differ- 
entiating founts  of  the  same  size.  When  by  this 
means  he  has  lighted  on  a  probable  or  possible 
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printer  for  his  book,  the  student  (unless  unqualifi- 
ably  hasty)  will  either  turn  direct  to  the  reference 
given  to  a  facsimile  in  '  Burger '  or  elsewhere;  or  to 
another  section  of  Dr.  Haebler's  book  in  which  the 
printers,  arranged  chronologically  under  the  towns 
(these  are  in  alphabetical  order)  in  which  they 
worked,  are  set  forth  as  in  Procter's  Index,  with 
the  form  of  M  and  the  measurement  of  each  of 
their  founts.  If,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  Dr.  Haebler 
has  followed  Pro6tor's  numeration  of  the  types,  it 
is  then  easy  to  obtain  from  Prodtor's  Index  refer- 
ences to  books  in  which  the  type  or  types  in  ques- 
tion occur,  and  if  one  of  these  is  available  for  com- 
parison a  definite  result  may  be  reached  quite 
satisfactorily.  Of  course,  there  are  many  possible 
misadventures.  Two  obvious  ones  are  that  the  book 
to  be  identified  may  not  really  be  a  German  one, 
though  the  student  may  think  it  is;  and  that  even 
if  it  be  German  it  may  be  in  a  type  unknown  to 
either  Proctor  or  Dr.  Haebler,  or  of  which  the 
latter  may  not  have  found  an  example  accompanied 
by  its  printer's  name.  Or  again,  and  this  is  a  serious 
danger,  the  student  may  not  look  at  his  M  eye  to 
eye  with  Dr.  Haebler,  who  does  not  profess  to  pro- 
vide facsimiles  of  every  German  M  in  use  in  the 
fifteenth  century, but  only  typical  forms  under  which 
all  the  actual  ones  may  be  grouped.  No  two  per- 
sons would  select  the  same  101  forms  as  typical, 
and  there  may  thus  be  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  which  form  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 
In  testing  the  book  with  some  difficult  queries  we 
had  several  failures  and  one  very  satisfactory  suc- 
cess. We  think  that  the  one  success  deserves  more 
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attention  than  the  three  or  four  failures,  partly  be- 
cause the  queries  were  so  difficult  that  we  are  far 
from  certain  that  they  were  all  German,  partly  be- 
cause it  needs  considerable  practice  before  a  book 
of  this  kind  can  be  used  efficiently.  It  is  possible 
that  one  result  of  its  issue  will  be  >a  plague  of  hasty 
identifications  in  booksellers'  catalogues.  That  has 
already  happened  from  the  careless  use  of  the  nu- 
merous facsimiles  now  available,  and  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  Dr.  Haebler's  if  the  nuisance  increases.  He 
has  provided  students  with  clues  which  when  pro- 
perly followed  up  may  lead  to  real  discoveries;  and  if 
the  clues  are  not  properly  followed  up  the  blame  must 
rest  with  those  who  misuse  them.  Dr.  Haebler  recog- 
nizes so  frankly  in  his  preface  that  in  this  new  guide 
to  types  he  has  been  climbing  on  Proftor's  shoulders, 
that  those  who  care  most  for  Prodtor's  memory  need 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  some  substantial 
improvements  are  here  made  in  his  descriptions. 
Any  onewho  has  tried  to  work  with  these  must  have 
found  them  at  times  almost  maddeningly  relative,  so 
many  types  being  described  as  larger  or  smaller  or 
like  another,  or  again  by  some  vague  epithet. 
Prodtor's  own  interest  in  incunabula  was  domin- 
ated by  his  desire  to  map  out  the  history  of  printing 
in  all  its  details,  so  that  he  was  mainly  concerned 
to  show  how  one  printer's  work  was  influenced  by 
another's;  or  how  a  type  was  superseded  in  the 
same  workshop  by  another  similar  one.  With  his 
marvellous  power  of  visualizing  in  his  memory 
many  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  different  types, 
he  never  put  himself  into  the  place  of  the  man 
groping  after  a  clue  to  lead  him  to  the  right  quar- 
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ter  in  which  to  search  for  a  type  he  wishes  to 
identify.  Dr.  Haebler,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
everything  as  easy  as  possible  for  beginners,  and  if 
his  work  is  used  with  reasonable  care  it  ought  to 
yield  excellent  results.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that 
it  may  be  continued  and  applied  to  Italy  and  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  into  which  printing  was 
introduced  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

c  Kupferstich  und  Holzschnitt  in  vier  Jahrhun- 
derten.  Mit  259  Abbildungen.  Von  Paul  Kris- 
teller.'  Berlin,  Bruno  Cassirer.  4°.  pp.  x,  595. 
25  marks. 

The  modern  love  of  specialization,  which  pro- 
duces such  excellent  results  in  extending  and  deep- 
ening knowledge,  has  a  less  happy  tendency  when 
it  regards  every  subdivision  of  a  subject  as  a  little 
watertight  compartment  by  itself  which  must  be 
carefully  kept  from  conta6l  with  any  other  sub- 
division. Dr.  Kristeller,  who  has  already  won  for 
himself  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  specialist 
by  his  admirable  books  on  Mantegna  and  Florentine 
Woodcuts,  and  his  extremely  useful  collection  of 
Italian  Printers'  Marks,  now  in  the  volume  before 
us,  surveys  the  whole  history  of  engraving  and 
woodcutting  from  their  invention  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  keeping  both  branches  of  the 
art  continually  before  him  so  as  to  illustrate  their 
mutual  relations  throughout  the  four  centuries  with 
which  he  deals.  The  field  he  has  chosen  for  him- 
self is  thus  a  large  one,  and  he  has  surveyed  it  in  a 
large  spirit,  avoiding  petty  theories  and  details  and 
keeping  a  fair  proportion  between  the  different 
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sections  of  his  work.  To  pay  him  this  compliment 
demands  some  generosity  in  an  Englishman,  for 
except  when  he  comes  to  the  mezzotinters  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (who  indeed 
could  hardly  be  ignored  considering  the  extra- 
ordinary vogue  they  have  recently  attained),  his 
tendency  is  to  treat  English  black  and  white  art  as 
non-existent.  In  a  work  written  primarily  for  Ger- 
man readers  there  is  unhappily  only  too  much 
justification  for  this  course.  For  the  first  century 
after  printing  took  its  definite  start  at  Mainz  there 
is  no  English  work,  indubitably  of  native  origin, 
which  shows  any  trace  of  artistic  excellence.  The 
moment  we  find  a  good  cut  a  very  little  knowledge 
or  research  will  show  a  certainty,  or  high  degree 
of  probability,  that  it  is  either  direftly  imported 
from  abroad,  or  copied  as  closely  as  the  English 
woodcutter's  skill  allowed  from  a  foreign  original, 
or  the  work  of  a  foreign  artist  residing  in  England. 
With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  there  came  a 
marked  improvement,  and  the  portraits  of  William 
Cunningham  and  John  Day,  some  of  the  wood- 
cuts to  Foxe's  c  Book  of  Martyrs/  Holinshed's 
'  Chronicle/  Derrick's  c  Image  of  Ireland/  and  other 
works  offer  the  materials  for  a  very  pleasant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  English  book-illustration.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  that  these 
woodcuts,  or  the  engraved  frontispiece  to  the 
Bishops'  Bible  with  its  fine  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  the  work  of  native  Englishmen  and 
not  by  foreign  refugees.  In  the  next  century  the 
engraved  portraits  and  title-pages  by  William  Hole, 
Cecil  and  Marshall  are  free  from  this  uncertainty, 
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and  we  cannot  quite  forgive  Dr.  Kristeller  for  ig- 
noring Hole,  some  of  whose  work,  for  instance  the 
titlepage  to  c  Parthenia/  has  very  fine  qualities. 
But  with  this  one  possible  exception  there  is  no 
English  woodcut  or  engraved  work  before  the  Re- 
storation which  a  German  need  feel  obliged  to 
study,  and  therefore  we  must  submit  to  Dr.  Kris- 
teller's  negledl  with  a  good  grace.  Early  Spanish 
woodcuts  are  treated  as  curtly  as  English  ones,  the 
early  printers  of  Spain  (most  of  them  Germans) 
being  almost  as  much  given  as  our  own  to  import- 
ing or  copying  foreign  blocks.  But  both  in  their 
more  free  method  of  copying  and  in  a  small  number 
of  illustrations  and  initials  not  traceable  to  foreign 
originals,  a  fairly  definite  Spanish  style  asserts  itself, 
and  this  might  have  been  treated  a  little  more  re- 
spe<5tfully.  To  the  fifteenth  century  French  book- 
illustrations  Dr.  Kristeller  again  seems  to  us  rather 
unsympathetic;  his  interest  in  technique,  both  here 
and  in  the  case  of  the  early  Augsburg  books,  making 
him  rather  negleftful  not  only  of  the  nai've  charm, 
but  also  of  the  real  power  of  characterization  found 
in  many  of  the  early  cuts.  Anyone,  however,  who 
has  once  made  a  special  study  of  these  without 
following  it  up  by  an  equally  careful  survey  of 
later  periods,  is  apt  no  doubt  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  early  work,  and  as  his  present  critic, 
like  most  bookmen,  must  plead  guilty  to  this  disquali- 
fication, it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Kristeller  is  being 
blamed  for  a  virtue.  In  any  case  his  book  is  one 
to  be  welcomed  with  gratitude,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  it  is  to  be  made  available  for  English 
readers  in  a  competent  translation. 
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HANCE  has  lately  acquainted  me 
with  two  such  excellent  examples  of 
the  injustice  of  refusing  to  libraries 
special  discounts  off  c  net '  books  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  enlarge  on 
them,  even  though  the  discount  question  is  not  just 
at  present  very  much  to  the  front.  In  one  case  an 
Education  Committee  were  spending  over  £800  on 
school  libraries,  in  another  (to  which  there  must 
have  been  many  parallels)  a  university  college  had 
received  a  special  Government  grant  of  £300  to 
make  good  the  gaps  in  its  library.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  proportion  of  net  books  to  the  whole 
amount  was  not  very  large;  in  the  second  it  was 
considerable.  But  in  both  cases  the  most  anxious 
care  was  taken  by  the  librarian,  aided  by  expert 
advisers,  to  give  accurate  information  as  to  the 
precise  editions  wanted,  so  that  the  bookseller's  work 
was  pra&ically  reduced  to  sending  on  the  lists. 
There  could  be  no  question  of  possible  bad  debts  or 
delay  in  payment.  And  yet,  as  far  as  the  net  books 
were  concerned,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  the  smallest  concession.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any  other  trade 
in  which  large  orders,  given  in  the  most  trouble- 
saving  manner,  and  for  cash  payments,  are  treated 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  small  ones  of 
a  casual  customer,  who  expe£ts  the  bookseller  to 
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provide  him  with  all  the  needful  information  as  to 
different  editions,  and  who  pays  the  bill,  if  he  pays 
it  at  all,  when  he  feels  inclined. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  at  Cambridge.  College  li- 
brarians, it  is  to  be  feared,  are  not  usually  very 
sympathetic  with  the  Association  and  its  work. 
Now  and  again  a  professor  may  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Association  and 
be  really  helpful.  The  L.  A.  has  greatly  benefited 
lately  by  one  such  recruit.  But  as  a  rule  the  college 
librarian  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  that  because 
most  of  its  members  belong  to  municipal  libraries 
the  Association  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
This  is  a  great  pity.  If  the  L.  A.  is  to  be  really 
representative  it  wants  a  due  proportion  of  librarians 
of  every  kind,  and  if  it  could  obtain  this  its  use- 
fulness might  easily  be  doubled.  Unless  indeed  they 
are  so  <  like  children  in  these  matters '  as  to  hold 
that  '  discount  and  net  to  us  are  all  the  same/  here 
is  at  least  one  point  on  which  college  librarians 
should  be  able  to  sympathize  with  their  municipal 
brethren,  since  of  the  English  books  that  go  into 
college  libraries  praftically  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  must  be  published  at  net  prices.  Of  course 
if  their  booksellers  take  real  trouble  in  submitting 
new  books  on  approval,  in  reporting  foreign  ones, 
and  in  otherwise  facilitating  the  librarian's  work, 
then  they  honestly  earn  their  full  profits,  and  no 
one  should  try  to  cut  them.  But  where  the  con- 
ditions are  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  any 
librarian  who  really  cares  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  grant  will  feel  that  he  has  a  grievance. 
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The  word  c  grievance '  slipped  into  the  last  sent- 
ence and  at  once  suggests  a  deputation  with  libra- 
rians (unless,  indeed,  they  are  curtly  told  before- 
hand that  the  question  '  cannot  be  reopened '), 
humbly  pointing  out  to  publishers  that  they  are 
not  being  treated  fairly.  For  myself  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  any  such  methods  of  approach 
are  foredoomed  to  failure.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  net  system  has  in  any  way  fulfilled 
its  ostensible  objeft  of  helping  small  local  firms, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  little  books  at  a 
shilling  or  eighteenpence,  with  which  libraries  are 
hardly  concerned.  But  if  we  take  (as  the  merest 
guess)  £50,000  as  the  sum  spent  by  libraries  on 
net  books  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  evident 
that  the  net  system  gives  to  the  trade,  as  a  whole, 
a  profit  of  at  least  £4,000  more  than  it  would 
have  received  under  the  old  system,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  extra  profit  goes 
mainly  to  the  largest  booksellers  in  the  kingdom. 
These  large  firms  are,  of  course,  very  influential  in 
the  Booksellers'  Association,  of  which  the  publishers 
are  far  more  afraid  than  of  any  number  of  librarians, 
who,  though  they  may  sometimes  get  as  far  as  a 
verbal  agreement,  have  never  shown  any  capacity 
for  united  aftion.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
it  would  be  folly  to  expedt  the  booksellers  to  give 
up  any  extra  profit  they  have  made  by  the  net 
system,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  booksellers 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  publishers  will  do  nothing. 

Some  fifty  years  or  so  ago  some  clerks  in  the 
Civil  Service  thought  they  would  like  to  get  their 
tea  a  little  more  cheaply.  For  a  wonder  they  did 
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not  go  on  a  deputation  to  anyone,  but  subscribed 
half  a  crown  apiece,  bought  some  chests  of  tea  at 
wholesale  price,  sold  it  to  the  subscribers  at  a  little 
over  cost,  and  allowed  the  small  profits  to  accumu- 
late. Out  of  this  humble  beginning  grew  one  of 
the  largest  businesses  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  few 
libraries  in  London  would  agree  to  do  their  book- 
buying  on  these  principles,  there  would  soon  be  no 
trouble  in  dealing  with  publishers. 

A  week  ago  Dr.  Furnivall  sent  me,  on  the  fami- 
liar postcard,  a  summary  (since  published)  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  in  the  past  forty-one  years,  and  in 
these  days,  when  so  many  ingenious  people  who 
want  to  benefit  the  world  are  content  to  sit  whist- 
ling for  millionaires  to  come  and  help  them  do  it, 
it  is  very  wholesome  to  find  that  one  man,  by  his 
cheery  personality,  has  been  able  to  spend  over 
£30,000  on  printing  the  books  he  wanted  to  get 
printed.  Of  course,  Dr.  Furnivall  has  done  far 
more  than  this,  for  the  E.  E.  T.  S.  is  only  one 
among  his  many  societies,  some  of  which  have 
prospered  more  than  others,  but  all  of  which  have 
done  good  work.  Dr.  Furnivall  had  the  advantage 
of  being  born  eighty  years  ago  when  millionaires 
were  still  scarce,  and  ingenious  people  thought  it 
waste  of  time  to  whistle  for  them.  But  his  success 
with  the  E.  E.  T.  S.  may  well  make  us  wonder 
whether,  even  where  millionaires  abound,  much 
may  not  still  be  done  by  old-fashioned  methods. 

The  arrival  of  c  Part  III '  of  the  facsimiles  pub- 
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lished  by  the  New  Palaeographical  Society  while 
these  moral  sentiments  are  in  my  mind,  suggests 
that  co-operation  is  still  not  quite  dead.  The 
N.  P.  S.  is,  indeed,  rather  an  unusually  good  ex- 
ample of  it,  for  its  managers  have  ingeniously  per- 
suaded classical  scholars  and  mediaevalists  to  coalesce, 
so  that  members  of  each  section  get  quite  a  number 
of  plates  of  the  kind  they  prefer  with  all  those  of 
the  opposite  kind  thrown  in.  In  this  Part  III  there 
are  twenty-seven  plates  in  all,  of  which  six  are 
Greek  and  the  rest  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
Notable  among  the  Greek  series  is  a  page  from  a 
delightful  little  Greek  manuscript  of  St.  Maximus 
from  the  monastery  of  the  Laura  in  Mt.  Athos, 
written  in  A.D.  970,  probably  in  South  Italy.  The 
Latin  examples  begin  with  the  third-century  epi- 
tome of  Livy  recently  found  at  Oxyrhyncus,  and 
comprise  three  specimens  of  the  fine  eighth-cen- 
tury writing,  and  a  page  from  a  twelfth-century 
Terence,  with  drawings  of  the  characters,  evidently 
copied  from  much  older  designs.  To  delight  the 
mediaevalist  there  are  three  pages  from  a  Psalter, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
offering  splendid  examples  of  English  writing  and 
illumination  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  three  others  from  the  huge  Bodley  MS. 
264,  containing  the  Romance  of  Alexander  and 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  written  partly  in  France, 
partly  in  England  between  1338  and  1344.  Besides 
this  we  have  pages  from  the  newly-recovered  Life  of 
S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  a  fragment  of  a  mor- 
tuary roll  of  1216,  some  early  charters,  and  Henry 
IIFs  proclamation  of  1258  in  English  and  French 
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— altogether  a  very  varied  and  interesting  sele6tion 
and  a  very  good  return  for  a  modest  guinea. 

To  help  their  fellow-librarians  to  keep  before 
them  a  high  standard  of  their  duties,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Kent 
of  the  Grolier  Club,  have  caused  an  extract  from 
Etienne  Gabriel  Peignot's  article,  c  Bibliothecaire,' 
in  his  c  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  la  Bibliologie ' 
(1802),  to  be  handsomely  printed  as  a  broadside, 
which  can  be  framed  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  any 
librarian's  study.  Part  of  it  reads: 

The  duties  of  a  librarian  are  of  so  great  importance  that 
his  knowledge  should  be,  so  to  speak,  universal.  He  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  literary  history  and  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  typographic  art.  He  ought  to  be  familiar 
also  with  the  arts  which  are  associated  with  typography, 
such  as  design,  painting,  and  engraving  on  wood  and 
copper,  that  he  may  judge  properly  of  the  value  of  the 
miniatures  and  illustrations  which  are  found  so  often  in 
both  manuscripts  and  printed  books.  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  an  exact  description  of  any  rare  and  curious 
work ;  to  transcribe  faithfully  its  title,  date,  name  of  the 
city  in  which  it  was  published,  printer  and  author ;  facts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  sometimes  in  front, 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  dedication ;  or  in  the  pre- 
face, or  in  the  imprimatur,  or  in  acrostics,  devices,  etc. 
He  ought  to  take  note  of  the  blank  leaves  which  pre- 
cede the  body  of  the  book  and  point  out  their  use;  to 
note  whether  the  book  is  printed  in  long  lines  or  in 
columns;  whether  the  type  is  large  or  small,  roman, 
gothic,  demi-gothic,  or  italic;  to  tell  whether  the  page 
numbers,  the  catchwords  and  the  signatures  are  properly 
placed,  to  verify  and  count  the  leaves  and  the  illustrations; 
to  take  note  of  the  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  summaries 
and  registers  of  signatures.  The  librarian  should  apply 
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himself  also  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  styles  of 
handwriting  affected  in  different  centuries  that  he  may  be 
able  to  decipher  manuscripts  which  are  intrusted  to  him. 
The  study  of  medals  and  that  of  manuscripts  are  mutually 
helpful.  He  should,  therefore,  cultivate  them  both.  The 
treasures  of  ancient  literature  should  be  his  domain  as  well 
as  those  of  modern  literature.  And  finally,  after  having  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  books,  he  ought  to  make  a  simple  and 
illuminating  scheme  for  their  classification. 

Certainly  not  a  few  of  the  most  recently  dis- 
covered secrets  of  up-to-date  bibliography  are  set 
forth  in  this  document  of  1802.  As  a  homely  pen- 
dant to  it  we  will  print  also  a  panegyric  of  a  new 
means  of  combating  that  old  enemy — Dust. 

Dust  in  libraries  (writes  our  correspondent)  is  not 
merely  a  nuisance,  but  a  positive  danger  to  the  health  both 
of  books  and  readers,  and  only  in  very  wealthy  establish- 
ments, where  there  are  unlimited  funds  for  cleaners,  is  it 
possible  to  cope  with  the  plague.  But  the  Dust  Allayer 
Company  has  placed  upon  the  market,  and  is  offering  to 
libraries,  a  substance  they  call  Florigene,  which  can  be  used 
on  all  uncarpeted  floors,  and  goes  far  to  solve  the  problem. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is  composed  of,  but  its  effects  are 
marvellous  in  the  way  of  catching  and  keeping  the  dust 
down,  and  yet  it  is  not  sticky,  as  one  might  imagine. 
Once  the  floors  have  been  properly  treated,  Florigene  will 
do  its  work  for  some  months.  It  is  very  inexpensive,  and 
can  be  applied  by  ordinary  servants.  I  can  strongly  re- 
commend other  librarians  to  give  it  a  practical  test. 

To  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  blank  pages 
and  to  get  rid  of  dust,  here  are  two  ideals  for  lib- 
rarians !  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  study  both. 

A.  W.  P. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

RECENT  CAXTONIANA. 

EW  lights  upon  Caxton  and  his  work 
must  always  be  of  interest  to  English 
bookmen,  and  it  is  proposed  here  to 
draw  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  an 

article  by  Mr.  Montagu  Peartree  in 

the  August  number  of  the  'Burlington  Magazine/ 
on  what  may  possibly  be  an  authentic  portrait  of 
our  first  printer ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  new  material  about  him  contained  in  a 
book  by  Mr.  E.  Gordon  DufF,  recently  published 
by  the  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago.  The  possible  por- 
trait of  Caxton  is  contained  in  an  undoubtedly  con- 
temporary engraving  of  which  the  only  known 
example  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Chatsworth  copy 
of  the  first  English  printed  book,  the  '  Recuyell  of 
the  Histories  of  Troye.'  By  the  courtesy  of  the 
editors  of  the  '  Burlington  Magazine/  and  with  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
facsimile  which  illustrates  Mr.  Peartree's  article  is 
here  reproduced.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
engraving  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year 
by  the  Duke's  librarian,  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  who 
very  kindly  showed  me  a  rough  tracing  of  it.  Since 
vi.  z 
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this  article  was  in  proof  I  have  been  permitted  also 
to  see  the  original,  the  book  having  been  deposited 
for  a  few  days  at  the  British  Museum. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Devonshire  copy  of  the 
c  Recuyell  "  was  purchased  at  the  Roxburghe  sale 
in  1812  for  £1,060  ioj-.,  and  is  famous  for  having 
bound  at  the  end  of  it  the  remains  of  a  parchment 
leaf  bearing  a  note  certifying  the  ownership  by 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edward  IV,  of  a  book,  pre- 
sumed to  be  this  in  which  it  is  now  preserved.  Ac- 
cording to  Blades  the  copy  had  been  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  '  a  few  years  previously  ' 
for  £50.  While  it  was  in  his  possession  it  was  bound 
and  stamped  with  his  arms;  the  style  of  the  bind- 
ing, an  imitation  of  Roger  Payne,  suggesting  that 
it  was  not  executed  before  1800.  Probably  at  this 
same  time,  but  possibly  earlier,  both  the  first  blank 
leaf  on  which  the  engraving  is  pasted,  and  the  first 
leaf  of  text,  being  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  were 
trimmed  close  and  mounted.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  engraving  was  already  pasted  in  the 
copy  in  1812.  In  1877  this  copy  was  shown  at  the 
Caxton  Exhibition,  the  Caxtons  in  which  Blades 
himself  catalogued.  Mr.  Peartree  duly  notes  the 
strangeness  that  an  engraving  of  such  importance 
in  so  famous  a  copy  of  Caxton's  first  book  should 
have  been  left  unmentioned,  despite  the  eagerness 
of  Blades,  and  many  other  people,  to  find  a  portrait 
of  Caxton  more  authentic  than  the  head  copied 
from  that  of  the  Italian  poet  Burchiello,  which 
is  sometimes  still  made  to  represent  him.  He 
suggests  that  the  ignorance  of  early  engravings, 
which  obtained  in  England  thirty  years  ago,  accounts 
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for  Blades's  silence,  and  in  default  of  any  better  ex- 
planation this  excuse  must  be  accepted. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  the  genuineness  of 
the  engraving  appears  to  raise  no  doubt.  The 
initials  CM,  and  the  motto  '  Bien  en  aviengne,' 
prove  that  it  must  represent  a  scene  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his 
Duchess  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  executed  after  their  marriage, 
3rd  July,  1468,  and  before  the  death  of  Charles  at 
the  battle  of  Nancy,  5th  January,  1477.  This 
gives  it  in  any  case  a  very  high  rank  among  early 
book-illustrations  on  copper,  as  the  first  of  these 
which  appear  in  all  copies  of  an  edition  of  a  printed 
book  are  the  three  in  the  Florentine  edition  of 
Bettini's  '  Monte  Santo  di  Dio,'  of  1477.  Mr. 
Peartree,  however,  points  out  that  the  surprise 
which  we  might  feel  at  a  copper  engraving  in 
connection  with  a  book  printed  at  Bruges  about 
1475,  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  little  known 
facl:  that  in  the  Marquess  of  Lothian's  copy  of 
the  edition  of  Boccaccio  '  De  la  ruyne  des  nobles 
hommes '  of  1476,  there  are  nine  engraved  illus- 
trations, where  in  other  copies  there  are  blank 
spaces.  The  spaces  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  left  for  an  illuminator  to  fill,  but  they  would 
presumably  have  been  occupied  by  these  engrav- 
ings had  not  the  difficulties  of  printing,  or  some 
other  obstacle,  caused  the  plan  to  be  abandoned,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Florentine  Dante  of  1481.  This 
comparison  with  the  Dante,  it  should  be  said,  is 
my  own.  In  the  case,  at  least,  of  the  '  Recuyell,' 
Mr.  Peartree  does  not  rely  on  the  probability  of  any 
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technical  obstacles,  but  puts  forward  another  theory, 
namely,  that  the  engraving  was  made  solely  for  the 
copy  presented  by  Caxton  to  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet, and  that  this  copy,  having  passed  into  the 
possession  of  her  sister-in-law  Elizabeth,  is  the  Rox- 
burghe-Devonshire  copy,  with  which  the  engraving 
is  at  present  connected.  Mr.  Peartree's  words  are 
as  follows : 

The  non-appearance  of  the  prints  in  other  copies  of  the 
same  book  presents  no  difficulty.  The  representation  was 
appropriate  only  to  the  volume  destined  for  Margaret,  and 
that  this  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  Duchess's  possession 
is  at  least  not  made  impossible  by  the  inscription  in  it  stat- 
ing that  it  was  the  property  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Edward  IV  and  sister-in-law  of  Margaret.  The  Queen 
died  in  1492,  the  Duchess  in  1503,  and  there  is  record  of 
letters  passing  between  them  about  1478. 

Thus  there  is,  in  face  of  the  Chatsworth  volume,  a  great 
probability  that  Caxton,  on  completion  of  his  first  printed 
work,  caused  this  example  of  it,  intended  for  his  mistress, 
to  be  ornamented  by  the  new  process  made  known  to  him 
by  his  collaborator,  Mansion,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  been 
the  first  to  learn  it  either  in  Bruges,  or  during  his  stay  at 
Cologne  in  1471,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Rhine. 

Caxton  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  having  learnt 
printing  from  Colard  Mansion,  to  whom  it  is  quite 
as  likely  as  not  that  he  taught  it,  that  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Peartree  allows  us  an  alternative  to  the 
assumption  that  because  Mansion  used  an  art  in 
1476  which  Caxton,  ex  hypothesi,  used  in  1475, 
therefore  Caxton  learnt  it  from  Mansion.  A  much 
more  important  point  is  that  Mr.  Peartree's  theory 
of  presentation  copies  in  general,  and  of  this  pre- 
sentation copy  in  particular,  does  not  appear  to  be 
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correft.  As  regards  the  general  question,  as  Mr. 
Duff,  in  the  book  to  which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  turn,  points  out  in  another  connexion,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fashion  that  the  dedication 
copy  of  a  printed  book  should  be  presented  to 
the  patron  in  manuscript,  unless  indeed  the  printer 
was  able  to  print  it  on  vellum  and  have  it 
handsomely  decorated  in  the  manuscript  style.  So 
far,  moreover,  from  the  pifture  of  a  dedication 
being  appropriate  only  to  the  a6lual  copy  presented, 
such  pictures  are  among  the  commonest  of  fifteenth- 
century  woodcuts,  being  placed  in  the  ordinary 
printed  copies  to  advertise  the  fa£t  that  the  noble 
patron  had  given  his  (or  her)  countenance  to  the 
book.  As  regards  this  particular  case,  moreover, 
Caxton  tells  us  himself  that  his  translation  was 
finished  in  September,  1471,  and  as  it  was  made  at 
the  command  of  the  Duchess  it  is  obvious  that  she 
must  have  had  her  dedication  copy  immediately 
after  this,  in  manuscript.  Afterwards,  however, 
Caxton  was  so  besieged  with  requests  for  transcripts, 
that  he  tells  us  'because  I  have  promysed  to  dyverce 
gentilmen  and  to  my  frendes  to  adresse  to  hem  as 
hastely  as  I  myght  this  sayd  book,  Therfore  I  have 
praftysed  and  lerned  at  my  grete  charge  and  dis- 
pense to  ordeyne  this  said  book  in  prynte.'  Its 
publication  must  have  taken  place  some  three, 
or  three  and  a  half,  years  after  Margaret  was  given 
her  dedication  copy,  to  her  acceptance  of  which 
Caxton  alludes  in  his  epilogue  in  the  words  '  whiche 
book  I  have  presented  to  my  sayd  redoubted  lady 
as  afore  is  sayd.  And  she  hath  well  accepted  hit, 
and  largely  rewarded  me,'  words  which  occur  in  the 
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Devonshire  copy,  and  decisively  prove  that  it  can- 
not be  the  one  actually  presented.  When  the 
printed  book  came  out  Caxton  may  have  given  the 
Duchess  copies,  or  she  may  have  bought  them; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  would 
be  a  second  dedication  copy. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  accept  Mr. 
Peartree's  hypothesis  in  the  precise  form  in  which 
he  states  it;  and  personally,  though  with  a  differ- 
ence as  to  the  probable  date,  I  fall  back  on  an 
hypothesis  which  he  rather  scornfully  rejects.  After 
noting  the  presumption  that  the  engraving  was 
mounted  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  printed  page 
was  mended,  he  writes: 

Such  mending  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  until  the 
book  was  old  enough  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  an- 
tiquity of  some  value,  and  the  possibility  that  a  print  not 
originally  belonging  to  it,  but  so  perfectly  suited  to  its 
history,  place  of  origin,  and  first  recorded  possessor,  should 
have  been  at  hand  for  insertion  a  couple  of  centuries  later, 
may  be  regarded  as  too  hypothetical  to  inconvenience  us 
in  our  speculations. 

A  couple  of  centuries  after  the  book  was  printed 
would  only  bring  us  to  1675,  a  date  when  Caxtons 
were  worth  but  a  few  shillings  a  piece,  and  mending 
was  very  little  understood.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
such  an  operation  to  have  taken  place  till  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the 
unlikelihood  of  an  engraving  from  any  chance  col- 
lection of  prints  having  been  inserted  in  a  famous 
book  to  which  it  was  so  obviously  suitable?  Mr. 
Peartree  has  alluded  to  the  case  of  Mansion's  edition 
of  the  '  De  la  ruyne  des  nobles  hommes.'  While 
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only  a  single  copy  of  this  book  has  come  down  to  us 
of  which  all  nine  illustrations  form  an  original  part, 
copies  of  single  prints  exist  in  several  collections. 
The  British  Museum  has  two  or  three  of  them,  and 
the  British  Museum  has  also  an  imperfect  copy  of 
the  book.  Public  institutions  fortunately  do  not  in- 
dulge in  the  whims  of  the  private  collector;  but 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  book  and 
prints  together,  if  the  Trustees  so  pleased,  and  the 
case  of  the  *  Recuyell '  is  not  very  different. 

Mr.  Peartree,  it  is  true,  contends  that  the  Chats- 
worth  c  Recuyell '  is  the  one  copy  to  which  the 
engraving  would  be  suitable,  thus  intensifying  the 
coincidence  of  their  being  brought  together  by  a 
modern  owner.  To  the  reasons  I  have  already  ad- 
vanced against  this  view,  we  may  surely  add  the 
consideration  that  an  illumination  would  have  been 
much  simpler,  had  only  a  single  copy  been  required. 
To  make  an  engraving  almost  postulates  a  desire  for 
a  number  of  copies.  Finally  a  friend  points  out  to 
me  the  absolutely  decisive  fact  that  the  engraving 
was  already  torn  and  stained  before  it  was  pasted  on 
the  blank  page. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Peartree's 
theory  in  the  exact  form  in  which  he  has  stated  it, 
but  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  rejecting  as  impos- 
sible his  contention  that  we  have  here  a  genuine 
portrait  of  Caxton.  The  engraving  illustrates  the 
presentation  of  a  book,  apparently  in  two  volumes, 
which  in  manuscript  the  '  Recuyell '  would  prob- 
ably have  filled,  and  the  donor  is  a  layman,  not  of 
high  rank.  Mr.  Peartree  has  satisfied  himself,  by 
comparison  with  two  painted  portraits,  that  the 
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donor  is  not  Colard  Mansion.  More  especially  if  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  the  engraving  was  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  whole  of  a  printed  edition, 
competitors  with  Caxton  will  not  be  easy  to  find. 
Moreover,  the  treatment  of  the  subjefb  is  unlike 
that  in  any  other  pidlure  of  the  kind  I  can  call  to 
mind.  In  other  printed  illustrations  we  see  kings 
seated  in  state,  surrounded  by  their  councillors; 
here  is  a  duchess,  whose  position  fell  little  short  of 
a  queen,  in  the  homely  dress  of  a  Burgundian  lady, 
with  no  mark  of  dignity  save  the  attendance  of  a 
few  ladies  in  waiting.  It  may  be  whimsical,  but  I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  Caxton  was  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  and  would  thus  be  received  with 
far  less  ceremony  than  anyone  occupying  a  less  in- 
timate position  in  her  court,  and  in  view  of  the 
extreme  deference  with  which  he  writes  of  her,  I 
cannot  help  wondering  whether,  had  he  com- 
missioned an  engraving  from  some  Flemish  artist, 
such  a  too-faithful  representation  of  the  a6tual  scene 
would  not  have  appeared  to  him  disrespectful,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  used.  Grant  that  this  were  so, 
and  few  difficulties  will  remain,  for,  as  with  the 
Boccaccio  illustrations,  some  independent  impres- 
sions would  be  sure  to  have  been  made,  and  stranger 
things  have  happened  than  that  one  of  these  should 
have  been  placed  by  an  i8th  century  collector  in  a 
copy  of  the  book.  Further  investigation  is  needed, 
but  I  make  this  perhaps  rash  suggestion,  in  the 
desire  to  show  that,  even  without  accepting  all  Mr. 
Peartree's  premises,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  reach 
a  like  conclusion.  Meanwhile,  much  gratitude  is 
due  to  him  for  bringing  the  engraving  into  notice 
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in  the  magazine  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  attraCt 
the  attention  of  art  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  its  appearance 
there  will  lead  to  some  further  light  being  thrown 
upon  it. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  authority  on  all  questions 
concerning  the  early  history  of  printing  in  England 
stands  so  high  that  a  new  book  by  him  on  Caxton  1 
must  be  warmly  welcomed,  though,  as  it  is  printed 
in  an  edition  of  252  copies,  by  the  Caxton  Club  of 
Chicago,  it  will  not  be  found  very  easy  to  obtain. 
Even  Mr.  Duff,  in  treating  of  Caxton,  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  take  (always  with  careful  verifica- 
tion) the  bulk  of  his  material  from  Blades,  and  in 
his  preface  he  expresses  his  aim  as  being  only  that 
of  adding  '  a  few  stones  to  the  great  monument ' 
which  Blades  constructed.  Passing  over  the  ground 
common  to  both  writers,  I  may  point  out  here  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  additions  and 
corrections.  It  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  a  new 
point  that  Mr.  Duff  objects  to  Blades's  hasty  dis- 
missal of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  statement  that  Cax- 
ton had  printed  a  Latin  edition  of  c  Bartholomaeus 
de  Proprietatibus  rerum '  '  at  Coleyn  hymself  to 
auaunce.'  In  repeating,  however,  the  objections  he 
had  already  expressed  in  his  handbook  on  '  Early 
Printed  Books/  he  makes  a  very  interesting  sug- 
gestion why  Caxton's  types  show  no  resemblance 
to  those  used  at  Cologne.  In  the  interval  between 
Caxton's  learning  the  art  at  Cologne  and  his  begin- 

1  <  William  Caxton.'  By  E.  Gordon  Duff.  Chicago,  the  Caxton 
Club.  4to,  pp.  1 1 8. 
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ning  to  practise  it  at  Bruges,  printers  had  begun  to 
work  in  Utrecht,  Alost,  and  Louvain. 

If  Caxton  required  any  practical  assistance  in  the  cutting 
or  casting  of  type,  or  the  preparation  of  a  press,  he  would 
naturally  turn  to  the  printers  nearest  to  him — Thierry 
Martens  with  John  of  Westphalia  at  Alost,  or  to  John 
Veldener  or  John  of  Westphalia  (who  had  moved  from 
Alost  in  1474)  at  Louvain. 

If  Caxton  was  assisted  by  any  outside  printer  in  the 
preparation  of  his  type,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that 
printer  was  John  Veldener  of  Louvain.  Veldener  was 
matriculated  at  Louvain  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  July 
3Oth,  1473.  In  August,  1474,  in  an  edition  of  the  c  Con- 
solatio  Peccatorum '  of  Jacobus  de  Theramo,  printed  by 
him,  there  is  a  prefatory  letter,  addressed  *  Johanni  Vel- 
dener, artis  impressoriae  magistro,'  showing  that  he  was  at 
at  that  time  a  printer.  He  was  also,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
a  typefounder,  and  in  1475  ne  ma-de  use  of  a  type  in  many 
respects  identical  with  one  used  by  Caxton.  In  body  they 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  in  most  of  the  letters  they  are 
to  all  appearance  identical ;  and  the  fact  of  their  making 
their  appearance  about  the  same  time  in  the c  Lectura  super 
institutionibus '  of  Angelus  de  Aretio,  printed  by  Vel- 
dener at  Louvain,  and  in  the  c  Quatre  derrenieres  Choses,' 
printed  at  Bruges  by  Caxton,  would  certainly  appear  to 
point  to  some  connection  between  the  two  printers. 

To  prevent  these  extracts,  taken  apart  from  their 
context,  being  misunderstood,  it  is  perhaps  advis- 
able to  quote  also  Mr.  Duff's  next  sentence:  'Fur- 
nished with  a  press  and  two  founts  of  type,  both  of 
the  West  Flanders  kind,  and  cut  in  imitation  of  the 
ordinary  bookhand,  William  Caxton  and  Colard 
Mansion  started  on  their  career  as  printers.'  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  Veldener 
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in  any  way  took  the  place  in  Caxton's  house  as- 
signed by  Blades  to  Mansion ;  but  that  Caxton  and 
Mansion,  who  were  both  taking  up  a  new  craft, 
may  very  well  have  obtained  some  initial  help  from 
Veldener,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  type. 

Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Duff  every 
now  and  then  throws  a  stone  at  that  '  well-known 
writer  of  romantic  bibliography,'  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  Spencer  (now 
the  Rylands)  copy  of  the  '  Game  and  Pleye  of  the 
Chesse,'  he  shows  that  Dibdin  was  guiltless  of  the 
rather  shady  transaction  by  which  the  Caxtons  be- 
longing to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  were 
obtained  for  Althorpe.  The  purchase,  it  seems, 
was  carried  out  by  Edwards,  the  bookseller,  and 
a  letter  from  Lord  Spencer  to  Dibdin  is  still  in 
existence,  in  which  he  describes  the  new  Caxtons 
he  had  acquired,  but  without  informing  him  as  to 
through  whom  or  from  what  source  they  had  come. 
Naturally,  Dibdin  set  himself  to  find  out,  and  soon 
after  raided  Lincoln  on  his  own  account,  the  cata- 
logue of  his  purchases,  entitled  '  A  Lincoln  Nose- 
gay,' being  the  result.  But  it  was  his  noble  patron 
who  showed  him  the  way  to  the  larder,  though  it 
is  but  fair  to  own  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  the  sinfulness  of  persuading  deans  and 
canons  thus  to  part  with  property  left  in  their  trust 
was  very  lightly  regarded. 

Mr.  Duff  raises  another  interesting  point  by 
quoting  from  the  preface  to  Robert  Copland's 
translation  of  c  King  Apolyn  of  Tyre,'  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1510.  Copland,  who  was 
an  assistant  of  De  Worde's,  thus  writes : 
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My  worshipful  master  Wynken  de  Worde,  having  a 
little  book  of  an  ancient  history  of  a  kyng,  sometyme 
reigning  in  the  countree  of  Thyre  called  Appolyn,  con- 
cernynge Jhis  malfortunes  and  peryllous  adventures  right 
espouventables,  bryefly  compyled  and  pyteous  for  to  here, 
the  which*boke  I  Robert  Coplande  have  me  applyed  for  to 
translate  out  of  the  Frensshe  language  into  our  maternal 
Englysshe  tongue  at  the  exhortacion  of  my  forsayd  mayster 
accordynge  dyrectly  to  myn  audlor,  gladly  followynge  the 
trace  of  my  mayster  Caxton,  begynnynge  with  small  storyes 
and  pamfletes  and  so  to  other. 

Copland's  English  is  not  very  clear,  but  Mr. 
Duff  construes  this  as  a  statement  that  Caxton  had 
begun  printing  with  '  small  storyes  and  pamfletes,' 
and  he  recalls  how  the  first  Scottish  printer,  An- 
drew Myllar,  while  preparing  for  the  publication 
of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  which  was  issued  at 
Edinburgh  in  1509-10,  published  in  1508  a  series 
of  small  pamphlets,  consisting  of  stories  and  poems 
by  Dunbar,  Chaucer,  and  others.  In  the  same  way, 
we  may  note,  many  foreign  printers  printed  a 
Donatus  or  an  Almanac  substantially  as  an  adver- 
tisement, before  issuing  any  large  book,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  handful  of  little  pamphlets 
of  which  the  Cambridge  University  Library  pos- 
sesses the  unique  copies  (some  of  which  it  is  just 
now  most  commendably  issuing  in  photographic 
facsimile)  are  really  the  earliest  Caxtons  printed  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand  Caxton  had  already 
printed  three  fairly  large  books  at  Bruges,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  Copland's  words  can  be  applied 
to  printing  instead  of  to  translating,  despite  the  fact 
that  while  they  may  have  been  true  as  regards  the 
former,  with  respect  to  translation  we  know  that 
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they  were  erroneous.  The  present  writer's  belief 
has  long  been  that  Caxton,  on  taking  possession  of 
his  premises  at  Westminster  at  Michaelmas,  1476, 
as  soon  as  he  got  things  shipshape,  started  the 
'  Didtes  and  Sayenges  of  the  Philosophres  '  on  one 
press  and  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales '  on  another, 
the  little  books  now  at  Cambridge  being  printed  as 
soon  as  the  first  press  was  free  from  the  c  Diftes,' 
while  the  c  Canterbury  Tales  '  (a  much  larger  work) 
was  still  occupying  the  second.  Mr.  Duff  would 
reverse  the  order  of  the  small  quartos  and  the 
'  Di£tes,'  and  though  we  doubt  if  any  confirmation 
of  this  hypothesis  can  be  obtained  from  Copland's 
words,  it  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the 
other. 

As  regards  Caxton's  now  well-known  advertise- 
ment, '  If  it  plese  ony  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to 
bye  ony  pyes  of  two  and  thre  comemoracions  of 
Salisburi  use,'  Mr.  Duff  tells  a  story  which  shows 
how  even  great  scholars  can  err  when  they  rashly 
attempt  emendation,  for  it  was  no  less  a  master  than 
Henry  Bradshaw  who  suggested  in  a  letter  to  Blades 
that  the  word  '  pyes  '  must  really  be  c  copyes.'  By 
a  curious  chance  there  was  room  after  the  word 
c  ony,'  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  for 
two  letters,  and  the  existence  of  the'SarumOrdinale' 
(otherwise  called  a  Direftorium,  Pica,  or  Pye),  was 
at  that  time  unknown.  But  the  suggestion  will 
abide  as  one  more  warning  against  conjectural 
emendations,  when  they  seem  most  easy  and  ob- 
vious. This  is  a  lesson  which  everyone  has  to  learn 
for  himself,  and  as  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Duff's  story 
against  Bradshaw  it  is  perhaps  only  seemly  to  cap 
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it  with  the  confession  that  in  one  of  the  first  reviews 
in  the  old  series  of  this  magazine,  that  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Ellis's  Kelmscott  edition  of  the  *•  Golden  Legend/ 
it  was  the  present  writer  who  made  the  rash  sug- 
gestion that  in  the  story  of  Judith  a  phrase  about 
the  '  myes '  coming  forth  from  their  holes,  was 
surely  a  misprint  for  '  enemyes.'  As  the  Vulgate  in 
Judith  xiv,  12,  reads,  '  quoniam  egressi  mures  de 
cavernis  suis  ausi  sunt  provocare  nos  ad  proelium,' 
and  'myes'  is  the  Middle-English  spelling  of 'mice' 
this  was  distinctly  unlucky,  but  the  revelation  of 
the  identity  of  the  reviewer  helped  me  to  console 
Mr.  Ellis  himself  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  I 
caught  him  out  in  making  yet  a  third  of  these 
brilliant  emendations  in  his  Kelmscott  c  Herrick/ 
and  as  this  was  detected  before  it  was  too  late,  I  was 
rewarded  with  a  copy  of  the  book. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  books  printed  in  the  years 
1480-1483,  Mr.  Duff  has  another  useful  note  on 
the  '  Servitium  de  Visitatione  Beatae  Mariae  Vir- 
ginis,'  which  he  gives  reasons  for  thinking  to  have 
been  always  wrongly  described. 

All  that  now  remains  of  it  are  seven  leaves  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  last  being  blank,  and  the  whole  book  was 
considered  to  have  consisted  of  a  quire  of  eight  leaves,  the 
first  being  wanting.  The  Servitium  was  a  special  service 
intended  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Breviary  and  Missal. 
The  Pope  had  announced  it  in  1390,  but  it  was  not  until 
1480  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  from  the 
Prolocutor  a  proposal  to  order  the  observance  of  July  2nd 
as  a  fixed  feast  of  the  Visitation,  c  sub  more  duplicis  festi 
secundum  usum  Sarum,  cum  pleno  servitio.' 

The  book,  Mr.  Duff  points  out,  would  thus  con- 
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tain  the  full  service  for  the  day  itself,  the  special 
parts  for  the  week-days  following  (except  the  fourth, 
which  was  the  Octave  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  and 
the  service  for  the  Octave.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  principal  service,  which  would  have  occupied  a 
considerable  space,  is  wanting,  so  that  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  book  consisted  originally  of  at 
least  two  quires,  or  sixteen  leaves. 

In  dealing  with  Caxton's  latest  period  (1487- 
1491),  Mr.  Duff  suggests  that  besides  the  '  Sarum 
Missal '  printed  for  him  by  Guillaume  Maynial,  in 
connection  with  which  he  first  used  his  well-known 
device,  Caxton  may  have  employed  the  same  Paris 
printer  to  print  for  him  another  Sarum  service 
book,  a  4  Legenda.5  Odd  leaves  of  such  a  book,  for 
the  most  part  rescued  from  bindings,  are  preserved 
in  different  libraries,  and  as  these  agree  in  type,  the 
number  of  lines  and  size  of  the  page  with  the 
Missal  printed  by  Maynial,  they  probably  proceeded 
from  the  same  press.  Having  thus  added  another 
to  the  books  published  by  Caxton,  Mr.  Duff  hazards 
the  further  suggestion  that  it  was  probably  copies 
of  this  book  rather  than  of  his  translation  of  the 
'Aurea  Legenda'  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  that 
Caxton  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law,  and  to  the 
churchwardens  of  Saint  Margaret's.  His  reason  for 
this  is  the  very  cogent  one  that  if  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  Caxton's  second  edition  of  the 
'  Golden  Legend '  were  still  unsold  as  late  as  1496, 
as  we  know  was  the  case  with  these  Legends,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  would 
have  printed  the  third  edition  soon  after  Caxton's 
death.  Even  in  1498,  when  the  fourth  edition  of 
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the  '  Golden  Legend  '  was  produced,  the  c  Legends ' 
had  not  yet  been  sold  out,  and  it  seems  highly  likely 
therefore  that  they  should  be  identified  with  the 
'  Sarum  Legenda,'  presumably  printed  for  Caxton 
by  Maynial,  instead  of  with  the  '  Golden  Legend ' 
which  thus  went  on  being  reprinted. 

The  Committee  of  the  Caxton  Club  has  treated 
Mr.  Duff  liberally  in  the  matter  of  illustrations, 
and  his  twenty-five  plates  are  all  well  chosen  and 
well  reproduced.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
them  are  two  leaves  from  the  manuscript  of  Caxton's 
translation  of  the  '  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  '  which 
ends  with  the  formal  colophon : 

Translated  and  fynysshed  by  me  William  Caxton  at 
Westmestre  the  xxij  day  of  Apryll,  the  yere  of  our  lord 
M.  iiijc.  iiijxx.  and  the  xx  yere  of  the  Regne  of  Kyng 
Edward  the  fourth. 

Pepys  bought  the  manuscript  at  au6Hon,  and 
it  is  now  preserved  with  the  rest  of  his  collection 
at  Magdalene  College  Cambridge.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  the  introduction  to  the  c  Golden  Legend  '  as '  The 
xv  bookes  of  Metamorphoses  in  whiche  been  con- 
teyned  the  fablys  of  Ovyde,'  and  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  Caxton  printed  it  and  that  the  whole 
edition  was  thumbed  to  pieces,  a  fate  which  other 
of  Caxton's  popular  books,  such  as  the  '  Charles  the 
Great '  and  the  '  Morte  d'Arthur,'  only  narrowly 
escaped.  The  Pepys  manuscript  is  carefully  written, 
most  probably  for  presentation,  and  possibly,  Mr. 
Duff  would  persuade  us,  by  Caxton  himself.  We 
can  hardly  imagine,  however,  that  the  translator 
himself  would  have  been  able  to  write  so  neatly  as 
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this  without  a  rough  copy,  and  if  a  rough  copy 
were  made,  so  busy  a  man — who  had  already,  some 
years  earlier,  complained  £  my  penne  is  worne,  myn 
hand  wery  and  not  stedfast,  myn  eyen  dimmed  with 
overmoche  lokyng  on  the  whit  paper' — would  have 
had  little  temptation  to  betake  himself  once  more 
to  the  work  of  a  professional  copyist. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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|O  doubt  as  the  result  of  the  fashion 
set  by  the  king,  the  later  seventeenth 
century  witnessed  many  advances  in 
bibliography  and  catalogue  making 
in  France.  Louis  XIV  augmented 
the  Bibiiotheque  du  Roi  to  an  extent  undreamed  of 
by  his  predecessors,  although  some  of  those  had  be- 
stowed numbers  of  priceless  manuscripts,  and,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  press,  many  printed  volumes 
upon  it.  The  Royal  Library,  now  known,  after  its 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as  the  Bibiiotheque 
Nationale,  was  increased  during  this  reign  by  many 
large  and  valuable  collections,  some  purchased  and 
others  acquired  by  less  costly  but  more  ques- 
tionable means.  Amongst  them  was  that  of  Raphael 
Trichet,  better  known  as  Dufresne.  He  appears  to 
have  been  completely  forgotten  in  the  two  and  a 
half  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  his  death; 
nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  to  which 
he  laid  himself  open,  his  services  to  bibliography 
were  considerable. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  '  avocat  au  parlement,'  and 
was  born  in  the  April  of  1611,  in  the  troublous 
times  that  preceded  the  illustrious  reign  of  the 
4  Grand  Monarch.'  Fortunately  his  father  early 
perceived  the  capacities  of  the  young  Raphael,  and 
after  a  careful  training  at  home,  sent  him,  in  a  lucky 
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hour,  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  society  of  savants  and 
artists,  he  quickly  acquired  an  extensive,  and,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  a  very  valuable  knowledge  of 
books  and  coins  and  medals. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Gaston  d'Orleans;  and  the  Due  attached 
him  to  his  own  service.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  antiquities, 
curios,  and  the  objects  of  art  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  connoisseur,  to  increase  the  collection  of  his 
noble  patron.  This  was  the  favourite  method  with 
the  c  fashionables '  of  the  time,  to  augment  a  col- 
leftion  of  any  kind,  and  was  still  more  largely 
followed  by  Colbert,  with  whom  Raphael  came 
later  in  contact. 

Trichet  was  not  long  content  with  this,  how- 
ever ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  we  find  him 
'  corredteur  '  of  the  royal  press,  under  the  direction 
of  Sublet-Desnoyers.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  greatly  in  love  with  the  work ;  and  when, by  the 
death  of  Naude,  the  opening  occurred,  he  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  a  return  to  his  old  work,  and 
became  'bibliothecaire'  to  Christine,  Queen  of  Swe- 
den. The  position  seems  to  have  combined  the 
duties  of  librarian  with  those  of  general  adviser  in 
literature  and  art.  It  is  unfortunate  that  while  in 
the  Queen's  service  he  should  have  been  accused  of 
betraying  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him.  But 
the  evidence  appears  to  be  far  from  conclusive,  and 
at  this  late  date  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to 
rake  up  discreditable  rumours  for  the  possible 
pleasure  of  disproving  them.  The  employment  was 
certainly  more  to  his  taste  than  his  connection  with 
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the  King's  press  could  have  been.  While  in  Chris- 
tine's company  he  visited  Rome  and  the  chief  cities 
of  Italy  for  the  first  time;  always  on  the  outlook 
for  curios  of  every  description.  He  came  back 
with  many  books  '  rares  et  curieux.'  In  faft,  there 
is  rather  more  than  a  suspicion  that  he  was  more 
at  home  among  his  books  than  among  c  objets  d'art,' 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  medals  and  coins. 
Death  surprised  him  at  an  unfinished  labour  of  love. 
His  '  Histoire  de  1'ile  de  Crete,  illustree  par  les 
medailles,'  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant work  he  had  undertaken:  and  in  spite  of 
the  time  and  trouble  expended  upon  it,  he  left  it 
unfinished. 

The  catalogue  he  has  left  of  his  own  personal 
library  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  place  in  a  history 
of  bibliography.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted to  study,  and  it  is  to  this  same  period  that 
we  owe  the  catalogue,  although  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  printed  till  after  his  death. 

He  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  an  author.  His  works  embraced  various 
topics,  though  most  of  them  were  on  the  kindred 
subjedts  of  art  and  antiquities.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  his  efforts  was  a  life  of  Leonard  de  Vinci,  which, 
with  a  somewhat  similar  '  Vie  de  L.  B.  Alberti,' 
was  included  in  the  c  Trattato  della  Pittura/  Like 
many  other  litterateurs  before  him  he  translated 
^Esop  and  the  other  favourite  fabulists;  but  unlike 
many  of  the  others,  Trichet's  edition  was  remark- 
able for  its  illustrations.  It  was  reprinted  as  late 
as  1743;  but  this  issue  was  inferior  to  the  editio 
princeps  in  its  most  important  point.  This  by  no 
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means  completes  the  list  of  his  works.  A  brief  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  remainder  will  show  the  breadth 
of  his  taste:  '  Epistola  ad  Petrum  Sequinum,'  re- 
printed in  1665;  a  work  on  Greek  antiquities;  and 
another,  c  De  rerum  italicarum  scriptoribus,'  de- 
tached portions  only  of  which  were  published. 

Trichet  died  on  the  I4th  of  June,  1661,  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  and  in  the  following  year  his  library, 
consisting  of  about  10,000  works  of  the  most 
diverse  character,  the  result  of  the  life-time  search 
of  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  was  acquired  by  Colbert 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  library  of  the  King. 

Although  Trichet's  was  not  by  any  means  the 
first  classified  catalogue,  it  was  so  much  an  improve- 
ment on  many  previous  attempts  of  private  in- 
dividuals that  it  deserves  careful  attention;  at  all 
events,  such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  im- 
pression produced  by  its  publication.  Many  features 
that  have  been  introduced  as  new  in  modern  cata- 
logues were  foreshadowed  in  it;  and  it  is,  as  an 
authority  of  much  later  date  states,  c  curieux  et 
merite  d'etre  conserve/  This  critic,  who  wrote 
with  the  experience  of  another  century,  declares 
that  the  classes  are  badly  arranged,  and  the  number 
of  printer's  errors  very  large.  But  much  of  this 
criticism  may  be  credited  to  the  improved  and 
more  enlightened  methods  of  classification  of  that 
date;  and  some  of  this  increased  enlightenment  may 
even  be  the  outcome  of  Trichet's  own  experiments. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  typographical  errors. 
They  are  astounding,  when  the  author's  connection 
with  the  imprimerie  royale  is  remembered.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  phenomenon  can  be  explained, 
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is  by  supposing  that  the  catalogue  was  not  prepared 
for  the  press  before  Trichet  died. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
the  *  star  of  fashion,'  of  any  note,  was  completed  in 
1622,  and  contained  entries  of  some  6,000  volumes, 
many  of  which  were  manuscript.  Some  twenty 
years  after  the  publication"  of  the  catalogue  of 
Trichet,  when  the  King's  library  numbered  some 
70,000  volumes,  Clement  produced  a  catalogue  that 
has  remained  the  base-model  ever  since.  Shortly 
afterwards  great  improvements  took  place  in  the 
catalogues  of  less  important  collections,  a  striking 
example  being  that  of  the  '  Bibliothecae  Bente- 
sianae.'  The  arrangement  of  Dufresne's  catalogue, 
which  in  point  of  time  came  between  the  earlier 
and  later  catalogues  of  the  King's  library,  shows 
something  of  the  inexperience  of  the  amateur,  and 
the  numberless  errors  of  the  press  militate  against 
its  usefulness  and  historic  value.  Roughly  there 
are  ten  classes  with  a  clumsy  attempt  to  intro- 
duce numerous  sub-divisions.  In  addition,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  vague  idea  of  arranging 
some  of  the  books  according  to  size  on  the  shelves; 
but  without  knowing  the  exigencies  of  the  space  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  was  successful. 

The  first  class  may  be  described  as  'Theology.' 
There  is  no  system  of  lettering,  but  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  it  may  be  designated  '  A.'  '  B  '  is  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  '  C'  is  Philosophy,  including 
Natural  History.  Bibliography,  Essays  and  Por- 
traits are  all  included  in  '  D.'  '  E '  embraces 
Triumphs  and  Funeral  Orations,  etc.  *  F  '  is  de- 
scribed as  Rerum  Gallicarum,  etc.  *  G '  as  His- 
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panicarum  scriptores.  Then  follow  other  classes  on 
India  and  Italy,  and  one  on  Mathematics,  with  a 
copious  appendix. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  classification  is  a 
scheme  devised  for  a  particular  collection  of  books, 
and  is  not  in  any  way  a  system  of  classification  of 
knowledge  or  of  literature  in  general.  But  it  is  of 
considerable  interest  as  the  embodiment  of  a  prac- 
tical man's  idea  of  a  practical  catalogue  in  the  year 
1660. 

A.  J.   PHILIP. 
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UCH  to  the  wrath  of  Coleridge,  no 
less  a  person  than  Wordsworth,  in  at 
least  one  passage  of  his  writings,  lent 
his  authority  to  the  myth,  so  devoutly 
believed  by  Teutonic  professors,  that 
Shakespeare,  if  not  made  in  Germany,  was  certainly 
discovered  there.  In  the  c  Essay  Supplementary 
to  the  Preface'  of  the  Poems  of  1815,  he  writes: 

The  Germans  only,  of  foreign  nations,  are  approaching 
towards  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  what  he  is.  In  some 
respects  they  have  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  poet ;  for  among  us  it  is  a  current,  I 
might  say,  an  established  opinion  that  Shakespeare  is  justly 
praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to  be  ca  wild  irregular 
genius  in  whom  great  faults  are  compensated  by  great 
beauties/  How  long  may  it  be  before  this  misconception 
passes  away,  and  it  becomes  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  judgment  of  Shakespeare  in  the  selection  of  his  ma- 
terials and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  made  them, 
heterogeneous  as  they  often  are,  constitute  a  unity  of  their 
own  and  contribute  all  to  one  great  end,  is  not  less  admir- 
able than  his  imagination,  his  invention,  and  his  intuitive 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Like  Wordsworth's  similar  dicftum  that  'the 
poems  of  Milton  were  little  heard  of  till  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  publication,' 
this  passage  is  not  particularly  well-informed.  It 
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may  be  granted  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  from 
the  publication  of  Rymer's  '  Short  View  of  Tragedy/ 
insistence  on  '  Shakespeare's  wildness  and  irregu- 
larity '  was  a  critical  commonplace,  which  the 
greater  critics  rather  evaded  than  direclly  attacked. 
The  golden  dream  of  the  Elizabethan  era  had  faded, 
and  while  the  reaction  was  at  its  height,  it  was  im- 
possible that  even  Shakespeare  could  be  praised 
without  some  reference  to  his  negleft  of  the  canons 
of  art  then  fashionable.  But  the  great  men,  like 
Dryden  and  Pope,  had  already  contrived  to  praise 
Shakespeare  as  splendidly  as  he  has  ever  been  praised 
since.  As  the  romantic  revival  gathered  force  with 
the  progress  of  the  century,  there  was  a  whole- 
hearted appreciation  of  his  art,  till  with  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  Schlegel  had  be- 
gun to  lefture,  allusions  to  the c  wild  irregular  genius' 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.  Wordsworth  condemned 
the  English  critics  by  contrasting  German  appre- 
ciation under  the  influences  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment with  English  c  Augustan '  cavilling.  Not 
merely  had  Coleridge  anticipated  Schlegel,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Hazlitt  (a  by  no  means  over- 
partial  witness),  but  in  the  famous  essay  of  William 
Farmer  on  the  c  Learning  of  Shakespeare,'  published 
in  1767,  and  in  Maurice  Morgann's  study  of  Fal- 
staff  ten  years  later,  English  criticism  had  already 
shelved  the  apologies  which  weary  the  modern 
reader  so  often  in  the  older  criticisms. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  well  known.  The  object  of 
the  present  paper  is  to  furnish  a  small  contribution 
in  proof  that  however  the  lesser  Augustan  critics 
may  have  belittled  Shakespeare,  English  readers 
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showed  their  appreciation  of  his  greatness  by  steadily 
reading  him,  whereas  it  was  not  until  1762  that  his 
works  were  accessible  in  a  German  translation.  The 
point,  no  doubt,  has  been  brought  out  bibliographic- 
ally.  It  is  often  said  that  both  Ben  Jonson  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  as  popular  as  Shake- 
speare, yet  there  were  four  folio  editions  of  Shake- 
speare printed  in  the  seventeenth  century  against 
two  each  of  the  others.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
one  great  edition  of  Shakespeare  followed  closely 
in  the  wake  of  another.  He  was  edited  in  turn  by 
all  the  leading  men  of  letters.  By  the  time  the  first 
German  translation  appeared  in  1762  (it  had  been 
preceded  in  1746  by  a  French  version  often  of  the 
plays)  textual  criticism  in  England  had  become  an 
established  thing.  Johnson,  with  his  admiration  of 
the  First  Folio,  and  Capell,  with  his  appreciation 
of  the  Quartos,  were  already  preparing  their  texts. 
Excellent  as  is  the  work  done  in  the  '  Century  of 
Praise '  and  Shakespeare  Allusion  Books,  it  is  far 
outweighed  by  this  practical,  concrete  testimony  of 
the  printed  editions. 

Moreover,  these  editions  were  not  only  pub- 
lished ;  they  were  also  read.  And  this  is  the  point 
which  it  is  here  hoped  to  bring  out  more  thoroughly 
than  has  yet  been  done.  The  writers  of  the  '  Spec- 
tator '  were  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their 
time  to  anticipate  Schlegel,  or  his  much  greater 
contemporary  Coleridge,  in  purely  aesthetic  critic- 
ism, though  their  miniatures  of  Malvolio,  Falstaff, 
and  Caliban  are  perfecT:  delineations.  It  may  be 
easily  shown,  however,  that  not  only  were  they 
steeped  in  Shakespeare,  but  that  they  could  allude 
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freely  to  his  plays  in  the  certainty  that  the  educated, 
though  not  necessarily  learned,  audience  to  which 
they  appealed  would  appreciate  their  allusions 
without  trouble  or  difficulty.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  through  the  eight  volumes  of  the  '  Spectator ' 
without  being  struck  with  the  many  references  to 
him.  There  is  no  essay  dealing  with  any  one  play 
like  the  essays  on  Milton  and  *  Paradise  Lost/  But 
Shakespeare  lives  in  every  page  relating  to  the  drama, 
to  art,  imagination,  and  poetry.  Such  papers,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence,  teem  with  quota- 
tions from  his  works.  Let  us  see  how  they  are 
introduced. 

The  old  maid,  who  had  happily  arrived'at  c  that 
state  of  tranquility  which  few  people  envy,'  reads 
the  c  Railleries '  upon  the  sex  without  provocation. 
She  can  say  with  Hamlet:  '  Man  delights  not  me, 
nor  woman  neither.'  (217.) 

In  No.  245  Mr.  Spectator  indulges  in  a  little 
self  praise  on  the  ground  that 

The  Man  who  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the 
Follies  of  the  World,  or  as  Shakespear  expresses  it,  c  hack- 
ney'd  in  the  Ways  of  Men/  may  here  find  a  Picture  of 
its  Follies  and  Extravagancies.  (245.) 

A  correspondent  writes: 

Notwithstanding  which,,,!  am  what^ Shakespear  calls  :  CA 
fellow  of  no  Mark  or  Likelihood ; '  which  makes  me 
understand  the  more  fully,  that  since  the  regular  Methods 
of  making  Friends  and  a  fortune!  ibyi  the  mere  Force  of  a 
Profession  is  so  very  slow  and  uncertain,  a  Man  should 
take  all  reasonable  Opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good 
Acquaintance,  to  court  that  Time  and  Chance  which  is  said 
to  happen  to  every  man.  (360.) 
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No.  395  begins 

c  Beware  of  the  Ides  of  March/  said  the  Roman  Augur 
to  Julius  Caesar:  Beware  of  the  Month  of  May,  says  the 
British  Spectator  to  his  fair  Countrywoman.  The  Caution 
of  the  first  was  unhappily  neglected,  and  Caesar's  Con- 
fidence cost  him  his  life. 

Mr.  Spectator  complains  that: 

The  most  irksom  Conversation  of  all  others  I  have  met 
in  the  Neighbourhood,  has  been  among  two  or  three  of 
your  Travellers,  who  have  overlooked  Men  and  Manners, 
and  have  passed  through  France  and  Italy  with  the  same 
Observation  that  the  Carriers  and  Stage-coachmen  do 
through  Great  Britain:  that  is,  their  Stops  and  Stages  have 
been  regulated  according  to  the  Liquor  they  have  met  with 
in  their  Passage.  They  indeed  remember  the  Names  of 
abundance  of  Places,  with  the  particular  Fineries  of  certain 
Churches:  But  their  distinguishing  Mark  is  certain  Pretti- 
nesses  of  certain  Foreign  Languages,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  could  have  better  express'd  in  their  own.  The  En- 
tertainment of  these  fine  Observers,  Shakespeare  has  de- 
scribed to  consist 

c  In  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  River  Po.' 

And  then  concludes  with  a  sigh  : 

c  Now  this  is  worshipful  Society.'    (474.) 

To  the  man  who  could  give  no  reliable  informa- 
tion, yet  believed  he  knew  everything  because  he 
was  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Spectator  listens  with  the 
same  greediness  as  Shakespeare  describes  in  the 
following  lines: 

I  saw  a  Smith  stand  on  his  Hammer,  thus 

With  open  Mouth  swallowing  a  Taylor's  News.    (521.) 
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For  the  Set  of  genteel,  good-natured  Youths  who 
could  form  a  little  Academy,  he  suggests  the  recita- 
tion of  a  beautiful  Part  of  a  Poem  or  Oration,  or  the 
afting  of  a  Scene  of  Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our  own 
Shakespear.  The  cause  of  Milo  might  again  be 
pleaded  before  more  favourable  Judges,  Caesar  a 
second  time  be  taught  to  tremble,  and  another  race 
of  Athenians  be  afresh  enraged  at  the  Ambition  of 
another  Philip  (230). 

In  speaking  of  puns,  he  writes: 

The  greatest  Authors,  in  their  most  serious  Works, 
made  frequent  use  of  Puns.  The  Sermons  of  Bishop  An- 
drews, and  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespear,  are  full  of  them. 
The  sinner  was  punned  into  Repentance  by  the  former,  as 
in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  Hero 
weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  Lines  together.  (61.) 

In  No.  40,  Mr.  Speftator  finds  himself  obliged  to 
protest  against  the  alterations  and  adaptations  which 
the  aftor  and  manager  thought  fit  to  put  on  the 
stage. 

King  Lear  is  an  admirable  Tragedy  of  the  kind,  as 
Shakespear  wrote  it :  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to 
the  chimerical  Notion  of  Poetical  Justice,  in  my  humble 
Opinion,  it  has  lost  half  its  Beauty. 

In  his  description  of  the  new  trappings  for  the 
play-house,  he  says  they  have: 

A  violent  Storm  locked  up  in  a  great  Chest,  that  is  de- 
signed for  'The  Tempest.'  Mr.  Rymer's  Edgar  is  to  fall 
in  Snow  at  the  next  acting  of  'King  Lear,'  in  order  to 
heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate  the  Distress  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Prince :  and  to  serve  by  way  of  Decoration  to  a 
Piece  which  that  great  Critick  has  written  against.  (592.) 
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Had  the  surprising  Mr.  L y  been  content  with  the 

Employment  of  refining  upon  Shakespear's  Points  and 
Quibbles  (for  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  super- 
lative Genius)  and  now  and  then  penning  a  Catch  or  a 
Ditty,  instead  of  inditing  Odes,  and  Sonnets,  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Bon  Gout  in  the  Pit  would  never  have  been  put 
to  all  that  Grimace  in  damning  the  Frippery  of  State,  the 
Poverty  and  Languor  of  Thought,  the  unnatural  Wit,  and 
inartificial  Structure  of  his  Dramas.  (396.) 

A  correspondent  hears  a  young  divine  using  one 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons: 

In  short,  he  added  and  curtailed  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  vexed  me:  inasmuch  that  I  could  not  forbear  thinking 
(what,  I  confess,  I  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  in  so 
holy  a  Place)  that  this  young  Spark  was  as  justly  blame- 
able  as  Bullock  or  Penkethman  when  they  mend  a  noble 
Play  of  Shakespear  or  Johnson.  Pray,  Sir,  take  this  unto 
your  Consideration:  and  if  we  must  be  entertained  with  the 
works  of  any  of  these  men,  desire  these  Gentlemen  to  give 
them  us  as  they  find  them.  (539.) 

The  criticisms  upon  Shakespeare  are  but  few:  it 
is  curious  to  find  in  one  of  them  Shakespeare  and 
Lee  associated  together  as  leading  dramatists,  since 
the  latter  is  a  forgotten  name  in  this  day. 

The  Judgment  of  a  Poet  very  much  discovers  itself  in 
shunning  the  common  Roads  of  Expression,  without  falling 
into  such  ways  of  Speech  as  may  seem  stiff  and  unnatural; 
he  must  not  swell  into  a  false  Sublime,  by  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  other  Extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  Aeschylus, 
and  sometimes  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  Fault;  among 
the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statius;  and  among  our  own 
countrymen,  Shakespear  and  Lee.  In  these  Authors  the 
Affectation  of  Greatness  often  hurts  the  Perspicuity  of  the 
Stile,  as  in  many  others  the  Endeavour  after  Perspicuity 
prejudices  its  Greatness.  (285.) 
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I  must  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  when  our  Thoughts 
are  great  and  just,  they  are  often  obscured  by  the  sounding 
Phrases,  hard  Metaphors,  and  forced  Expressions  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  Shakespear  is  often  very  faulty  in  this 
particular.  (39.) 

In  a  paper  on  Hamlet  we  read: 

It  may  not  be  inacceptable  to  the  Reader  to  see  how 
Sophocles  has  conducted  a  Tragedy  under  the  like  delicate 
circumstances.  Orestes  was  in  the  same  Condition  with 
Hamlet  in  Shakespeare,  his  Mother  having  murdered  his 
Father,  and  taken  Possession  of  his  Kingdom  in  Conspiracy 
with  the  Adulterer.  That  young  Prince  therefore,  being 
determined  to  revenge  his  Father's  Death  upon  those  who 
filled  his  Throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beautiful  Stratagem 
into  his  Mother's  Apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill  her. 
But  because  such  a  Spectacle  would  have  been  too  shocking 
for  the  Audience,  this  dreadful  Resolution  is  executed  be- 
hind the  scenes.  (44.) 

This  criticism  is  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark. 
Shakespeare  does  not  make  the  queen-mother  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  or  even  an  accessory  to 
the  crime.  In  anothet  paper  we  are  told  : 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  Ancient  or  Modern 
Story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne,  Wife 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Mother  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  Library  as  written 
by  her  own  Hand.  Shakespear  himself  could  not  have 
made  her  talk  in  a  Strain  so  suitable  to  her  Condition  and 
Character.  (397.) 

The  beautiful  description  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
paper  dealing  with  critics  is  unequalled: 

Our  inimitable  Shakespear  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  these  rigid  Criticks.  Who  would  not  rather 
read  one  of  his  Plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single  Rule  of 
the  Stage  observed  than  any  Production  of  a  modern 
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Critick,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated.  Shake- 
spear  was  indeed  born  with  all  the  Seeds  of  Poetry,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  Stone  in  Pyrrhus's  Ring,  which, 
as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Muses  in  the  Veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
Hand  of  Nature  without  any  Help  from  Art.  (592.) 

In  the  doings  of  the  '  Ugly  Club '  I  find  a  refer- 
ence to  FalstafF: 

When  there  happens  to  be  anything  ridiculous  in  a 
Visage,  and  the  Owner  of  it  thinks  it  an  Aspect  of  Dignity, 
he  must  be  of  very  great  Quality  to  be  exempt  from 
Rallery.  The  best  Expedient  therefore  is  to  be  pleasant 
upon  himself.  Prince  Harry  and  FalstafF,  in  Shakespear, 
have  carried  the  Ridicule  upon  Fat  and  Lean  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  FalstafF  is  humorously  called  Woolsack,  Bed- 
presser,  and  Hill  of  Flesh :  Harry,  a  Starveling,  an  Elves- 
skin,  a  Sheath,  a  Bow-case,  and  a  Tuck.  There  is,  in 
several  Incidents  of  the  Conversation  between  them,  the 
Jest  still  kept  up  upon  the  Person.  (17.) 

He  is  also  regarded  as  a  hero  among  butts: 

The  Truth  of  it  is,  a  Man  is  not  qualified  for  a  Butt, 
who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  Wit  and  Vivacity,  even  in  the 
ridiculous  Side  of  his  Character.  A  stupid  Butt  is  only  fit 
for  the  Conversation  of  ordinary  People:  Men  of  Wit  re- 
quire one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself  in 
the  absurd  Part  of  his  Behaviour.  A  Butt  with  these 
Accomplishments  frequently  gets  the  Laugh  on  his  Side, 
and  turns  the  Ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks  him.  Sir 
John  FalstafF  was  an  hero  of  this  Species,  and  gives  a  good 
Description  of  himself  in  his  Capacity  of  a  Butt,  after  the 
following  Manner:  c  Men  of  all  Sorts  [says  that  merry 
Knight]  take  a  Pride  to  gird  at  me.  The  Brain  of  Man  is 
not  able  to  invent  anything  that  tends  to  Laughter  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  Witty 
in  myself,  but  the  Cause  that  Wit  is  in  other  Men.'  (47.) 
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There  are  other  references  to  be  quoted  from  the 
Comedies.  The  haughty  George  Powell,  who  has 
been  applauded  in  Timon  and  Lear,  hazards  his 
heroic  glory  when  he  appears  in  c  the  humbler 
condition  of  honest  Jack  Falstaff.'  (346.) 

The  English  composer  may  copy  out  of  the  Italian  Re- 
citative all  the  lulling  softness  and  dying  falls,  as  Shake- 
speare calls  them.  (29.) 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  matches  his  hounds  in 
order  to  obtain  a  complete  consort. 

Could  I  believe  my  Friend  had  ever  read  Shakespear,  I 
should  certainly  conclude  he  had  taken  the  Hint  from 
Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  (116.) 

One  correspondent  watches  a  country  girl  making 
so  many  odd  grimaces,  and  distorting  her  whole 
body  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  it  makes  him 
desirous  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  it.  He  finds 
her  small  sweetheart  is  wrestling  with  a  huge, 
brawny  fellow 

who  twirled  him  about,  and  shook  the  little  Man  so 
violently,  that  by  a  secret  Sympathy  of  Hearts  it  produced 
all  those  Agitations  in  the  Person  of  his  Mistress,  who  I 
daresay,  like  Coelia  in  Shakespear  on  the  same  occasion, 
could  have  Wished  herself  invisible  to  catch  the  strong 
Fellow  by  the  Leg!  (161.) 

Mrs.  Porter  obliged  another  correspondent  so 
much  c  in  the  exquisite  sense  she  seemed  to  have 
of  the  honourable  sentiments  and  noble  passions  in 
the  character  of  Hermione,'  that  she  promises  to 
'appear  in  her  behalf  at  a  comedy.'  (364.) 

The  criticism  on  Caliban  should  become  pro- 
verbial: 

VI.  B  B 
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It  shows  a  greater  Genius  in  Shakespear  to  have  drawn 
his  Calyban  than  his  Hotspur  or  Julius  Caesar.  The  one 
was  to  be  supplied  out  of  his  own  Imagination,  whereas 
the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  Tradition,  History, 
and  Observation.  (279.) 

The  analysis  of  Malvolio  is  perfe6l: 

He  [Malvolio]  has  Wit,  Learning,  and  Discernment, 
but  tempered  with  an  allay  of  Envy,  Self-love,  and  De- 
traction: Malvolio  turns  pale  at  the  Mirth  and  Good- 
humour  of  the  Company,  if  it  center  not  in  his  Person; 
he  grows  jealous  and  displeased  when  he  ceases  to  be  the 
only  Person  admired,  and  looks  upon  the  Commendations 
paid  to  another  as  a  Detraction  from  his  Merit,  and  an 
attempt  to  lessen  the  Superiority  he  affects;  but  by  this 
very  Method,  he  bestows  such  Praise  as  can  never  be  sus- 
pected of  Flattery.  His  Uneasiness  and  Distastes  are  so 
many  sure  and  certain  signs  of  another's  Title  to  that 
Glory  he  desires,  and  has  the  Mortification  to  find  himself 
not  possessed  of.  (238.) 

Mr.  Spectator  considers  the  English  the  best 
writers  of  what  Mr.  Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy  way 
of  writing ' — the  writing  which  deals  with  '  Fairies, 
Witches,  Magicians,  Demons,  and  departed  Spirits.' 

Among  the  English,  Shakespear  has  incomparably  ex- 
celled all  others.  That  noble  Extravagance  of  Fancy,  which 
he  had  in  so  great  Perfection,  thoroughly  qualified  him  to 
touch  this  weak  superstitious  Part  of  his  Reader's  Imagina- 
tion; and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  his  own 
Genius.  There  is  something  so  wild  and  yet  so  solemn  in 
the  Speeches  of  his  Ghosts,  Fairies,  and  Witches,  and  the 
like  Imaginary  Persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  tho'  we  have  no  Rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are  such  Beings  in  the 
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World  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should  talk  and  ad  as 
he  had  represented  them.    (419.) 

But  Mr.  Spectator  regards  Shakespeare  more  in 
the  light  of  the  dramatist  than  the  poet.  His 
tragedies  are  evidently  considered  as  his  highest 
work.  He  allows  that  many  of  Shakespeare's  and 
several  of  the  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity,  have 
ended  happily.  But  cmore  of  our  English  Tragedies 
have  succeeded,  in  which  the  Favourites  of  the 
Audience  sink  under  their  Calamities  than  those  in 
which  they  recover  themselves  out  of  them.' 
Othello  is  quoted  among  the  examples.  (40.) 

A  good  Poet  will  give  the  Reader  a  more  lively  Idea  of 
an  Army  or  a  Battle  in  a  Description,  than  if  he  actually 
saw  them  drawn  up  in  Squadrons  and  Battalions,  or  engaged 
in  the  Confusion  of  a  Fight.  Our  Minds  should  be  opened 
to  great  conceptions,  and  inflamed  with  glorious  Sentiments, 
by  what  the  Actor  speaks,  more  than  by  what  he  appears. 
Can  all  the  Trappings  or  Equipage  of  a  King  or  Hero  give 
Brutus  half  that  Pomp  and  Majesty  which  he  receives  from 
a  few  lines  in  Shakespear?  (42.) 

When  Will  Honeycombe  sees  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Titus  Gates  on  Mrs.  Truelove's  handkerchief, 
he  assures  her  he  should  be  c  made  as  uneasy  by  a 
Handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was/  (57.) 

A  traveller  recounts  his  conquest  of  a  very  pretty 
young  lady,  who  is  fascinated  by  the  story  of  his 
various  perils. 

The  young  Thing  was  wonderfully  charmed  with  one 
that  knew  the  World  so  well,  and  talked  so  fine:  with 
Desdemona,  all  her  Lover  said  affected  her;  If  was  strange, 
'twas  wondrous  strange.  (154.) 
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c  The  strongest  Things  are  in  danger  even  from 
the  weakest.'  Mr.  Spectator,  commenting  on  this 
Frontispiece,  observes: 

Into  what  tragical  Extravagancies  does  Shakespear  hurry 
Othello  upon  the  loss  of  an  Handkerchief  only?  and  what 
Barbarities  does  Desdemona  suffer  from  a  slight  Inadvert- 
ency in  regard  to  this  fatal  Trifle?  (485.) 

A  Comedian  who  had  gained  great  Reputation  in  Parts 
of  Humour,  told  me  that  he  had  a  mighty  Mind  to  act 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  fancied  that  he  should  succeed 
very  well  in  it,  if  he  could  strike  two  or  three  laughing 
Features  out  of  his  Face:  He  tried  the  Experiment,  but 
contracted  so  very  solid  a  Look  by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
will  be  fit  for  no  other  Part  hereafter  but  a  Timon  of  Athens, 
or  a  Mute  in  a  Funeral.  (599.) 

In  one  paper  he  considers  '  great  genius's': 

Among  great  Genius's  those  few  draw  the  Admiration 
of  all  the  World  upon  them,  and  stand  up  as  the  Prodigies 
of  Mankind,  who  by  the  mere  Strength  of  natural  Parts, 
and  without  any  Assistance  of  Art  or  Learning,  have  pro- 
duced Works  that  were  the  Delight  of  their  own  Times 
and  the  Wonder  of  Prosperity.  Our  Countryman  Shake- 
spear  was  a  remarkable  Instance  of  this  first  kind  of  great 
Genius's.  (160.) 

His  plays  are '  noble,'  while  he  is  '  the  admirable,' 
'the  illimitable.'  One  correspondent  criticises  the 
mad  scene  in  '  The  Pilgrims,'  but  speaks  with  strong 
approval  of  similar  scenes  in  Shakespeare: 

As  to  Scenes  of  Madness,  you  know,  Sir,  there  are  noble 
Instances  of  this  kind  in  Shakespear  but  then  it  is  the 
Disturbance  of  a  noble  Mind,  from  generous  and  Humane 
Resentments:  It  is  like  that  Grief  which  we  have  from  the 
Decease  of  our  Friends:  It  is  no  Diminution,  but  a  Re- 
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commendation  of  Human  Nature,  that  in  such  Incidents 
Passion  gets  the  better  of  Reason ;  and  all  we  can  think  to 
comfort  ourselves,  is  impotent  against  what  we  feel.  (22.) 

In  the  essays  dealing  with  the  emotions  and  the 
a<5tions  of  the  orator,  the  historical  plays  and  the 
tragedies  are  largely  quoted.  '  Macbeth/  '  Hamlet,' 
and  '  King  Lear '  were  great  favourites  with  Mr. 
Spectator  and  his  friends: 

The  Wretch  who  has  degraded  himself  below  the 
Character  of  Immortality,  is  very  willing  to  resign  his  Pre- 
tentions  to  it,  and  to  substitute  in  its  room  a  dark  negative 
Happiness  in  the  Extinction  of  his  Being. 

The  admirable  Shakespear  has  given  us  a  strong  Image 
of  the  unsupported  Condition  of  such  a  Person  in  his  last 
Minutes  in  the  second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
Murder  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  is  represented  on 
his  Death-bed.  After  some  short  confused  Speeches  which 
shew  an  Imagination  disturbed  with  Guilt,  just  as  he  was 
expiring,  King  Henry  standing  by  him  full  of  Compassion, 
says, 

cLord  Cardinal!  if  thou  think'st  on  Heaven's  Bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  Hand,  make  Signal  of  that  Hope ! 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.  .  .  .' 

The  Despair  which  is  here  shewn  without  a  Word  of 
Action  on  the  Part  of  the  dying  Person,  is  beyond  what 
could  be  painted  by  the  most  forcible  Expressions  what- 
ever. (210.) 

Nature  hereself  has  assign' d,  to  every  emotion  of  the 
Soul,  its  peculiar  Cast  of  Countenance,  Tone  of  Voice, 
and  Manner  of  Gesture:  and  the  whole  Person,  all  the 
Features  of  the  Face  and  Tones  of  the  Voice,  answer, 
like  Strings  upon  musical  Instruments,  to  the  Impressions 
made  upon  them  by  the  Mind.  Thus  the  Sounds  of  the 
Voice,  according  to  the  various  kinds  of  Tones,  as  the 
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Gentle,  the  Rough,  the  Contracted,  the  Diffuse,  the  Con- 
tinued, the  Intermitted,  the  Broken,  Abrupt,  Winding, 
Softened,  or  Elevated.  Every  one  of  these  may  be  employed 
with  Art  and  Judgment:  and  all  supply  the  Aftor,  as 
Colours  do  the  Painter,  with  an  Expressive  Variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  Voice  in  an  acute,  raised  and 
hurrying  Sound.  The  passionate  Character  of  King  Lear, 
as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Shakespear,  abounds  with  the 
strongest  Instances  of  this  Kind. 

c .  .  .  Death!  Confusion! 
Fiery! — what  Quality? — why  Gloster!  Gloster 
I'd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  Wife. 
Are  they  informed  of  this  ?  my  Breath  and  Blood ! 
Fiery?  the  fiery  Duke?'  etc. 

Sorrow  and  Complaint  demand  a  Voice  quite  different, 
flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modulated  in  a  mournful 
Tone:  as  in  that  pathetic  Soliloquy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on 
his  Fall: 

c  Farewel — a  long  farewel  to  all  my  Greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  Man! — to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  Hopes;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  Honours  thick  upon  him, 
The  third  day  comes  a  Frost,  a  killing  Frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  Greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  Root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.' 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low,  Hesitating  and  abject 
Sound.  If  the  Reader  considers  the  following  Speech  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  Husband  is  about  the  Murder 
of  Duncan  and  his  Grooms,  he  will  imagine  her  even 
affrighted  with  the  Sound  of  her  own  Voice  while  she  is 
speaking  it. 

c  Alas !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  done :  th'  Attempt,  and  not  the  Deed, 
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Confounds  us — Hark ! — I  laid  the  Daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  Father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it.' 

And  Perplexity  is  different  from  all  these  :  grave,  but 
not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnest  uniform  Sound  of  Voices: 
as  in  that  celebrated  Speech  of  Hamlet. 

'  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? — that  is  the  Question  : 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  Mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune, 

Or  to  take  Arms  against  a  Sea  of  Troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.    To  die,  to  sleep: 

No  more ;  and  by  a  Sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  Heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  Shocks 

That  Flesh  is  heir  to;  'tis  a  Consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die,  to  sleep — 

To  sleep;  perchance  to  dream;  Ay,  there's  the  Rub, 

For  in  that  Sleep  of  Death  what  Dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  Coil, 

Must  give  us  pause — There 's  the  Respect 

That  makes  Calamity  of  so  long  Life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  Whips  and  Scorns  of  Time, 

Th'  Oppressor's  Wrongs,  the  proud  Man's  Contumely, 

The  Pangs  of  despis'd  Love,  the  Law's  Delay. 

The  Insolence  of  Office,  and  the  Spurns 

That  patient  Merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  Quietus  make 

With  a  bare  Bodkin  ?   Who  would  Fardels  bear 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  Life  ? 

But  that  the  Dread  of  something  after  Death, 

The  undiscover'd  Country,  from  whose  Bourn 

No  Traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  Will, 

And  makes  us  rather  choose  those  Ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.'    (541.) 

Among  the  several  Artifices  which  are  put  into  Practice 
by  the  Poets  to  fill  the  Minds  of  an  Audience  with  Terror, 
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the  first  Place  is  due  to  Thunder  and  Lightning,  or  the 
Rising  of  a  Ghost.  .  .  . 

The  Appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  is  a  Master- 
piece in  its  kind,  and  wrought  up  with  all  the  Circum- 
stances that  can  either  create  Attention  or  Horror.  The 
Mind  of  the  Reader  is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  Re- 
ception by  the  Discourses  that  precede  it:  His  Dumb  Be- 
haviour at  his  first  Entrance  strike  the  Imagination  very 
strongly ;  but  every  Time  he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terri- 
fying. Who  can  read  the  Speech  with  which  the  young 
Hamlet  accosts  him,  without  trembling  ?  (Then  follows  the 
speech.) 

I  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  Artifices  above 
mentioned  when  they  are  introduced  with  Skill,  and  accom- 
panied by  proportionable  Sentiments  and  Expressions  in 
the  Writing.  (44.) 

The  death  of  an  a<5lor  conjures  to  his  mind  the 
Grave-digger's  scene: 

He  had  the  Knack  to  raise  up  a  pensive  Temper,  and 
mortify  an  impertinently  gay  one,  with  the  most  agreeable 
Skill  imaginable.  There  are  a  thousand  things  which 
crowd  to  my  Memory,  which  make  me  too  much  con- 
cerned to  tell  on  about  him.  Hamlet  holding  up  the  Skull 
which  the  Grave-digger  threw  to  him,  with  an  Account 
that  it  was  the  Head  of  the  King's  Jester,  falls  into  very 
pleasing  Reflections,  and  cries  out  to  his  companion, c  Alas 
poor  Yorick !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  Fellow  of  infinite 
Jest,  of  most  excellent  Fancy.'  (468.) 

The  description  of  the  c  Trunk-maker '  is  very 
amusing: 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  certain 
Person  in  the  upper  Gallery  of  the  Play-house,  who  when 
he  is  pleased  with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  Stage, 
expresses  his  Approbation  by  a  loud  Knock  upon  the 
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Benches  or  the  Wainscot,  which  may  be  heard  all  over  the 
whole  theatre.  This  Person  is  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  Gallery. 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine  it  is  a  Spirit  which  haunts  the  upper  Gallery, 
and  from  time  to  time  makes  those  strange  Noises ;  and 
the  rather  because  he  is  observed  to  be  louder  than  ordin- 
ary every  Time  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet  appears.  .  .  .  He  has 
broken  half  a  dozen  Oaken  Planks  upon  Dogget,  and 
seldom  goes  away  from  a  Tragedy  of  Shakespear,  without 
leaving  the  Wainscot  extremely  shattered.  (235.) 

But  perhaps  *  Macbeth '  was  the  favourite  play: 

I  remember  the  last  Time  I  saw  Macbeth,  I  was  won- 
derfully taken  with  the  Skill  of  the  Poet,  in  making  the 
Murderer  form  Fears  to  himself  from  the  Moderation  of 
the  Prince  whose  Life  he  was  going  to  take  away.  He 
says  of  the  King,  c  He  bore  his  Faculties  so  meekly ' :  and 
justly  inferred  from  thence,  That  all  divine  and  human 
Power  would  join  to  avenge  his  Death,  who  had  made  such 
an  abstinent  Use  of  Dominion.  All  that  is  in  a  Man's 
Power  to  do  to  advance  his  own  Pomp  and  Glory,  and 
forbears,  is  so  much  laid  against  the  Day  of  Distress :  and 
Pity  will  always  be  his  Portion  in  Adversity,  who  acted 
with  Gentleness  in  Prosperity.  (206.) 

Mr.  Spedlator  records  the  receipt  of  several  letters 
lamenting  the  depravity  or  poverty  of  taste  the 
town  is  fallen  into  with  relation  to  plays  and  public 
spectacles.  He  adds: 

It  is  indeed  prodigious  to  observe  how  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  most  exalted  Parts  of  the  best  Tragedies  in 
Shakespear ;  nay  it  is  not  only  visible  that  Sensuality  has 
devoured  all  Greatness  of  Soul,  but  the  Under-Passion  (as 
I  may  so  call  it)  of  a  noble  Spirit,  Pity,  seems  to  be  a 
Stranger  to  the  Generality  of  an  audience.  ...  It  is  a 
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melancholy  Prospect  when  we  see  a  numerous  Assembly 
lost  to  all  serious  Entertainments,  and  such  Incidents,  as 
should  move  one  sort  of  concern,  excite  in  them  a  quite 
contrary  one.  In  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  the  other  night, 
when  the  Lady  who  is  conscious  of  the  Crime  of  Murder- 
ing the  King  seems  utterly  astonished  at  the  News,  and 
makes  an  Exclamation  at  it:  instead  of  the  Indignation 
which  is  natural  to  the  Occasion,  that  Expression  is  re- 
ceived with  a  loud  laugh.  (208.) 

Mr.  Spectator  defends  his  frequent  references  to 
the  stage  on  the  ground  that  when  he  commends 
Wilks  for  representing  the  tenderness  of  a  husband 
and  a  father  in  '  Macbeth/  and  the  contrition  of  a 
reformed  prodigal,  in  Harry  the  Fourth,  he  really 
talks  to  the  whole  world  who  are  engaged  in  either 
of  those  circumstances.  (370.) 

He  waxes  satirical  over  the  witchcraft  of  the 
author  of 'The  Lancashire  Witches': 

The  Gentleman  who  writ  this  Play,  and  has  drawn  some 
Characters  in  it  very  justly,  appears  to  have  been  misled 
in  his  Witchcraft  by  an  unwary  following  the  inimitable 
Shakespear.  The  Incantations  in  Macbeth  have  a  Solemnity 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Occasion  of  that  Tragedy,  and 
fill  the  Mind  with  a  suitable  Horror;  besides,  that  the 
Witches  are  a  Part  of  the  Story  itself,  as  we  find  it  very 
particularly  related  in  Hector  Boetius,  from  whom  he 
seems  to  have  taken  it.  This  therefore  is  a  proper  Machine 
where  the  Business  is  dark,  horrid  and  bloody:  but  is  ex- 
tremely foreign  from  the  Affair  of  Comedy.  Subjects  of 
this  kind  which  are  in  themselves  disagreeable,  can  at  no 
time  become  entertaining,  but  by  passing  through  an  Im- 
agination like  Shakespear's  to  form  them:  for  which  Rea- 
son Mr.  Dryden  would  not  allow  even  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  capable  of  imitating  him. 
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c  But  Shakespear's  Magick  cou'd  not  copy'd  be, 
Within  that  Circle  none  durst  walk  but  He.'    (141.) 

Lastly  he  reverts  to  Macbeth  again  in  his  enter- 
taining description  of  the  lady  who  has  been  to 
France  and  adopted  French  fopperies: 

To  speak  loud  in  Publick  Assemblies,  to  let  every  one 
hear  you  talk  of  Things  what  should  only  be  mentioned 
in  Private  or  in  Whispers,  are  looked  upon  as  Parts  of  a 
refined  Education.  A  Blush  is  unfashionable,  and  Silence 
more  illbred  than  anything  that  can  be  spoken. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  at  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and 
unfortunately  placed  myself  under  a  Woman  of  Quality 
that  is  since  Dead:  who,  as  I  found  by  the  Noise  she 
made,  was  newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  before 
the  rising  of  the  Curtain,  she  broke  out  into  a  loud 
Soliliquy, '  When  will  the  Witches  enter?'  and  immediately 
upon  their  first  appearance,  asked  a  Lady  that  sat  three 
Boxes  from  her,  on  her  Right-hand,  if  those  Witches  were 
not  charming  Creatures.  A  little  after,  as  Betterton  was  in 
one  of  the  finest  Speeches  of  the  Play,  she  shook  her  Fan 
at  another  Lady,  who  sat  as  far  as  on  her  Left-hand,  and 
told  her  with  a  Whisper,  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the 
Pit,  c  We  must  not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-night.'  Not 
long  after,  calling  out  to  a  young  Baronet  by  his  Name, 
who  sat  three  Seats  before  me,  she  asked  him  whether 
Macbeth's  Wife  was  still  alive  ;  and  before  he  could  give 
an  answer,  fell  a-talking  of  the  Ghost  of  Banquo.  She  had 
by  this  time  formed  a  little  Audience  to  herself,  and  fixed 
the  Attention  of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  Mind  to 
hear  the  Play,  I  got  out  of  the  Sphere  of  her  Impertinence, 
and  planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest  Corners  of  the 

PH.  (45.) 

MARY  CHILD. 
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WESTMINSTER  HALL  AND  ITS 
BOOKSELLERS. 

[HILT  originally  by  William  Rufus, 
and  rebuilt  in  1397  by  Richard  II, 
Westminster  Hall  for  something  like 
eight  centuries  played  a  great  part 

in  the  national  life.    There  were  held 

the  banquets  after  the  coronation  of  our  kings  and 
queens,  and  there,  except  when  driven  away  by  the 
plague,  the  chief  courts  of  law  held  their  sittings 
either  within  its  walls  or  in  buildings  immediately 
adjoining.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  met  either  in 
St.  Stephens  or  in  the  King's  Palace,  and  the  Speaker 
and  members  were  wont  to  pass  through  West- 
minster Hall  on  their  way  to  it.  Hence  it  became 
from  its  foundation  the  most  popular  place  of  resort 
in  the  kingdom.  During  term  time  it  was  thronged 
with  barristers,  lawyers,  their  clients  and  witnesses; 
while  the  sitting  of  Parliament  attracted  all  those 
who  were  eager  to  hear  the  latest  news.  Lydgate 
has  left  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Hall  in  his  c  London 
Lyckpenny';  Dekker  in  the  '  Belman  of  London, 
1608,'  tells  us  that  it  was  the  haunt  of  pickpockets; 
and  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  'Staple  of  News,  1625,'  set 
it  down  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal  quarters  from 
whence  news  was  collected. 

Almost  from  its  opening,  stalls  and  booths  for 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  wares  appear  to  have  been 
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set  up  within  Westminster  Hall,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  stationers  were  amongst  the  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  Parchment,  paper, 
sealing-wax,  red  tape,  and  pens,  were  articles  of 
which  the  law  stood  constantly  in  need,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  lawyers  and  their  clerks 
were  not  left  to  send  into  the  street  for  any  of  these 
things  which  they  either  forgot  to  take  with  them 
into  the  Hall,  or  ran  out  of  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  stationers,  as  we  know,  soon  began  to 
trade  in  books,  and  so  in  course  of  time  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  new  and  second-hand  books  became  a 
feature  of  Westminster  Hall. 

Unfortunately  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
booksellers  who  traded  there  before  the  seventeenth 
century  is  altogether  wanting.  A  writer  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  of  1853  gave  a  '  rental ' 
of  the  stall-holders,  and  the  sums  paid  by  them  in 
the  year  1460,  but  he  omitted  to  say  where  this 
'  rental '  was  to  be  seen.  Nor  did  it  give  the  trades 
of  those  whose  names  were  mentioned  in  it,  and  we 
can  only  surmise  that  some  of  them  were  book- 
sellers. That  there  must  be  similar  documents 
hidden  away  somewhere  appears  probable  from  the 
discovery  of  this  one,  but  in  spite  of  diligent  and 
persistent  search  no  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  booksellers  of  Westminster  Hall  has  been 
discovered  earlier  than  the  year  1640. 

The  reason  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  faft  that 
the  rents  of  these  stalls  were  granted  to  the  Warden 
of  the  Fleet  Prison,  who  also  held  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Palace  at  Westminster.  These 
offices  were  generally  held  by  a  person  of  high  rank 
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who  farmed  them  out,  and  their  deputies  would 
have  no  motives  for  care  in  preserving  records. 
Nor  do  the  letters  patent  or  Inquisitions  of  these 
Wardens  help  to  clear  the  matter  up,  as  in  them 
the  stalls  at  Westminster  Hall  are  only  mentioned 
in  general  terms. 

At  last  in  1640  Westminster  Hall  is  found  in  the 
imprint  of  a  book,  Richard  Brome's  play,  'The 
Sparagus  Garden/  a  comedy  afted  in  1635  by  the 
Company  of  Revels  at  Salisbury  Court,  and  pub- 
lished by  Francis  Constable  c  at  his  shops  in  King 
Street  at  the  signe  of  the  Goat  and  in  Westminster 
Hall.' 

It  is  probable  that  Francis  Constable  had  rented 
a  stall  in  the  Hall  many  years  earlier  than  this  im- 
print might  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  leading  men  in  the  bookselling  trade  made 
a  practice  of  renting  a  stall  there  during  term  time 
in  addition  to  their  other  places  of  business,  an 
evidence  in  itself  of  the  great  number  of  people 
who  frequented  it.  And  as  Constable  had  been 
publishing  ever  since  1614,  his  connexion  with  the 
Hall  may  have  begun  long  before  1640. 

Constable's  career  was  nearly  over  at  this  time, 
the  last  we  hear  of  him  being  in  1643;  ^ut  a  ^ew 
years  later  we  come  upon  a  second  bookseller  carry- 
ing on  business  at  Westminster  Hall.  This  was 
Thomas  Banks,  whose  chief  place  was  in  Black- 
friars,  on  the  top  of  Bridewell  Stairs.  Nothing 
much  is  known  about  him;  but  in  1647  he  pub- 
lished one  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton's  numerous 
writings,  c  Severall  Questions  of  serious  and  neces- 
sary consequence,  etc.,'  and  this  was  to  be  sold  not 
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only  at  his  Blackfriars  address  but  in  '  Westminster 
Hall  at  the  sign  of  the  Scale.' 

This  imprint  proves  that  these  stalls  were  distin- 
guished by  signs  which  were  perhaps  fixed  on  some 
kind  of  projecting  board  from  the  top.  Occasion- 
ally, but  very  rarely,  the  position  of  the  stall  is  also 
indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  later 
times,  there  is  often  no  mention  of  a  sign. 

Banks  was  also  associated  with  another  bookseller 
in  the  Hall,  Mistress  Breach,  in  the  publication  of 
another  of  Cotton's  tra6ls,  c  A  controversie  concern- 
ing libertie  of  conscience,  1649,'  *n  which,  by  a 
misprint,  his  sign  in  Westminster  Hall  is  altered  to 
the  ( Soule.'  Of  Mistress  Breach  we  learn  more 
from  some  interesting  notes  in  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  year  1675  respefting  the 
publication  of  a  '  scandalous  and  seditious  libel/ 
which  was  found  in  her  shop.  Seeing  that  she  had 
been  there  ever  since  1649,  Mistress  Breach  must 
have  been  a  familiar  figure  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  Hall  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Restora- 
tion periods,  and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it 
was  at  her  stall  that  Pepys  picked  up  that  '  Life  of 
our  Queen '  which  he  describes  as  being  '  so  sillily 
writ  that  we  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  it.'  The 
position  of  her  stall  was  definitely  given  by  one 
witness  as  '  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  stairs  going  up 
to  the  Court  of  Requests.'  That  court  was  held  in 
a  building  situated  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of 
the  Hall,  approached  by  a  long  passage  leading 
out  of  it.  Another  witness  described  Mrs.  Breach's 
stall  as  being  '  at  the  stair  foot  in  Westminster 
Hall,'  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
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south-west  corner  of  the  building.  She  is  further 
described  by  the  same  witness  as  being  *  a  fat 
woman.' 

Another  bookseller  of  some  importance  in  the  Hall 
during  this  Commonwealth  period  was  William 
Sheares,  a  publisher  of  many  noted  books,  amongst 
others  Quarles'  '  Divine  Fancies,'  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's '  Maxims  of  State,'  and  John  Earle's  c  Mi- 
crocosmographie.'  He  began  publishing  in  1624, 
and  the  last  heard  of  him  is  in  1 662.  Between  these 
dates  he  appears  to  have  had  shops  in  all  parts  of 
London  and  Westminster.  In  1631  he  is  found  at 
the  '  Great  South  dore  of  Paul's,'  a  somewhat  un- 
usual position,  most  of  the  bookselling  shops  being 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Churchyard.  In  1635  he 
was  at  '  Britain's  Bursse ';  in  1642  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bible  in  Covent  Garden;  in  1655  he  carried  this 
sign  back  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  '  near  the  little 
North  door,'  and  in  1659  he  was  at  the  '  New  Ex- 
change.' Some  of  these  shops,  in  fa6l  all  of  them, 
may  have  been  held  simultaneously.  Sheares  was 
one  of  those  suspefted  of  having  had  a  hand  in  pro- 
ducing that  notorious  book,  '  Leicester's  Common- 
wealth.' The  volume  that  bears  his  Westminster 
Hall  imprint  is  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  '  Warrs  with 
Forregin  \sic\  Princes  dangerous  to  our  Common- 
Wealth:  or,  Reasons  for  Forreign  wars  answered  .  .  . 
London,  Printed  for  William  Shears  in  Westmin- 
ster-Hall, 1657.'  The  misprint  in  the  title  was 
corrected  before  the  whole  impression  was  worked 
off. 

The  sign  of  the  Gilt  Cup,  found  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  between  1658  and  1660,  was  held  by  John 
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Bartlett,  a  man  of  strong  Puritanical  tendencies. 
As  far  back  as  1619  he  was  trading  under  this  same 
sign  in  Goldsmith's  Row,  Cheapside,  where  he  dealt 
chiefly  in  sermons  and  other  theological  literature. 
Bartlett  was  one  of  the  earliest  viftims  of  Laud's 
persecutions,  being  accused  in  1637  of  having  given 
William  Prynne's  servant  some  of  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Bastwick  and  Mr.  Burton  to  be  copied.  He 
was  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  shut  up  his 
shop,  and  as  he  did  not  obey  at  once,  was  im- 
prisoned until  he  had  entered  into  a  bond  of  £100 
not  to  use  his  trade  in  Cheapside,  to  quit  his  house 
within  six  months,  and  not  to  let  it  to  any  but  a 
goldsmith.  In  1641  he  is  found  near  St.  Austen's 
Gate,  still  under  the  sign  of  the  Gilt-Cup. 

The  following  book,  showing  Bartlett's  West- 
minster imprint,  is  interesting  only  from  its  associa- 
tion with  the  philanthropist  and  educationalist 
Samuel  Hartlib: 

c  Olbia.  The  New  Hand  lately  discovered.  With 
its  religion  and  rites  of  worship;  laws,  customs,  and 
government;  characters  and  language;  With  edu- 
cation of  their  children  in  their  sciences,  arts  and 
manufactures  with  other  things  remarkable.  By  a 
Christian  pilgrim,  driven  by  tempest  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  or  some  other  parts  about  Rome ;  through 
the  straits  into  t!  e  Atlantick  Ocean.  The  First 
Part.  From  the  Original. 

c  For  Samuel  Hartlib,  in  Ax-yard  Westminster, 
and  John  Bartlet  at  the  Guilt-Cup  near  Austin's 
Gate  London:  and  in  Westminster-Hall.  1660.' 

From  the  c  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr. 
Worthington,'  vol.  i.,  p.  251,  etc.,  it  appears  that 

VI,  C  C 
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Hartlib's  name  was  put  on  the  title-page  without 
his  consent.  John  Sadler,  its  reputed  author,  was  a 
religious  fanatic  and  visionary. 

With  the  Restoration  came  a  great  revival  of 
trade,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  the  following 
booksellers  had  stalls  in  the  Hall : 

M.  Mitchel.  At  the  first  shop  in  Westminster 
Hall,  1663. 

Henry  Mortlock.    White  Hart.    1667-1702. 

James  Collins.    King's  Head.    1669-1671. 

Thomas  Palmer.    Crown.    1671-1673. 

Thomas  Basset.    George  (?).    1673. 

William  Hensman.  King's  Head.  1671-1690. 
Successor  to  James  Collins. 

Henry  Rogers.    Bible  or  Crown.    1678-1684. 

Mrs.  Whitwood.    Sign  not  known.    1678. 

Thomas  Fox.    Angel.    1680-1684. 

J.  Bird.    Sun.    1689. 

Philip  Lee.    Near  Common  Pleas.    1690. 

Anthony  Feltham.    Sign  not  known.    1 69  i-i  695. 

Matthew  Gilliflower.    Sun.    1684-1700. 

Matthew  Gilliflower.  Spread  Eagle.    1684-1700. 

Matthew  Gilliflower.  Spread  Eagle  and  Crown. 
1684-1700. 

Matthew  Gilliflower.  Black  Spread  Eagle. 
1684-1700. 

Joseph  Moxon.  Right  against  the  Parliament 
Stairs.  1694. 

Henry  Mortlock's  principal  place  of  business  was 
the  Phoenix  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  was  an 
extensive  publisher  of  theological  literature,  and 
issued  the  sermons  and  discourses  of  Bishop  Still- 
ingfleet.  He  was  also  the  publisher  of  Phineas 
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Fletcher's  CA  Father's  Testament,'  a  devotional 
work  in  prose  with  translations  from  Boethius  and 
other  verse  intermixed.  It  bears  the  Westminster 
Hall  imprint,  and  is  further  bibliographically  in- 
teresting as  one  of  the  few  books  which  have  come 
down  to  us  having  the  title  printed  in  large,  bold 
type  perpendicularly  on  an  outer  wrapper.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the  trade  at  that 
time,  if  indeed  it  did  not  have  a  much  earlier  origin. 
Books  referred  to  as  '  stitch'd '  were,  I  believe, 
always  issued  in  such  wrappers,  though,  being  the 
outer  leaves  and  thus  especially  exposed  to  wear  and 
tear,  few  of  them  have  survived. 

Thomas  Basset  was  a  publisher  of  law  books,  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  in  1673  he  issued  a  sheet  list  of 
this  class  of  literature.  Sir  E.  Sandys'  '  Europa 
Speculum,'  issued  by  him  in  the  same  year,  bears 
the  Hall  imprint. 

William  Hensman  seems  to  have  made  the 
King's  Head,  in  Westminster  Hall,  his  principal 
place  of  business,  and  to  have  succeeded  James 
Collins  there.  He  had  a  share  in  most  of  the  large 
ventures  of  the  time,  notably  a  folio  edition  of 
Chaucer,  and  Cotton's  edition  of  Montaigne.  But 
the  chief  bookseller  at  the  Hall  during  this  period 
was  undoubtedly  Matthew  Gilliflower. 

The  following  advertisements  relating  to  books 
published  by  him  are  culled  from  Mr.  Arber's  in- 
valuable reprint  of  the  Term  Catalogues. 

Mich.  [Nov.  20]  1761.  Cottoni  Posthuma.  Divers 
choice  pieces  of  that  Renowned  Antiquary,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Knight  and  Baronet ;  preserved  from  the  injury  of 
time,  and  exposed  to  publick  light  for  the  benefit  of  Pos- 
terity. By  J.  H.  Esquire.  Printed  for  Richard  Lowndes  at 
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the  White  Lion  in  Duck  Lane  and  Matthew  Gilliflower  at 
the  Sun  in  Westminster  Hall.   In  O6lavo.   Price,  bound,  3^. 

Mich.  [Nov.  21]  1672.  The  Anatomical  Exercises  of 
Dr  William  Harvey,  Professor  of  Physick,  and  Physician 
to  King  Charles  the  First,  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood.  With  the  Preface  of  Zachariah  Wood, 
Physician  of  Rotterdam.  In  Odavo.  Price,  bound,  3-f. 
Printed  for  R.  Lowndes  at  the  White  Lion  in  Duck  Lane, 
and  Matthew  Gilliflower  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Mich.  [Decr  6]  1678.  The  Refined  Courtier,  or  a  Cor- 
rection of  several  Indecencies  crept  into  civil  conversation. 
In  Twelves.  Prtce  2s.  Printed  for  R.  Royston,  and  sold 
by  M.  Gilliflower  and  W.  Hensman  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Mich.  [Nov.]  1683.  Of  the  Law  terms,  or  A  Discourse 
written  by  the  Learned  Antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
wherein  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  Grecians,  Romans,  Saxons, 
Normans,  relating  to  this  subject  are  fully  explained. 
Octavo.  Printed  for  Matthew  Gilliflower  in  Westminster 
Hall. 

Hil.  [Feb.]  1685.  The  Essays  of  Michael,  Seigneur  de 
Montaigne.  In  three  Books.  With  an  account  of  the 
author's  Life.  Made  English  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. 
The  First  Volume,  octavo.  Printed  for  T.  Basset  at  the 
George  in  Fleet  Street,  and  M.  Gilliflower  and  W.  Hens- 
man in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  Second  Book  appeared  in  Michaelmas,  1685,  and  the 
Third  in  Easter  and  Trin.,  1686. 

Trin.  [June]  1687.  Angliae  Notitia,  or  the  present  State 
of  England  compleat;  together  with  divers  Reflections 
upon  the  ancient  State  thereof.  By  Ed.  Chamberlayne, 
Doctor  of  Laws.  The  Sixteenth  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  alterations  down  to  this  present  time.  Twelves.  Sold 
by  M.  Gilliflower  at  the  Spread  Eagle  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  J.  Partridge  at  the  Post  Office,  near  Charing-Cross. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  second  edition  of 
Joseph  Moxon's  '  Mechanick  Exercises,'  which  was 
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issued  in  parts,  has  the  following  title-page  to  the 
third  part: 

Mechanick  Exercises:  or,  the  do&rine  of  Handy- 
Works.  Applied  to  the  Art  of  House-Carpentry.  .  .  . 
London,  Printed  and  Sold  by  I.  Moxon,  at  the  Adas  in 
Warwick-Lane,  and  at  his  shop  in  Westminster-hall  right 
against  the  Parliament  Stairs,  1694. 

It  is  possible  that  the  '  Atlas '  was  the  stall  once 
occupied  by  Mistress  Breach.  Allowing  for  some 
latitude  in  description  the  '  Parliament  stairs '  and 
the  *  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  Court  of  Requests ' 
may  easily  refer  to  the  same  place. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  few  more  of  the  publica- 
tions on  sale  in  the  Hall  at  this  period  are  worth 
brief  mention : 

Oxford  Drollery,  being  new  poems  and  songs.  The 
first  part  composed  by  W.  H.  The  second  and  third  parts 
being  upon  several  occasions,  made  by  the  most  eminent 
wits  of  the  said  university,  and  collected  by  the  same 
author.  Oxford,  Printed  for  J.  C.  and  sold  by  Tho.  Palmer 
at  the  Crown  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  o<5lavo.  Price  is. 

Tunbridge  Wells  :  or  a  Day's  Courtship.  A  comedy  as 
it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  written  by  a  person  of 
quality  .  .  .  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Henry  Rogers  at  the 
Crown  in  Westminster  Hall,  1678. 

Survey  of  Essex  by  John  Ogilby,  published  by  Mrs. 
Whitwood  in  Westminster  Hall  1678. 

Esquemelin.  History  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America. 
London,  printed  by  William  Whitwood,  and  sold  by 
Anthony  Feltham  in  Westminster  Hall,  1695.  4to. 

During  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  booksellers  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  continued  to  flourish,  and  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  which  were  becoming  more  nu- 
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merous  every  year,  many  advertisements  are  found 
in  which  they  figure.  The  old  signs,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  discarded,  the  only  one  we  have  met 
with  being  the  Half  Moon  and  Seven  Stars,  which 
in  1736  was  in  the  occupation  of  J.  and  J.  Fox. 
Their  imprint  is  found  in  Father  Paul's  '  Treatise 
of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,'  which  also  contained  at 
the  end  a  catalogue  of  publications  issued  by  them. 
Messrs.  Fox  also  had  a  shop  in  Tunbridge  Wells 
during  the  season. 

The  coronation  of  George  II  in  1727  caused 
the  publication  of  *  A  complete  account  of  the  cere- 
monies observed  at  the  coronations  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,'  possibly  an  abridgement  of 
Sanford's  work.  The  fourth  edition  has  the  im- 
print, '  London :  Printed  for  J.  Roberts  in  War- 
wick Lane;  J.  Stagg  in  Westminster  Hall  and  D. 
Browne  without  Temple  Bar  1727.' 

Pope's  bookseller,  Lawton  Gilliver,  and  his 
partner,  J.  Clarke,  also  had  a  stall  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  1737,  as  we  learn  from  an  advertisement  in 
'  The  Craftsman  '  of  the  work  entitled  *  England's 
heroical  Epistles.'  In  addition  to  these  the  follow- 
ing booksellers  are  found  in  the  Hall  during  the 
eighteenth  century  :  B.  Barker,  1707;  Richard  Stand- 
fast, 1711-1725;  Charles  King,  1707-1723;  J.Brett, 
1738;  A.  Henderson  and  B.  Tovey  in  1750. 

From  a  print  entitled  the  'First  Day  of  Term/ 
issued  in  1797,  and  reproduced  in  Walford's  'Old 
and  New  London,'  we  learn  that  bookstalls  were 
still  in  the  Hall  at  that  time.  Perhaps  some  one 
can  tell  me  the  date  of  their  abolition. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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A  BOOK  OF  SNOBS. 

OB,  we  are  told,  wished  that  his  adver- 
sary had  written  a  book;  and  certainly 
a  stupid  opinion  ought  to  be  more 
easily  confuted  when  it  has  been 
printed  and  published  than  while  it 
is  merely  talked  about.  For  this  reason  it  is  per- 
missible to  be  glad  at  the  publication  of 'The  Hill,'1 
and  even  at  the  wide  circulation  that  it  has  ob- 
tained and  the  interest  with  which  it  has  been 
welcomed;  for  it  represents  a  very  stupid  opinion. 
Mr.  Vachell  has  written  an  amusing  story  to  prove 
that  education  is  nonsense.  It  is  true  that  he  no- 
where declares  that  to  be  his  intention,  but  it  must 
be  what  he  means.  If  a  man  wrote  a  novel  about 
politics,  and  described  with  enthusiasm  a  society 
governed  entirely  by  younger  sons,  it  would  be  a 
fair  inference  that  "he  thought  little  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture;  and  since  Mr.  Vachell,  like  Mr. 
Turley  and  pretty  nearly  every  one  else  who  writes 
school  stories,  has  described  with  enthusiasm  a 
school  society  without  any  government  at  all,  it  is 
a  fair  inference  that  none  of  these  gentlemen  believe 
that  schools  ought  to  be  governed. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  novelist  does  not  necessarily 
admire  what  he    writes   about — that  a   man  may 
write  charmingly  about  brigands  without  implying 
1  <  The  Hill.'  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  (John  Murray). 
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approval  of  their  ways,  and  that  to  bring  a  drunk- 
ard on  the  stage  may  be  worthy  of  a  Temperance 
reformer.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  those  who  write 
school  stories  do  it  in  all  innocence,  knowing  as 
little  of  boys  as  they  do  of  brigands,  and  ready  to 
supply  '  The  Boy's  Own  Paper '  with  so  many  chap- 
ters a  year  about  either,  or  both  combined;  but 
the  tenth  writes  'Godfrey  Marten,  Schoolboy,'  or 
'  The  Hill.'  These  books  are  written  seriously,  by 
people  who  profess  to  know  what  they  are  writing 
about;  'Godfrey  Marten'  was  written  by  an  old 
Cheltonian ;  Mr.  Vachell  is  an  old  Harrovian. 
Each  says  in  effeft  to  us:  '  Here,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— for  there  's  no  reason  why  ladies  shouldn't 
read  me,  though  of  course  they  don't  know  much 
about  boys — here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  little 
sketch  of  the  school  that  I  love  and  admire;  this 
is  public  school  life,  these  are  public  school  masters, 
and  public  school  boys,  and  this,  speaking  generally, 
is  the  way  we  all  behave.  Isn't  it  charming?  and 
can  you  any  longer  be  surprised — if  you  ever  were 
surprised — at  the  superiority  of  the  English  public 
school  boy  to  every  other  kind  of  boy,  of  the  public 
school  man  to  every  other  kind  of  Englishman, 
and  by  a  natural  consequence,  of  the  Englishman 
to  all  the  rest  of  mankind? '  And  these  books  go 
for  review;  and  they  fall  into  the  hands  of — well, 
it  has  always  been  a  most  perplexing  thing  to  guess 
whose  hands  they  do  fall  into.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  most  appreciative  review  of '  Godfrey  Marten' 
in  a  very  great  newspaper,  full  of  all  the  right 
adje6lives — 'manly,'  'fresh,'  'invigorating/ 'whole- 
some,' and  the  rest,  and  yet  the  reviewer  was  so 
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painfully  ignorant  of  recent  slang  that  if  his  verdift 
had  been  the  other  way  some  one  might  have  said 
that  he  was  writing  of  what  he  did  not  understand. 
However,  after  all,  reviews  do  not  matter  very 
much;  what  does  matter  very  much  is  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  general  reader,  upon  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters,  as  to  the 
proper  characteristics  of  public  school  education. 
What  is  the  kind  of  training  to  be  obtained  at  a 
public  school,  how  is  it  obtained,  and  from  whom? 
Mr.  Vachell's  is  the  most  recent  answer,1  and  also 
the  most  enthusiastic;  let  us  see  what  he  says.  To 
begin  with,  the  glory  of  Harrow  is  that  it  cultivates 
c  strenuousness  '  and  '  sentiment ' — both  qualities  in 
which  that  charming  hero,  Hadji  Stavros,  peculiarly 
excelled,  but  a  rather  insufficient  ideal  for  a  place 
of  education.  It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  so 
far  as  concerns  the  absence  of  any  conscious  striving 
after  anything  more,  Mr.  VacheH's  story  bears  out 
his  opening  statement.  The  delusion  that  boys  go 
to  school  for  the  sake  of  their  minds  was  never 
more  thoroughly  exposed.  It  is  true  that  a  Balliol 
scholarship  is  once  mentioned,  in  a  context  which 
prevents  its  looking  too  important,  as  a  kind  of 
make-weight  among  the  athletic  distinctions  by 
which  the  model  housemaster  proposes  to  reform 
his  house;  but  we  are  not  introduced  to  a  single 
boy  who  would  have  got  into  Balliol  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  the  general  view  of  learning  incul- 
cated is  that  it  is  part  of  a  game  between  boys  and 
masters,  in  which  the  superior  combination  of  the 

1  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Portman   has  answered  the  same 
question  in  'Hugh  Rendal  '(Alston  Rivers), a  less  intemperate  story. 
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boys  usually  enables  them  to  score.  John  Verney 
does  get  a  Shakespeare  prize;  but  that  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  suggestion  that  intellectual  work  can 
be  respectable,  and  he  has  to  become  a  rather  dis- 
tinguished person  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  it.  If 
he  had  tried  any  games  of  the  sort  in  his  first  year, 
we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Vachell  would  have  had  no 
further  use  for  him.  Plainly  the  strenuousness  which 
we  are  asked  to  admire  is  not  connected  with  learn- 
ing, except  so  far  as  some  thought  is  needed  to 
carry  out  the  combination  mentioned  above,  and 
to  defeat  the  ill-laid  schemes  of  the  teacher.  The 
most  strenuous  person  in  the  book  is  undoubtedly 
Scaife,  the  most  sentimental  probably  Beaumont- 
Greene,  though  he  may  not  be  meant  so.  Scaife  is 
a  villain  in  the  grand  style,  clearly  modelled  upon 
Ouida's  immortals;  it  is  useless  for  Mr.  Vachell  to 
say  that  his  grandfather  was  a  bricklayer;  be  his 
putative  ancestry  what  you  will,  he  is  brim  full  of 
the  blood  of  the  Strathmores.  Why  does  Mr.  Va- 
chell say  that  his  father  was  a  bricklayer,  or  a  navvy, 
or  whatever  he  was?  Is  it  that  he  can  conceive  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  his  naughtiness?  Or 
is  it  simply  that  the  love  of  a  lord,  which  breathes 
in  every  page  of  the  book,  must  have  a  victim? 

Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility ! 

What  a  cry  for  a  school!  Scaife's  grandfather  was 
a  working  man;  Beaumont-Greene's  case  was  even 
worse,  for  his  father  was  a  tradesman;  consequently 
Beaumont-Greene  is  not  even  allowed  to  be  a  pic- 
turesque villain;  when  he  attempts  fashionable  vice, 
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not  being  an  athlete,  public  opinion  is  against  him, 
and  he  ends  in  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone,  un- 
pitied  by  anyone,  having  committed  forgery  to  pay 
a  gambling  debt  to  the  Mephistophelian  Scaife  and 
the  somewhat  colourless  Lovell.  Lovell  comes  to  a 
bad  end  in  connection  with  this  same  gambling 
debt;  but  he  evidently  has  some  heroic  qualities, 
and  his  father  was  probably  nothing  worse  than  a 
stockjobber.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Duff,  who 
is  the  son  of  a  poor  parson,  is  quite  respectable  and 
even  popular ;  but  then  his  father's  devotion  to 
cricket — to  say  nothing  of  his  lineage — is  some- 
thing quite  extraordinary.  Is  it  a  volume  of  the 
'  Book  of  Snobs  '  that  we  are  reading?  c  Dukes  and 
dukes'  sons  come  to  Harrow,'  says  Scaife.  Scaife 
has  his  own  reasons  for  knowing  about  the  aris- 
tocracy, no  doubt;  but  Mr.  Vachell  must  tell  us  in 
a  footnote  that  he  was  right;  and  we  learn  that  it 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  Harrow  that  a  Duke  of 
Dorset  blacked  Byron's  boots.  Blood  and  c  Bloods  ' 
— that  is  the  right  combination;  by  a  respect  for 
these  two  the  children  of  the  great  and  good  are 
educated,  as  Egerton — whose  father  was  '  almost 
as  great  a  buck  as  himself — says,  for  '  big  things,' 
and  taught,  not  Latin  and  Greek  (which  is  obvious) 
but 'manners,  what?'  And  what  manners!  Chapter 
III  is  headed  '  Kraipale  ' ;  they  say  these  things 
better  in  Greek,  it  seems,  and  a  reference  to  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott  gives  an  educational  flavour  to 
the  scene  that  follows,  which  it  might  otherwise 
seem  to  lack.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
scene,  not  even  the  imbecility  of  every  one  con- 
cerned; if  you  put  a  number  of  boys  to  look  after 
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themselves,  with  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
they  know  how  to  spend,  and  a  tradition  that  most 
of  it  is  to  be  spent  in  over-eating  at  the  Creameries, 
it  is  only  natural  that  whisky  and  soda  in  the 
studies  should  follow,  and  that  the  grandson  of  a 
labourer  should  get  drunk  and  the  sons  of  Dukes 
and  other  respeftable  persons  should  help  him  to 
escape  the  consequences,  while  housemaster,  doftor, 
and  matron  are  comfortably  duped.  As  for  the 
housemaster,  and  every  other  kind  of  master,  they 
serve  the  same  purpose  in  this  and  in  all  other 
school  stories  that  the  marquises  of  Louis  XIV's 
court  did  to  Moliere.  c  Le  Marquis  est  le  plastron 
de  Moliere/  and  the  schoolmaster  is  the  butt  of 
every  school  story.  The  difference  is  that  Moliere 
professes  to  be  laughing  at  the  Marquis,  whereas 
Mr.  Vachell  professes  to  be  drawing  the  school- 
master to  the  life. 

Let  us  contemplate  for  a  while  Mr.  Vachell's 
schoolmasters,  to  whose  care,  as  they  seem  to  sup- 
pose, dukes  and  prime  ministers,  colonels  and  clergy- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Sahara — 
be  sure  that  no  foreigner  below  the  rank  of  Sultan 
is  admitted — intrust  their  sons.  The  headmaster — 
not  a  Harrow  man,  but,  as  Mr.  Vachell  dimly  sees, 
none  the  worse  for  that — finds  himself  with  a  not 
uncommon  problem  to  hand.  The  Manor,  once  the 
best  house  in  Harrow,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
scholar  who  is  also  a  self-indulgent  toady  of  the 
aristocracy.  Therefore  the  house  is  a  sink  of 
iniquity.  The  headmaster  knows  it,  but  is  too  much 
afraid  of  public  opinion  to  dismiss  the  housemaster; 
he  therefore  conceives  and  executes  the  wickedest 
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plan,  surely,  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a 
blameless  gentleman  seeking  to  evade  his  duty.  He 
persuades  two  or  three  of  the  best  men  he  knows 
to  send  their  young  sons  into  this  sink  of  iniquity, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  purify  it.  Did  those 
fathers,  one  wonders,  consult  their  wives  before 
they  did  this  abominable  thing?  Well,  the  boys 
go  to  the  Manor;  before  they  have  been  there  long 
enough  for  three  boys  of  fourteen  to  reform  the 
morals  of  forty  seniors,  c  Dirty  Dick '  gets  a  Scotch 
professorship,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  man  who  is 
presumably  Mr.  Vachell's  idea  of  what  a  house- 
master ought  to  be.  Mr.  Warde  is  an  Alpine 
climber,  who  has  accomplished  the  singular  feat  of 
ascending  a  mountain  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the 
peak  above  his  head  and  the  other  on  the  crevasse 
at  his  feet :  so  at  any  rate  he  tells  the  boys  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  introduces  himself  to  them. 
This  speech  is  one  of  the  most  heartrending  things 
in  the  book.  It  opens  pretty  well :  it  contains  one 
or  two  really  sensible  remarks  :  but  the  conclusion ! 
'  Cock  House  at  cricket  and  football,  Balliol  scholar- 
ship, rackets  ' — in  that  order — ,  and  now  Durable- 
ton  will  bring  in  a  little  champagne.'  And  now 
Dumb  let  on  will  bring  in  a  little  champagne!  Vos  plau- 
dite!  Here  is  a  man  taking  over  the  charge  of  a 
house  that  he  knows  to  be  full  of  vices,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  secret  drinking;  he  knows,  and 
the  boys  know,  that  he  is  expected  to  make  it  clean, 
sober,  and  industrious;  and  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  catch  their  applause  with  '  a  little  champagne.' 
No  wonder  that  he  slips  easily  into  the  part  of  a 
distracted  Olympian:  that  he  is  indebted  to  a 
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frightened  tradesman  for  the  discovery  of  systematic 
gambling  in  the  Manor,  and  that  when  he  finds  out 
for  himself  that  boys  are  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to 
London  by  night  he  almost  weeps  on  the  hero's 
neck  at  the  prospeft  of  catching  them  at  it.  He 
says  that  '  he  is  in  love  with  his  job ';  he  refuses  a 
lucrative  post  in  order  to  stick  to  his  job;  but  what 
he  conceives  his  job  to  be,  besides  talking  epigram- 
matically,  coaching  small  boys  at  cricket  in  his  park, 
and  in  a  surreptitious,  Nicodemian  way  inducing 
John  Verney  to  do  some  work,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
He  talks  of  having  '  rid  the  house  of  its  grosser 
vices/  but  thinks  it  enough  to  '  know  all  about  your 
precious  system  of  co-operation/  without  stirring  a 
finger  to  check  that  ingenious  plan  of  cheating  the 
form  master.  This  conception  of  a  schoolmaster's 
duty  helps  one  to  understand  why  the  world  thinks 
so  meanly  of  schoolmasters.  If  they  are  all  expefted 
to  behave  in  this  way,  if  they  are  really  expefted 
to  treat  all  the  conditions  which  any  other  kind  of 
man  who  cared  for  a  boy  would  hate  and  destroy, 
as  some  sort  of  great  natural  obstacle  that  must  be 
dodged  and  circumvented,  but  on  no  account  openly 
attacked  and  swept  away,  if  they  are  continually  to 
pretend  not  to  know  what  they  do  know,  and  not 
to  see  what  they  do  see,  if  they  are  to  conciliate 
with  '  a  little  champagne/  and  educate  with  cricket 
practice  and  fine  phrases  about  honour — why,  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  schoolmasters  are  held  in  light 
esteem,  but  that  any  self-respedling  man  should  ever 
become  a  schoolmaster. 

But  is  c  The  Hill '  a  true  pifture  ?     Or  has  Mr. 
Vachell  been  so  carried  away  by  his  desire  to  make 
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a  story  that  he  has  forgotten  what  he  is  writing 
about  ?  Stories  about  children  are  proverbially  the 
most  difficult  to  write;  children  are  not  wont  to  be 
dramatic  except  in  circumstances  where  no  man 
who  loves  them  would  like  to  see  them ;  and  the 
attempt  to  make  a  school  story  sensational  enough 
to  please  always  results  in  making  the  school  appear 
unfit  to  live  in.  '  Stalky  and  Co.'  is  still  fresh  in 
our  minds :  there  we  had  a  man  of  genius  trying 
his  hand,  not,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  with  any  pre- 
judice against  English  schools;  and  yet,  while 
opinions  may  differ  about  the  merits  of  the  boys, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  masters; 
they  were  all  intolerable.  If  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  that  Mr.  VachelFs  book  bears  no  more  rela- 
tion to  real  school  life  than  the  sixpenny  shocker 
does  to  life  in  general,  there  would  be  less  to 
trouble  about.  Even  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remember  that,  whereas  a  sixpenny  shocker  de- 
ludes nobody  into  supposing  that  he  has  only  to 
step  out  of  doors  in  order  to  be  involved  in  a  web 
of  mystery  and  crime,  c  The  Hill '  and  books  of  its 
type  do  create  the  impression  that  all  public  school 
life  is  as  they  describe  it,  and  so  long  as  that  im- 
pression is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  books  of  that 
type  will  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
Not  only  do  they  deceive  the  general  reader,  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  who,  as  Mr.  Vachell's 
model  housemaster  says  with  a  transient  flash  of 
commonsense,  lies  freely  if  unconsciously  about  the 
happiness  of  his  school  days,  and  the  schoolboy  who 
finds  his  natural  foolishness  about  games  and  other 
things  treated  as  high  and  holy  mysteries;  they 
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read:  upon  the  schoolmaster  and  accustom  him  to 
low  ideals  and  scandalous  compromises.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  what  schoolmasters  themselves 
say  on  the  same  subject.  The  headmaster  of  Dul- 
wich  published  a  little  book  the  other  day,  called 
'  A  Day  at  Dulwich.'  The  day  was  that  on  which 
Dulwich  played  Tonbridge  at  football ;  and  the 
book  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  describing  the  shifts 
to  which  the  masters  were  reduced  in  order  to  get 
their  pupils  to  attend  to  them  during  morning 
school.  The  most  striking,  if  not  perhaps  the  most 
improving,  device  was  that  of  a  man  who  enticed  a 
recalcitrant  member  of  his  form,  by  means  of  a 
Socratic  dialogue,  into  admitting  that  he  acquired 
knowledge  in  order  to  become  more  like  the  Holy 
Ghost.  After  enlarging  upon  this  theme,  *  Mr. 
James,'  we  are  told,  '  settled  into  a  condition  of 
wondering  whether  he  had  said  anything  which 
would  do  the  boys  good  or  not.'  Mr.  Smith  was 
another  Socratic;  he  was  in  charge  of  a  Cicero 
lesson;  after  confounding  the  wits  of  the  rebellious 
in  the  manner  which  drove  the  Athenians  to  mur- 
der Socrates,  he  set  his  form  an  essay  on  c  Cicero 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  went  down  the  stairs  fairly 
happy.'  Mr.  Rubeley,  the  German  master,  was  less 
fortunate;  he  had  been  a  distinguished  football 
player  thirty  years  before,  but  the  boys  did  not 
know  it,  and  gave  him  superfluous  information 
during  school  as  to  the  size  and  shape  and  other 
peculiarities  of  a  football,  so  that  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  five  minutes  after  the  lesson  was  over. 
After  this  we  have  thirty  pages  of  football,  more 
Socratics  and  a  very  neo-Platonic  prayer  from  Mr. 
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James,  and  an  Epilogue.  Truly  these  things  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Is  everybody  In  a  conspiracy  to  make  nonsense  of 
education  ? 

Mr.  Benson — now,  alas!  no  longer  at  school — 
wrote  c  The  Schoolmaster '  like  a  man  who,  begin- 
ning a  sonnet  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow,  discovers  a 
few  gray  hairs  in  it  and  ends  faintly  in  a  dirge.  To 
him  enters  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  with  a  scalpel  and  no 
sympathy  for  anything  that  Mr.  Benson  admires, 
and  presently  Mr.  Benson's  poetry  is  in  pieces. 
Mr.  Benson  makes  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  put  it 
together  again,  and  leaves  Eton,  as  it  appears,  for 
ever ;  Mr.  Fletcher,  now  headmaster  of  Marl- 
borough,  then  an  assistant  master  at  Rugby,  writes 
pleasantly  to  prove  that  they  do  these  things  better 
at  Rugby  (readers  of  the  *  Nineteenth  Century  '  will 
remember  the  controversy),  and  we  all  go  on  as 
before.  Do  we  all  go  on  as  before  ?  At  any  rate 
Mr.  Vachell,  and  to  all  appearance  Mr.  Vachell's 
readers,  think  so.  They  would  say  that  a  boy  who 
went  to  the  Manor,  even  as  John  Verney  went, 
was  being  better  educated  than,  for  instance,  Cross- 
jay  Patterne  as  Vernon  Whitford's  pupil;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  John  Verney's  education  is  just 
what  every  sensible  parent  would  wish  to  put  his 
son  through ;  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  opinion  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  can  afford  what  train- 
ing they  please  for  their  sons,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  anything  different.  Only  let  it  be  tho- 
roughly understood  what  that  opinion  means.  If 
'  The  Hill '  is  a  pifture  of  what  is  normal  and  de- 
sirable, we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  boys  can 
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educate  each  other  better  than  men  can  educate 
them,  and  that  the  best  way  of  securing  the  right 
result  is  that  we  should  pay  men  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood while  they  do  it,  and  to  interfere  with 
them  as  little  as  possible. 

'  And    now    Dumbleton    will    bring    in    a    little 
champagne? 

R.  F.  CHOLMELEY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  CANADA. 

IBLIOGRAPHY  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy  in  Canada.  A  few  tentative 
efforts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  render  the  stores  of  Canadian 

literature   more   accessible,   through 

the  publication  of  general  or  special  bibliographies, 
but  the  effort  has  always  been  a  labour  of  love,  un- 
rewarded, and  generally  unrecognized.  However, 
there  are  signs  of  an  awakening.  Canadian  students 
and  investigators  are  beginning  to  find  that  even 
the  rare  and  imperfedl  bibliographies  at  present  in 
existence  save  an  astonishing  amount  of  time  and 
labour  in  hunting  up  material  on  the  subjefts 
covered.  It  is  probable  that  the  spread  of  the  li- 
brary movement  in  Canada,  and  the  influence  of 
such  scholarly  librarians  as  Mr.  Gould  of  McGill 
University,  Dr.  Bain  of  the  Toronto  public  library, 
and  Mr.  Langton  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
will  in  time  make  possible  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  bibliographies  covering  every  branch 
of  Canadian  literature,  and  of  real  service  to  students 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  first  bibliographies  that  is  required 
— and  urgently  required — is  one  devoted  to  the 
historical  literature  of  Canada.  Larned's  '  Litera- 
ture of  American  history,  with  Wells'  Supplement,' 
include  much  Canadian  material,  prepared  by 
Canadian  contributors;  but  there  are  many  im- 
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portant  gaps  in  the  list,  and  the  scope  of  the  work, 
so  far  as  Canadian  material  is  concerned,  is  not 
sufficiently  broad  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  ser- 
vice to  students  of  Canadian  history.  What  is 
needed  is  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  covering  not 
merely  the  well-known  books,  but  everything  of 
importance  in  book  form  bearing  on  Canadian  his- 
tory, as  well  as  historical  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles  where  these  have  not  been  subsequently  re- 
printed in  book  form;  it  should  also  include  manu- 
scripts which  are  often  of  supreme  importance.  In 
the  Archives  Office  at  Ottawa,  in  the  Library  of 
Parliament,  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  other 
departments  of  the  Dominion  Government,  in 
various  departments  of  the  Provincial  Governments, 
in  the  libraries  of  Laval  University,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, St.  Mary's  Jesuit  College,  Montreal,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  Toronto  public  library, 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  the 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  and  the  Manitoba 
Historical  Society,  to  mention  no  others,  Canadians 
possess  manuscripts  of  the  greatest  historical  value, 
but  which  at  present  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
accessible and  unknown  to  all  but  a  few  students 
who  have  had  the  time  and  courage  to  dig  out  the 
information  for  themselves,  and  even  these  are 
familiar  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  manuscript 
material  in  existence  in  Canadian  libraries. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  here  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Canadian  bibliographies  and  biblio- 
graphical material  at  present  available — an  account 
which  of  course  does  not  profess  to  be  anything 
like  exhaustive. 
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By  far  the  most  interesting  Canadian  biblio- 
graphy is  Phileas  Gagnon's '  Essai  de  Bibliographic 
Canadienne,'  published  in  1895.  This  is  a  remark- 
able bibliography  of  a  very  remarkable  private 
library — his  own — enriched  with  notes,  facsimiles 
of  title-pages,  ex-libris,  etc.  It  covers  not  only 
books,  but  maps,  plans,  portraits,  plates,  and  a  very 
important  collection  of  Canadian  manuscripts  and 
letters.  There  are  letters  and  historical  documents 
in  this  collection  signed  with  such  famous  Canadian 
names  as  Montcalm,  and  his  great  military  antagon- 
ist, Wolfe;  Frontenac;  Cadillac,  the  founder  of 
Detroit;  Bigot,  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Intendant 
of  New  France;  de  Vaudreuil,  and  many  of  the 
other  Governors  of  New  France,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  British  Governors  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec; 
all  the  French  kings  who  ruled  during  the  period 
of  French  rule  in  Canada;  Cardinal  Richelieu; 
Father  Lafitau,  the  historian;  Father  Lalemant, 
the  Jesuit  martyr;  Laval,  first  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Quebec;  Le  Loutre,  the  Acadian  mis- 
sionary, whose  venomous  hatred  of  British  rule  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians;  Charlevoix,  the  early  Cana- 
dian historian;  Lord  Durham;  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  visited  Montreal  in 
the  unsuccessful  effort  to  win  the  French-Canadians 
to  the  support  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies;  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton,  and  many  other  early  Cana- 
dian writers;  John  Gait,  the  Scottish  novelist,  who 
was  for  some  years  connefted  with  the  Canada 
Company;  Alexander  Henry,  western  fur-trader 
and  traveller;  Francis  Parkman;  Papineau,  leader 
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of  the   French-Canadian  rebellion  of   1837; 
many  others. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  preparation 
of  Canadian  bibliographies  covering  the  various 
sciences.  In  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada,'  vol.  xi  (1894),  there  is  an  elabor- 
ate bibliography  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
compiled  by  the  late  Sir  John  Bourinot,  and  ar- 
ranged after  the  plan  of  the  bibliographies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  This  covers 
practically  all  the  published  work,  whether  in 
book  form  or  periodicals,  of  every  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  up  to  that  date,  and  of  course  in- 
cludes both  the  scientific  and  literary  sections  of  the 
society.  Sir  John  Bourinot  had  planned  a  continua- 
tion of  the  bibliography,  but  did  not  live  to  carry 
it  out.  Possibly  some  other  member  of  the  society 
may  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the  task — though 
it  is  no  light  undertaking. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  several  scientific 
sections  of  the  Royal  Society  have  published  in  the 
annual  '  Transactions '  bibliographies  of  all  the  im- 
portant material  published  during  the  previous  year, 
in  their  respective  departments.  These  biblio- 
graphies are,  fortunately,  not  confined  to  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  cover  all  Canadian  work. 

There  are  also  to  be  found,  scattered  through  the 
numbers  of  scientific  periodicals,  Canadian,  Ameri- 
can, and  English,  a  number  of  valuable  individual 
bibliographies,  such  as  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker's  c  List  of 
writings  of  the  late  Elkanah  Billings '  (the  well- 
known  Canadian  botanist),  in  the  Canadian  Record 
of  Science,  viii,  266-387.  The  chief  desideratum 
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here  is  a  bibliography  of  these  individual  biblio- 
graphies, which  under  existing  conditions  are 
praftically  inaccessible. 

Mr.  David  Boyle,  of  Toronto,  has  from  time  to 
time  published  in  the  c  Archaeological  Report '  is- 
sued annually  by  the  Ontario  Government,  a  biblio- 
graphy of  Canadian  archaeology.  The  value  of  this 
bibliography  would  be  immensely  enhanced  if  the 
several  parts  were  brought  together  in  one  alphabet, 
and  published  in  separate  form. 

In  general  bibliographies  not  much  has  yet  been 
done  in  Canada.  The  late  Dr.  Kingsford,  author  of 
the  '  History  of  Canada,'  published  in  1892  a  small 
volume  on  the  c  Early  Bibliography  of  Ontario.' 
This  covers  most  of  the  early  publications  of  Upper 
Canada  and  Ontario.  W.  G.  MacFarlane's  '  New 
Brunswick  Bibliography '  does  the  same  for  that 
province. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Morgan's  '  Bibliotheca  Canadensis,' 
of  which  a  new  edition  is  in  preparation,  covers 
fairly  well  the  larger  field  of  Canadian  literature, 
though  of  course  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
like  exhaustive. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Haight,  of  Toronto,  published  in 
1896  a  Canadian  c  Catalogue  of  Books,  1791-1895.' 
The  intention  is  to  cover  this  period  gradually,  in 
a  series  of  parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  and 
doubtless  eventually  the  several  parts  will  be  thrown 
into  a  single  alphabet.  The  main  catalogue  is  also 
being  supplemented  by  annual  supplements,  of 
which  two  have  been  issued.  As  the  second,  cover- 
ing the  year  1897,  was  onty  issued  this  year,  the 
supplements  are  woefully  in  arrears.  The  useful- 
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ness  of  the  catalogue  for  purposes  of  reference  is 
also  very  much  marred  by  the  plan  adopted  of  in- 
cluding not  merely  Canadian  books,  or  books  on 
Canada,  but  also  Canadian  editions  of  English  and 
American  books  which  have  not  the  remotest  con- 
nedlion  with  Canada,  and  which  are,  of  course, 
already  included  in  the  United  States  or  English 
catalogues. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  prepared  a  '  Biblio- 
graphy of  Canadian  Verse/  which  was  issued  as  one 
of  the  publications  of  Vi6toria  College,  Toronto. 
M.  P.  G.  Roy,  of  Quebec,  has  also  issued  a  'Bib- 
liographic de  la  poesie  Franco-Canadienne.'  Mr. 
James's  bibliography,  it  may  be  noted,  covers  only 
English-Canadian  poetry. 

This  year  Victoria  College  brought  out  a  second 
bibliography,  devoted  to  Canadian  fifti on,  compiled 
by  Professor  L.  E.  Horning  and  the  present  writer. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
dividual bibliographies  in  Canadian  literature,  and 
as  a  matter  of  faft  there  is  not  much  necessity  for 
individual  bibliographies,  except  for  scientific 
works,  as  very  few  Canadian  writers  have  as  yet 
been  prolific  or  important  enough  to  demand  a 
separate  bibliography.  The  most  important  excep- 
tion has  fortunately  already  been  covered,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  covered.  I  refer  to  Thomas  Chand- 
ler Haliburton  ('  Sam  Slick '),  an  authoritative 
bibliography  of  whose  writings,  by  Mr.  John  Parker 
Anderson  of  the  British  Museum,  is  included  in 
the  memorial  volume  entitled,  'Haliburton:  A 
Centenary  Chaplet,'  published  for  the  Haliburton 
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Club  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.  This  bib- 
liography was  the  more  necessary  as  most  of  the 
existing  lists  of  Haliburton's  works,  such  as  those 
in  Morgan's  c  Bibliotheca  Canadensis,'  and  Alli- 
bone's  Dictionary,  are  both  incomplete  and  in- 
accurate. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Bourinot,  I  prepared  for  the  Royal  Society  a 
general  Canadian  biblography  of  the  year  1901, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  following  year.  The  idea  was  that  it 
might  serve  as  an  example — however  inadequate — of 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  Society,  if  the 
bibliography  were  continued  annually.  As  it 
stands  the  specimen  is,  of  course,  comparatively 
useless,  covering  as  it  does  only  a  single  year.  It 
includes  also  a  great  deal  of  unimportant  material 
which  perhaps  only  served  to  give  a  false  impres- 
sion of  the  importance  of  Canadian  contemporary 
literature.  What  is  most  required  is  an  annual 
Canadian  bibliography  covering  all  that  is  of  real 
value  or  importance  published  during  the  year, 
whether  in  book  form  or  in  periodicals  or  pam- 
phlets, and  in  every  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. To  do  this  adequately  it  would  be  essential 
that  several  men,  having  special  knowledge,  should 
each  take  charge  of  a  specific  subjeft,  and  the  re- 
sulting material  should  then  be  turned  over  to  a 
general  editor  who  would  put  it  into  proper  biblio- 
graphic shape.  This  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
Royal  Society,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  matter  to  make  it  a  success. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be  called  bib- 
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liographic  material  available  in  Canada;  that  is  to 
say,  bibliographies,  more  or  less  fragmentary,  in 
books  of  reference,  histories,  etc.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  number  of  partial  lists  in  Mr. 
J.  Castell  Hopkins'  c  Canada:  An  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Country  ';  a  bibliography  of  printed  and  manu- 
script literature  relating  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, in  Dr.  Bryce's  *  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  ';  a  series  of  bibliographic  notes  appended 
to  Sir  John  Bourinot's  *  Canada  under  British  Rule'; 
and  a  carefully  selefted  list  of  books  relating  to 
Canada,  in  a  volume  entitled,  c  Canadian  Life  in 
Town  and  Country,'  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Morgan  and 
the  writer,  now  in  press. 

Other  incidental  material  of  a  bibliographic 
nature  will  be  found  in  the  annual  Archives  Re- 
ports, published  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
Last  year's  report,  particularly,  contains  a  list  of 
the  books  in  the  Archives  library.  The  entire 
series  of  Archives  Reports  cover  all  the  manuscript 
material  in  the  Archives,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
calendars.  If  the  Canadian  Government  could  only 
be  induced  to  publish  a  complete  bibliography  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Archives,  they  would  earn 
the  gratitude  of  every  student  of  early  Canadian 
history. 

The  catalogue  of  works  relating  to  America 
in  the  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  is  of 
some  importance;  as  are  also  the  subj eft-catalogue 
of  books  in  the  Toronto  Reference  Library;  the 
Nova  Scotia  catalogue  of  manuscript  documents, 
1710-1867;  the  list  of  leftures,  papers,  and  his- 
torical documents  published  by  the  Literary  and 
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Historical  Society  of  Quebec;  and  the  Bibliography 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Authors. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  is,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  Canadian  bibliographic  material  in  such 
American  and  British  publications  as  Poolers  and 
Fletcher's  Indexes,  the  United  States  and  English 
Catalogues,  Sonnenschein's  Best  Books,  and  the 
Supplement,  the  Reader's  Guide  to  periodical  litera- 
ture and  the  Cumulative  Index  (now  combined), 
the  Cumulative  Book  Index,  Allibone's  '  Dictionary 
of  Authors/  Winsor's  c  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America,'  Harrisse's  historical  biblio- 
graphies, Sabin's  '  Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to 
America,'  the  published  bibliographies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and  other  works 
of  a  like  nature. 

LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE 
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HE  roving  critics,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
draw  up  the  literary  bill  of  fare  for 
the  general  reader,  are  constantly 
warned  that  that  rather  timorous  per- 
son will  not  read  philosophy.  But 
philosophy,  if  he  would  only  believe  it,  is,  as  a 
French  writer  of  contemporary  fame,  echoing  Mil- 
ton, has  it,  not  only  not  dull,  but  '  beaucoup  plus 
emouvante  que  tous  les  drames  et  tous  les  romans.' 
He  further  points  out  that  philosophy,  to-day,  is 
not,  as  ordinary  men  suppose,  written  in  a  special 
language,  obscure  and  pretentious.  *  Depuis  Scho- 
penhauer, qui  reprit  la  tradition  de  Montaigne,  les 
philosophes,  quand  ils  ont  des  idees  et  du  talent, 
ecrivent  en  un  style  simple  et  clair,  quelquefois 
meme  spirituel.'  This  well  applies  to  the  whole  of 
Jules  de  Gaultier's  work.  His  latest  production  is 
'  Nietzsche  et  la  Reforme  philosophique.'  A  French 
disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  his  lucid  thought  and  the 
bold  originality  of  his  philosophic  spirit  give  him 
a  high  place  among  contemporary  philosophers. 
He  sets  forth  Nietzsche's  ideas  in  the  clearest 
fashion;  shows  how  he  demolishes  the  notion  of 
the  past  that  philosophy  was  the  science  of  wisdom; 
that  wisdom  was  something  superior  to  life,  so  that 
it  must  be  discovered  in  order  to  improve  life;  and 
insists  that  there  is  nothing  above  or  outside  life; 
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that  life  *  s'invente  a  elle-meme  sa  valeur,  ses  buts, 
et  ses  lois :  .  .  .  c'est  le  gout  et  le  desir  qui  inven- 
tent  les  formes  du  reel.'  Gaultier  deals  in  very  in- 
teresting fashion  with  Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer, 
showing  the  analogy  and  divergence  of  the  two 
philosophies.  He  also  declares  that  Nietzsche  owes 
much  to  France;  that  he  was  influenced  by  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Vauvenargues,  Montesquieu  and 
Guyau;  that  he  in  his  turn  influenced  Renan. 
Nietzsche's  admiration  for  French  art  is  well  known; 
he  used  to  say  that  it  came  nearer  the  perfection  of 
the  Greeks  than  the  art  of  any  other  modern 
nation.1 

Camille  Mauclair  is  a  critic  always  worthy  of 
attention.  In  his  new  book  *  De  Watteau  a  Whist- 
ler,' he  inveighs  as  of  old  against  the  academic 
spirit  in  painting  (1'esprit  d'Ecole).  He  argues  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  canonical  beauty:  f  la 
beaute  evolve,  melee  a  la  vie;  elle  est  partout,  elle 
est  en  nous,  elle  attend  qu'on  la  degage.  L' amour 
et  le  desir  sincere  la  decouvrent.'  Our  attitude  to- 
wards the  dead  should  be:  '  Admirons,  ne  refaisons 
pas.'  The  point  of  view  admits  of  argument,  but 
all  the  dialectics  in  the  world  cannot  hide  the  truth 
that  no  great  artist  is  wholly  uninfluenced  either 
by  the  great  traditions  of  the  past  or  by  the  ten- 

1  By  an  odd  chance  I  am  writing  this  article  in  Weimar,  where 
Nietzsche  died  in  1900.  His  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
Villa  Silberblick,  the  house  he  occupied  there,  and  the  rooms 
allotted  to  them  are  known  as  the  '  Nietzsche- Archiv.'  When  we 
contemplate  the  300  items  of  the  collection  (this  does  not  include 
the  Correspondence),  we  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  amazement  at 
the  amount  of  work  he  accomplished  in  the  short  fifteen  years 
during  which  his  faculties  availed  him. 
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dencies  of  his  own  age.  One  portion  of  the  book  is 
entitled  '  Temperaments  d' Artistes,'  e.g.,  *  Un  ana- 
lyste:  Ricard.  Un  vibrant:  Fortuny.  Un  subtil: 
Helleu.  Un  heureux:  Cheret,'  and  so  on.  Three 
essays  on  Whistler — '  Whistler  et  le  mystere  dans 
la  peinture,  Le  Caradtere  de  Whistler,  L'Exposi- 
tion  posthume  de  Whistler/ — conclude  the  volume; 
and  these  criticisms  of  Whistler  are  the  justest  and 
ablest  that  have  yet  been  written. 

*  #  *  #  # 

The  Comtesse  de  Noailles  is  a  poet  before  every- 
thing, and  when  she  writes  novels,  it  is  only  the 
passages  which  reveal  the  poet  that  we  care  to  read. 
In  her  new  novel,  '  La  Domination,'  she  attempts 
to  depict  in  her  hero,  Antoine  Arnault,  a  man  who 
desires  to  dominate;  whose  attitude  to  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase:  c  Cesar  pleurait  lorsqu'il 
vit  la  statue  d'Alexandre.'  Happiness  for  Arnault 
meant  power  over  men.  Even  as  a  schoolboy  his 
desire  was: 

Etre  le  maitre,  et  le  maitre  des  plus  forts  et  des 
meilleurs ;  £tre  celui  qui  commande  et  qui  flatte,  et  qui, 
retire  le  soir  dans  la  solitude  de  son  coeur,  pense  : 
Hommes,  qu'y  a-t-il  de  commun  entre  vous  et  moi?  £tre 
celui  enfin  en  qui  chantent  le  plus  fortement  les  l£gendes 
mortes  et  le  fier  avenir,  voil&  ce  qui  souhaitait  ce  jeune 
David,  qui,  debout  devant  P  immense  force,  appelait  et 
provoquait  la  vie. 

He  tries  to  find  this  domination  in  his  relations 
with  his  mistresses,  who  are  many  and  various;  in 
political  life,  in  literature,  where  he  is  a  successful 
writer,  but  nothing  satisfies  him.  He  tries  marriage 
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— without  love,  and  is  content:  '  mais  le  contente- 
ment  serre  le  coeur  de  ceux  qui  ont  connu  le  plaisir.' 
Catastrophe  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  young  sister-in- 
law,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love: 

Ces  deux  coeurs  se  reunissaient  comme  rejoint  1'eau 
libre  enfin,  qu'un  obstacle  divisait,  nulle  difference  ne  leur 
enseignait  1'eternel  isolement ;  plus  ils  avan$aient  dans  le 
cceur  Tun  de  1'autre  par  les  douces  conversations,  plus 
1'echo  de  cristal  des  deux  cotes  resonnait.  Ils  habiterent 
ensemble,  des  qu'ils  en  causaient  les  palais  de  1'orient,  les 
oasis  d'un  desert  d'or,  un  temple  de  la  Sicile :  leurs  sou- 
haits  se  confondaient ;  chacun  avec  1'autre  echangea  leur 
fleur  preferee,  Elisabeth  enseignait  a  Antoine  la  centauree 
rose  des  champs,  tandis  qu'elle  recevait  de  lui  la  tubereuse 
au  parfum  de  muse. 

We  have  quoted  this  last  passage  in  order  to  show 
what  beautiful  prose  Mme.  de  Noailles  can  write. 
Yet  we  can  but  deplore  that  she  should  waste  her  gift 
on  such  flimsy,  unreal  subjects,  a  thing  she  never 
does  in  her  verse.  For  us,  the  only  really  satisfac- 
tory parts  of  this  novel  are  the  c  Sensations  de  Ve- 
nise,'  and  the  journey  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Nowhere  do  we  remember  to  have  read  such  beauti- 
ful descriptions  of  the  old  Flemish  towns  of  Ypres 
and  Bruges. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  have  the  pleasure  of 
criticising  a  French  novel  that  is  amusing,  brightly 
written,  full  of  wit,  and  one  that,  while  finding 
favour  with  the  older  folk,  may  yet  be  read  by 
our  young  daughters.  Such  is,  however,  Henry 
Bordeaux's  '  Le  Petite  Mademoiselle/  The  hero, 
an  ardent  motorist,  is  in  love  with  *  la  petite  made- 
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moiselle,'  and  having  her  father's  consent,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

Elle  attendait  la  declaration  dont  1'avait  prevenue  son 
pere.  Mais  la  forme  en  fut  nouvelle. 

c  Eh  bien!  eh  bien,  suis-je  vraiment  si  monstrueux? ' 

*  Comment? ' 

'  Vous  m'avez  appe!6  monstre,  et  depuis  ce  jour-l&  je 
suis  bien  malheureux.' 

c  Ah!  vous  vous  souvenez?  Vous  6tes  vilain  sur  votre 
machine,  mais  &  terre ' 

< A  terre?' 

c  A  terre,  beaucoup  moins.' 

c  Alors,  Mademoiselle,  acceptez  de  devenir  ma  femme.' 

II  jetait  sa  requite  comme  un  projectile.  .  .  .  Comme 
elle  ne  r£pondait  pas  tout  de  suite,  il  se  dep£cha  de 
souffri. 

II  s'inclinait  et  se  disposait  a  partir  lorsqu'elle  leva  sur  lui 
ses  yeux  fences,  imperieux  et  doux  ensemble: 

'  Attendez,  Monsieur,'  dit-elle.  ( Vous  £tes  bien  presse.' 

Et  d'une  voix  suave  qu'il  ne  lui  connaissait  point,  elle 
lui  demande: 

c  Vous  n'avez  jamais  ete  condamne? ' 

II  crut  avoir  mal  compris. 

'Vous  dites?' 

Mais  le  plus  tranquillement  de  monde  elle  repeta:  c  Je 
vous  demande  si  vous  n'avez  jamais  ete  condamne/ 

Effare  de  cette  injurieux  question,  il  se  redressa  de  toute 
sa  taille.  Sans  doute  on  1'avait  calomnie,  sali,  compromis, 
deshonore.  'Par  exemple! '  repliqua-t-il  presque  avec  colere. 
Je  suis  un  honn£te  homme.' 

Elle  allongea  les  l&vres  dans  une  moue  d'ironie:  'Ce 
n'est  pas  une  raison,  et  vraiment  je  le  regrette  pour  vous.' 

'  Vous  le  regrettez? ' 

c  Oui,  parceque  je  n'epouserai  pas  qu'un  homme  sorti 
de  prison.' 
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'  Sorti  de  prison?  Mais  c'est  de  la  folie.  Vous  avez  des 
gouts  etranges,  Mademoiselle;  je  ne  1'aurais  pas  cru.'  .  .  . 

Elle  reprit  tres  serieusement:  '  Alors,  pas  la  plus  petite 
condamnation?' 

II  pensa  qu'elle  plaisantait:  '  Pas  la  moindre.  Je  vous 
le  jure.' 

'  Tant  pis.  Moi,  je  suis  plus  favorisee.  J'ai  un  cahier 
judiciaire.' 

'Vous?' 

'  Huit  jours  de  prison.' 

'  C'est  impossible.' 

Un  peu  surprise  de  ces  d6n£gations,  elle  le  sonda  du 
regard:  'Comment!  Vous  1'ignorez?' 

'  Mais  oui.' 

'  C'est  etonnant.    Eh  bien,  je  vous  1'apprends.' 

'Vous  avez  e"t6  condamnee,  vous?' 

£  Parfaitement.  A  huit  jours  de  prison.  Alors  je  ne  veux 
pas  d'un  mari  qui  n'aurait  pas  de  cahier  judiciaire:  il  pour- 
rait  me  reprocher  mon  passe.' 

c  Est-ce  indiscret  de  vous  demander  le  motif  de  votre 
condamnation  ? ' 

£  Ce  qui  serait  indiscret  ce  serait  de  ne  pas  me  le  de- 
mander. Outrages  envers  un  depositaire  de  1'autorite  et 
de  la  force  publique.' 

'Vous  avez  etc  la  vidime  d'une  erreur,  d'une  in- 
famie.' 

'  Pas  du  tout.' 

'Vous  avez  outrage  un  agent  de  la  force  publique?' 

'  Parfaitement.' 

'Par  menaces,  gestes  ou  paroles?' 

'  Paroles,  gestes  et  menaces.' 

'Peste!  Et  quel  agent? ' 

'  Un  commissaire  de  police.' 

'  Pour  quelle  raison? ' 

'  II  expulsait  mes  voisines.' 

' Vos  voisines?' 

'  Oui,  les  Carmelites  de  1'avenue  Marie-Antoinette.' 

VI.  E  E 
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c  N'6tait-elles  pas  chez  elles?' 

( La  maison  leur  appartient.  Elle  sont  tres  pauvres,  et 
vivent  en  commun  peniblement.  On  les  a  jetees  sans  pain 
a  la  rue.' 

c  Et  pourquoi?' 

c  Elles  se  croyaient  en  regie  avec  la  loi ;  elles  ne  Fetaient 
pas.  Les  lois,  personne  ne  les  connalt,  et  chacun  doit  les 
connaitre.' 

c  Et  qu'avez-vous  dit  a  votre  commissaire?' 

c  Toutes  les  bonnes  femmes  de  Fontaine  manifestaient 
pour  les  soeurs.  Quand  la  plus  vieille  est  sortie,  le  com- 
missaire  1'a  poussee.  Alors  j'ai  bouscule  cet  agent  de  la 
force  publique  dans  1'exercice  de  ses  fon&ions  en  lui  criant: 
"Lache!  "  et  j'ai  pris  le  bras  de  la  religieuse.  Aussit6t  je 
fus  arr6tee.' 

Well,  there  seemed  nothing  for  it;  the  lover,  if 
he  wished  to  marry  his  lady,  must  undergo  a  brief 
imprisonment.  To  discover  the  suitable  crime  or 
misdemeanour,  to  commit  it,  and  to  get  convifted, 
for  caux  rentiers  la  loi  est  douce/ and  Pierre  was  rich, 
is  apparently  far  more  difficult  than  killing  the 
legendary  dragon.  c  Pour  la  seconde  fois,  Pierre 
cut  la  honte  d'etre  acquitted  A  third  attempt  is 
equally  futile.  *  On  le  rejetait  de  toutes  les  juri- 
diclions  comme  un  chien  etranger  qu'on  poursuit 
de  chambre  en  chambre  pour  le  rendre  aux  grands 
chemins.'  At  last  he  does  manage  to  get  sent  to 
prison  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  Jacqueline  con- 
sents. Oddly  enough,  in  making  her  surrender,  she 
uses  the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  '  Ro- 
mance of  the  Swan's  Nest.' 

Is  it  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  or  is  it 
merely  a  coincidence,  that  there  should  have  ap- 
peared this  summer  almost  simultaneously  in  France 
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and  Germany,  novels  dealing  with  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  question:  '  Au  service  de  TAllernagne/  by 
Maurice  Barres,  and  '  Daniel  Junt,'  by  Hermann 
Stegemann.  Barres  has  not,  strictly  speaking, 
written  a  novel.  It  is  rather  a  piflure  of  contem- 
porary manners,  bringing  out  the  views  of  the  Alsa- 
tians towards  the  old  and  the  new  country.  Barres 
has  a  fine  style,  unimpeachable  taste,  and  a  feeling 
for  landscape  rare  in  its  intensity  and  sympathy. 
This,  combined  with  the  presence  in  the  story  of  a 
pretty,  vivacious  woman,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
duel  will  give  the  book  many  readers  for  whom  the 
political  question  has  scant  interest.  The  political 
illustration  here  chosen  is  the  young  man  who, 
French  at  heart,  has  to  serve  Germany.  The  mili- 
tary service  is  greatly  detested,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  real  mingling  of  the  two  races,  yet  out 
of  evil  cometh  good: 

Pr£ferer  la  France  et  ^rvir  rAllemagne,  cela  semblait 
malsain,  dissolvant,  une  vraie  ruine  interieure,  un  profond 
avilissement.  Les  plus  sages  pensaient  que  cette  contradic- 
tion engendrerait  le  machinisme,  Fhypocrisie,  et  tous  les 
defauts  de  1'esclave. 

But  such  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for 

Une  nouvelle  vertu  alsacienne  apparait  sous  notre  re- 
garde.  D'une  equivoque  est  sortie  une  fiere  discipline,  sans 
charme  peut-£tre,  ni  gloire  evidente,  mais  grave  et  qui 
reserve  la  force  du  passe  avec  1'espoir  de  Tavenir. 

While,  however,  the  conquest  as  a  material  con- 
quest is  an  accomplished  fa6t,  the  spiritual  conquest 
is  not  yet  made.  The  people  are  still  French  at 
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heart,  and  Barres  thinks  that  the  true  Alsatian  will 
always  form  the  advanced  guard  of  French  culture 
in  German  lands  although  he  submits,  as  of  course 
he  must,  to  the  exigencies  of  official  c  Germanism/ 
Although  German  novelists  are  fond  of  confining 
themselves  to  locality,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  since 
1 870,  left  Alsace  severely  alone.  Stegemann  would 
seem  to  be  the  first,  at  any  rate,  to  write  a  novel 
the  main  events  of  which  rest  on  the  consequences 
of  the  great  war.  Daniel  Junt  inherited  a  farm  close 
to  the  French  frontier  not  far  from  Colmar.  To 
farming  he  added  inn-keeping,  a  very  usual  circum- 
stance in  those  regions.  He  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  authorities  about  the  tenure  and  rebuilding  of 
his  property.  As  is  to  be  expefted,  he  is  worsted: 
he  is  a  German  subje6t,  and  must  obey  the  German 
laws.  In  his  anger  he  sets  fire  to  his  farm  himself, 
thinking  that  then  they  will  be  compelled  to  re- 
build; but  forgetting  the  fate  of  an  incendiary  if 
his  crime  is  discovered.  When  he  is  accused,  he 
shoots  himself  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
trial.  The  time  of  the  story  is  1874.  The  village 
community  is  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  there 
is  no  legitimate  outlet  for  the  energies  of  a  strong 
man  like  Junt.  A6ts  of  physical  violence  occur 
whenever  his  temper  is  roused,  and  the  author 
describes  such  scenes  with  much  power.  But  he  is 
perhaps  at  his  best  in  dialogue,  which  is  here  made 
more  piquant  by  the  French  dialeft  that  is  freely 
introduced. 

Assez,  Lalie.  Ich  weiss  alles.  Wie  der  Fermier  dich  vom 
comptoir  de  Couronne  geholt  und  geheiratet  hat.  Und 
messieurs  les  chasseurs,  die  Fabrikherren  und  die  dragons 
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de  Colmar,  die  bei  der  belle  fermiere  un  c  RebstSckle '  in 
La  Motte  Fuchs,  Reh  und  Rebhtthner  vergessen  haben — 
je  sais  tout  cela! 

That  was  how  they  talked  in  Alsace  in  1874. 

But  there  is  poetry  and  charm  and  love  in  the 
book  besides  violence  and  hatred.  Poetry  in  Floflo 
(Florence),  the  little  girl  who  believes  in  fairies  and 
witches,  and  whose  love  for  her  adopted  father  per- 
severes and  wins  despite  his  rough  ways;  charm  in 
the  maidenly  shyness  of  Berthe,  Daniel's  promised 
bride;  and  in  the  mountain  landscape  of  the  Vosges, 
both  in  its  winter  and  summer  aspefts.  '  Daniel 
Junt'  will  undoubtedly  rank  with  '  Les  Oberle,'  of 
Rene  Bazin  in  the  literature  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

since  1870. 

***** 

The  most  delightful  record  of  a  childhood  I  ever 
remember  to  have  read  may  be  found  in  c  Asmus 
Sempers  Jugendland.  Der  Roman  einer  Kindheit,' 
by  Otto  Ernst.  The  book  has  had,  and  deservedly, 
a  very  great  success  in  Germany.  Ernst,  whose 
real  name  is  Otto  Ernst  Schmidt,  is  an  elementary 
schoolmaster,  and  is  best  known  by  his  play,  first 
produced  in  1902, '  Flachsmann  als  Erzieher.'  Un- 
doubtedly Asmus  Semper  is  Otto  Ernst  himself,  who 
here  relates  his  own  childish  thoughts  and  experi- 
ences. No  mere  criticism  or  description  can  do 
justice  to  the  book.  The  only  way  in  which  its 
charm,  its  beauty,  its  fascinating  hold  over  the 
reader  can  be  properly  appreciated  is  to  read  it 
through  from  first  page  to  last.  One  thing  stands 
out  from  the  very  beginning,  the  portrait  of  the 
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elder  Semper,  and  the  boy's  adoring  love  of  his 
father.  As  a  rule,  the  love  of  a  very  young  child  is 
wholly  given  to  the  mother  ;  but  here  we  have  one 
of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  child  cared  more 
for  his  father  than  for  his  mother;  and  probably, 
like  Schiller,  inherited  his  literary  and  poetical  gifts 
from  his  father.  Ludwig  Semper,  who  was  a  cigar 
maker,  and  all  his  life  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
met  with  a  slight  accident.  To  the  boy,  Asmus,  this 
was  incredible,  terrible.  How  could  anyone  or  any 
thing  hurt  his  father,  for 

His  father  was  exactly  like  the  beloved  God  whom  he 
had  seen  in  a  picfture.  The  same  broad  forehead  with  its 
crown  of  splendid  thick  gray  hair  (c  he  was  gray  at  thirty,' 
said  his  wife),  the  same  strong  nose,  the  same  long  beard, 
which  did  not  hide  the  mouth,  the  mouth  whence  came  all 
the  goodness  and  beauty  Asmus  had  so  far  experienced.  It 
came  from  the  mouth  and  also  from  the  eyes.  When  the 
eyes  laughed,  rays  of  light  beamed  from  them  as  from  the 
candles  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

Every  Saturday,  when  the  father  was  paid  for  his 
work,  he  would  bring  Asmus  apples  or  sweets.  But 
one  day  Asmus  saw  the  soldiers  ride  past  the  house, 
and  he  formed  a  great  resolution. 

c  Father! '  he  shouted,  rushing  breathless  into  the  room, 
c  the  next  time  you  are  paid,  don't  bring  me  apples,  but 
bring  me  a  horse.'  Ludwig  Semper  did  not  repeat  in 
wonderment,  c  A  horse! '  for  he  knew  that  in  the  heart  of 
a  little  child  there  were  infinite  pasture  grounds.  He  pro- 
mised without  ado,  and  his  shoulders  heaved  up  and  down. 
Then  Asmus  spoke  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  horses 
and  riding. 

Although  there  was  no  horse  about,  the  house  was  filled 
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with  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  of  neighing.  The  horse  should 
feed  down  in  the  meadow,  and  sleep  in  the  loft.  The 
next  Saturday  Asmus  waited  outside  the  house  for  his 
father,  who  would  of  course  come  galloping  home  on  the 
horse. 

c  Wiebke! '  he  shouted — for  the  lodger's  little  daughter 
and  his  playfellow  was  called  Wiebke — c  Wiebke,  get  out 
of  the  way,  or  father  will  knock  you  down  when  he 
comes! '  And  they  went  on  to  the  footpath,  leaving  the 
roadway  clear.  But  Ludwig  Semper  came  home  to  dinner 
just  as  usual  on  his  own  legs. 

'Where's  the  horse?'  shouted  Asmus. 

'  The  bones  are  not  quite  finished,'  said  Ludwig  Semper, 
apologetically. 

Asmus  was  completely  satisfied.  A  horse  without  bones 
— he  saw  quite  well — that  would  never  do.  And  Ludwig 
Semper  was  right  in  making  such  an  excuse;  for  his 
son  had  another  whole  week  of  riding  and  hunting,  of 
neighing  and  mounting.  The  next  Saturday  Asmus  again 
waited,  and  called  to  Wiebke,  cTake  care!'  But  his 
father  walked  home  as  usual.  'Where's  the  horse?'  asked 
the  son.  c  The  hide  is  not  quite  ready,'  replied  the  father, 
'  but  I've  brought  you  something  else.'  And  then  he  took 
out  a  sheet  on  which  were  drawn  twenty  horses  with  red- 
coated  hussars  riding  them.  That  indeed  surpassed  the 
boldest  expectations.  At  that  moment  the  living  horse 
was  dead  for  ever,  and  the  twenty  assumed  life. 

The  boy's  first  visit  to  the  theatre — at  Hamburg 
— is  delightfully  told.  The  little  fellow  was  so  ex- 
cited that  he  could  eat  nothing  all  day.  The  walk 
with  his  brothers  to  Hamburg,  they  lived  some  way 
from  the  city,  the  crowded  and  brilliantly  lighted 
streets,  that  in  itself  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
experience  for  one  day.  Then  the  hour's  wait  at 
the  theatre  doors,  the  storming  into  the  house,  and 
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the  joy  of  finding  themselves  in  the  first  row  of  the 
gallery.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Charles 
Lamb's  description  of  a  similar  event.  The  father, 
when  he  could  not  get  employment  at  one  of  the 
large  cigar  factories,  worked  at  home ;  and  Asmus, 
like  his  older  brothers,  was  made  to  help.  At  first 
he  was  very  proud  of  being  promoted  to  the  honour, 
but  when  the  spring  sunshine  came  in  at  the  little 
window,  he  had  a  clearer  idea  of  what  being  tied  to 
indoor  and  sedentary  work  meant. 

Sunshine!  It  gilds  the  gold  of  the  rich  man;  it  forms  all 
a  poor  man's  gold;  it  is  the  revelation  of  happiness  to  the 
happy,  it  is  the  happiness  of  the  unhappy.  But  the  rich 
and  the  happy  do  not  really  know  what  sunshine  is;  they 
do  not  know  that  to  the  starving  man  who  has  not  even  a 
crumb  of  bread,  it  is  food,  clothing,  and  dwelling-house, 
that  it  is  friendship  and  love.  The  sunshine  lies  warm 
against  the  face  of  the  man  tired  by  life's  struggle,  and  says 
to  him :  c  You  are  not  forgotten :  the  world-spirit  knows 
you  too.'  Sunshine  is  the  last  remaining  happiness,  the 
happiness  that  can  never  be  lost,  of  the  poor  and  forsaken 
whom  life  has  bereft  of  everything  else.  It  is  the  poor's 
finest  banquet. 

The  war  of  1870  did  not  strike  the  Semper 
family  so  hard  as  might  have  been  the  case  if  Lud- 
wig  had  not  been  too  old  to  serve,  and  his  sons 
too  young.  At  first  Asmus  imagined  that  the 
enemy's  soldiers  would  come  to  every  town,  every 
village  and  every  house;  take  away  everything, 
burn  everything,  and  kill  everything  that  was  alive. 
But  when  he  saw  that  in  spite  of  the  war,  the 
baker  and  the  milkman  went  their  rounds  as 
usual,  the  children  played  their  games  as  usual,  his 
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anxiety  was  allayed;  and  his  seven-year-old  heart 
paid  no  further  attention  to  the  great  national 
political  question.  But  after  the  victory  of  Sedan, 
Asmus,  to  his  great  joy,  was  sent  to  school.  His 
school  days  are  perhaps  less  interesting  than  the 
earlier  time,  but  the  author  represents  with  rare  in- 
sight and  sympathy  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
sensitive,  clever  boy  thrown  among  comrades  and 
teachers,  in  most  cases  too  dense  and  too  indifferent 
to  recognize  the  beautiful,  exceptional  boy-nature 
that  had  come  among  them.  Ernst  leaves  his  hero 
at  his  entrance  into  the  Hamburg  Teachers'  Train- 
ing College,  telling  his  father,  to  whom  it  is  some 
sacrifice  with  his  poverty  and  large  family  to  spare 
the  time  and  cost  for  his  son's  training,  the  good 
news  of  the  result  of  the  entrance  examination:  he 
is  put  in  the  upper  class  and  has  gained  a  bursary. 
The  charm  and  naturalness  of  the  narrative,  its 
genial  humour  and  the  spirit  of  love  and  content 
that  shines  throughout  fascinate  and  enthral  us  as 
we  begin  to  read  the  volume;  and  when  we  have 
finished  it  we  lay  it  down  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
author  who  has  procured  us  so  much  pleasure. 


The  following  recently  published  books  are  worth 
attention. 

'  Weltgeschichte,'  von  Dr.  Hans  F.  Helmolt. 
Vol.  V.  '  Siidost  und  Osteuropa.' 

This  fills  a  gap  in  the  already  published  volumes  of  Dr.  Hel- 
molt's  excellent  undertaking,  and  is  a  difficult  piece  of  work  ad- 
mirably done.  The  sources  have  been  so  little  or  so  superficially 
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worked  that  it  is  the  first  time  the  Balkan  states,  as  well  as  such 
races  as  the  Magyars,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
perly treated  in  an  universal  history.  It  is  also  the  first  book  in 
which  the  political  and  social  tendencies  of  Russia  and  Poland  in 
their  intercourse  with  western  civilization  have  been  fully  dealt 
with.  That  part  of  the  book  should  be  especially  useful  and  inter- 
esting at  present  while  Russia  and  her  relations  with  other  nations, 
loom  so  large  in  the  public  eye. 

c  Science  et  Libre  Pensee,'  par  M.  Berthelot. 

This  is  a  fourth  volume  of  essays,  letters,  and  speeches  by  the 
great  French  scientist,  written  or  delivered  between  1899  and 
1905.  The  speeches  include  those  made  on  the  occasions  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Renan  at  Tr£guier,  and  of  the  Kant 
centenary.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  divisions:  (i)  *  Libre 
Pense"e ' ;  (2) '  Paix  et  Arbitrage  international ' ;  (3) '  Science.'  The 
two  most  interesting  essays  in  the  last  division  deal  with  pathology 
in  history  and  with  the  scientific  method  in  politics. 

c  L'Angleterre  et  I'lmperialisme,'  par  Viftor 
Berard. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  serve  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  book,  which  is  well  worth  reading :  '  Cham- 
berlain ' ;  <  Imp6rialisme  ' ;  '  Protedtionisme ' ;  '  Libre-6change ' ; 
*  Pan-Britannisme ' ;  *  Rationalisme  Allemande  ' ;  c  Empirisme  An- 
glais.' 

c  Histoire  Economique  de  rimprimerie.  Vol.  I. 
L'imprimerie  sous  1'ancien  regime,  1439-1789,' par 
Paul  Mellottee. 

This  is  the  first  economic  history  of  printing  that  has  ever  been 
written.  We  are  first  shown  the  relations  of  the  printers  with  the 
royal  power ;  then  the  guild  of  printers  and  its  work,  its  members, 
and  its  constitution  are  dealt  with ;  in  later  volumes  we  shall  learn 
about  the  organization  of  the  work,  the  duration  of  the  working 
day,  night  work,  salaries,  strikes  and  coalititions,  cost  of  printing, 
workshops,  presses,  and  type.  In  his  own  words,  the  author's  aim 
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is  c  p£netrer  dans  les  e'tablissements  typographiques,  e"tudier  le  me- 
canisme  de  la  production,  la  repartition  des  t&ches  et  des  profits, 
faire  Pinventaire  des  machines,  des  cara&eres,  se  meler  aux  details 
de  1'existence  des  maitres  et  des  ouvriers,  £tudier  leurs  rapports 
entre  eux,  leurs  moeurs,  leurs  habitudes,  leurs  tendances,  et  leurs 
espoirs.' 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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THE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION    AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

|FTER  an  interval  of  twenty-three 
years  the  Library  Association  met 
this  year  for  the  second  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  joint  invitation  of  the 
university  and  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. The  Mayor,  in  a  capital  address,  wel- 
comed the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  municip- 
ality, while  Dr.  Hill,  the  Master  of  Downing, 
afting  as  the  authorized  deputy  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, performed  the  same  office  on  behalf  of  the 
university.  The  Public  Libraries  Committee  also 
very  fittingly  joined  in  the  invitation  and  the  wel- 
come— fittingly,  because  the  present  year  is  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Public  Library,  and  what  is  even  more 
notable,  the  genial  librarian,  Mr.  John  Pink,  has 
completed  fifty  years  of  service  as  the  public  li- 
brarian, having  been  appointed  to  the  office  in 
April,  1855. 

The  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  library  and 
its  librarian  formed  therefore  a  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Conference  proceedings,  and  a  capital 
brochure,  '  After  Fifty  Years,'  giving  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  was 
prepared  by  the  librarian,  and  a  copy  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Conference. 
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The  history  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library 
is  an  instructive  one.  For  the  first  three  years  of 
its  existence  only  a  halfpenny  rate  could  be  levied 
for  its  support;  the  first  Libraries  Ad:  limited  the 
amount  to  that  sum,  and  no  portion  of  the  rate 
could  be  spent  upon  the  purchase  of  literature. 
The  books  therefore  had  to  be  given,  or  purchased 
with  money  voluntarily  subscribed.  The  citizens 
of  Cambridge  were  disappointed  with  their  library, 
and  who  can  wonder  at  it? 

The  Libraries  Aft  of  1857  came  as  a  relief.  The 
rate  limit  was  extended  to  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
and  could  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  literature. 
The  opening  of  a  small  Lending  Library  changed 
the  situation.  The  people  began  to  feel  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  library,  and  complaints  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  it  ceased,  loud  clamours  for  a  wider 
range  of  reading  taking  their  place.  This  led  to 
the  admission  of  six  monthly  magazines,  not  a  very 
extravagant  provision ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
a  petition  sixteen  feet  in  length  was  forthcoming 
from  the  indignant  ratepayers  to  force  the  un- 
willing Town  Council  into  admitting  newspapers 
to  the  reading  room.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Pink 
tells  us,  *  life  was  infused  into  an  almost  lifeless  in- 
stitution, a  large  public  quickly  availed  themselves 
of  the  privileges  provided,  and  from  that  starting- 
point  public  opinion  in  Cambridge  has  steadily 
grown  in  its  favour/ 

That  the  people  love  their  library  was  forced 
upon  me  before  I  had  been  in  Cambridge  two 
hours.  Strolling  near  the  Central  Library  I  was 
accosted  by  a  native:  '  Have  you  been  in  to  see  our 
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library,  sir?  It 's  a  bonny  one,  and  we're  proud  on 
it!J  He  was  no  braggart,  but  a  man  with  a  full 
heart  and  native  pride. 

A  return  visit  to  such  an  important  centre  as 
Cambridge  after  an  interval  of  twenty-three  years 
naturally  tempts  some  comparison  between  things 
then  and  now.  Looking  over  the  list  of  those 
present  in  1882,  we  read  with  keen  regret  the 
names  of  Bradshaw,  Blades,  Bullen,  Christie,  Har- 
rison, Mullins,  Henry  Stevens,  Timmins,  Tonks 
and  others  who  did  great  work  for  the  Library 
Association  while  they  lived,  and  whose  memories 
are  warmly  cherished  by  those  who  knew  them. 
Indeed,  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Jenkinson, 
was  largely  devoted  to  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
his  great  predecessor  in  the  university  librarian- 
ship. 

A  comparison  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  1882 
and  at  the  recent  conferences  reflects  the  changed 
charafter  of  the  Association  due  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  libraries.  The  Bib- 
liographical Society  has  also  had  some  influence  in 
another  direction,  by  providing  an  improved  medium 
for  discussions  and  publications  on  subjects  which, 
before  that  society  was  instituted,  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  subjects  which 
may  be  said  to  be  perennial,  Bookbinding  and  Cata- 
logue rules,  for  example.  Both  were  dealt  with 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  both  came  up  again 
this  year.  The  wail  about  bad  leather,  which  found 
expression  so  long  ago,  has  led  at  last  to  very 
practical  steps  to  remedy  the  evil,  through  the 
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labours  of  the  Sound  Leather  Committee  and  its  able 
chairman,  Mr.  Hulme,  librarian  to  the  Patent  Office 
Library.  The  volume  containing  the  result  of  the 
investigations  was  issued  in  time  for  the  meeting,1 
and  Mr.  Hulme  also  dealt  with  the  subjed:  in  a 
convincing  and  practical  way  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  librarians,  and 
Library  Committees  throughout  the  country,  will 
make  use  of  this  valuable  information  by  insisting 
upon  only  properly  prepared  leathers  being  used 
for  the  bindings  of  books,  especially  those  which 
form  part  of  the  permanent  collection.  The  in- 
formation now  made  available  ought  to  become 
known  to  everyone  who  has  the  care  of  valuable 
books,  few  or  many,  and  the  faft  that  the  volume 
can  be  purchased  for  eighteenpence  leaves  no  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  leathers  to  be 
used  for  binding. 

The  historical  side  of  bookbinding  was  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  a  lefture  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  series 
of  lantern  slides.  The  use  of  the  lantern  at  the 
meetings  is  a  new  departure,  justified  in  this  case 
by  results.  The  excellent  ledture  by  Mr.  J.  Willis 
Clark  on  the  'Evolution  of  the  Bookcase'  was  simi- 
larly illustrated. 

Practical  librarianship  was  further  dealt  with  in 
an  afternoon  session  on  Library  Planning,  and  in  a 
carefully-prepared  paper  by  Mr.  Aldis  on  the  Or- 
ganization and  Methods  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library.  An  exhibition  of  Library  Appli- 
ances, arranged  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  included 

1  *  Leather  for  Libraries,'  Library  Supply  Co.,  is.  6d.  net. 
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the  principal  appliances  used  in  library  work,  some 
of  them  novelties,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  books 
of  the  year  made  by  experts  in  each  subject  The 
lists  of  the  selefted  books  will  be  published  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  Association. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  recorded  to  show  that 
Library  ideas,  as  expressed  at  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, have  changed  since  1882.  Indeed,  amongst  the 
discussions  not  yet  named  there  are  two  which  seem 
to  indicate  progression  in  a  circle ; — the  old  vexed 
question  of '  Sunday  opening  of  Libraries/  which  is 
not  a  matter  for  the  Library  Association;  and,  again, 
'News-rooms,  are  they  desirable'?  a  substitute  for 
the  worn-out  theme,  fiction  reading  in  rate-supported 
libraries.  The  experiences  of  the  Cambridge  Public 
Library  in  its  early  years  provides  an  answer  on 
the  news-room  question  from  the  people's  side. 
The  difficulties  encountered  in  controlling  reading 
rooms  in  some  districts  are  administrative.  An 
efficient  Reading  Room  attendant,  to  superintend 
the  reader,  direct  inquirers,  and  see  that  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  delivered  promptly  and 
made  available,  overcomes  all  difficulties.  But  in 
many  libraries  this  is  not  at  present  possible  for 
want  of  funds.  The  reading  rooms  are  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  with  an  occasional  peep  from 
an  overworked  assistant  in  the  lending  department, 
who  has  to  change  the  papers,  cut  the  magazines, 
and  attend  to  a  crowd  of  borrowers  waiting  to  ex- 
change books.  When  the  finances  of  such  libraries 
are  improved,  the  news-room  will  undergo  a  trans- 
formation. 

There  is,  however,  one  direction  in  which  the 
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Cambridge  conference  of  1905  may  stand  out  from 
all  the  twenty-seven  meetings  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Libraries  presented  by  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Tedder,  may  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  public  libraries  in  this  country.  The 
Committee  was  appointed  at  the  Leeds  conference 
two  years  ago,  and  was  referred  to  in  these  pages  as 
the  time.1  Shortly,  the  fafts  are  these.  In  1902  the 
Council  of  the  Association  agreed  to  invite  to  the 
next  Conference  representatives  of  other  educational 
associations  to  discuss  the  relations  between  public 
education  and  public  libraries.  The  invitation  was 
cordially  accepted,  and  all  the  principal  educational 
societies  sent  representatives.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed  to  consider  all  questions  relating  to 
the  co-operation  of  public  libraries  with  educational 
bodies  of  every  description.  A  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  in  collecting  and  collating  informa- 
tion, and  in  preparing  a  scheme.  The  result  of  the 
committee's  labours  was  submitted,  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  by  Mr.  Tedder,  who  said 
that  never  before  had  such  weighty  resolutions 
been  laid  before  the  Association.  The  recommen- 
dations were: 

i.  In  order  that  children  from  an  early  age  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  collection 
of  books,  it  is  desirable  (a)  that  special  libraries 
for  children  should  be  established  in  all  public 
libraries,  and  (b)  that  collections  of  books 
should  be  formed  in  all  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

1  'The  Library/  No.  16,  Oaober,  1903. 
VI.  F  F 
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2.  That  the  principal  text-books  and  auxiliaries 
recommended  by  the  various  teaching  bodies, 
including  those  directing  technical  studies,  as 
well  as  University  Extension  centres,  the  Na- 
tional Home  Reading  Union,  etc.,  be  provided 
and  kept  up  to  date  in  the  public  library. 

3.  That  the  public  librarian  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  chief  educational  work  in  his  area. 

4.  That  conferences  between  teachers  and  libra- 
rians be  held  from  time  to  time. 

5.  That  there  should  be  some  interchange  of  re- 
presentation between  the  Library  and  Educa- 
tion Committees. 

6.  That  the  public  library  should  be  recognized 
as  forming  part   of  the  national   educational 
machinery. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Abbott,  of  the  Manchester  Libraries 
Committee,  seconded  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  re- 
commendations. He  thought  that  they  formed  an 
introduction  to  the  great  question  of  the  work 
which  the  public  libraries  will  be  expected  to  per- 
form in  the  near  future.  Dr.  Hill,  the  Master  of 
Downing,  President  of  the  Home  Reading  Union, 
who  took  an  important  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  Leeds,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
no  subject  of  greater  importance  had  come  before 
the  Association  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its 
existence.  He  pleaded  for  the  '  stiffening '  of  the 
resolutions  by  including  two  other  points,  viz.,  the 
provision  in  every  library  of  a  room  for  lectures  and 
discussions,  and  a  recommendation  that  every 
library  authority  should  enrol  their  librarian  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Home  Reading  Union. 
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The  resolutions  were  thoroughly  discussed  and 
finally  adopted  unanimously,  with  the  addition  of 
the  two  points  raised  by  the  Master  of  Downing. 

I  have  said  that  the  adoption  of  this  programme 
of  educational  work  may  mark  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  public  libraries  in  this  country.  Whether 
it  will  do  so  or  not,  depends  upon  the  steps  taken 
to  put  the  resolutions  into  praftice.  If,  having 
recorded  a  series  of  pious  opinions,  the  Association 
quietly  goes  to  sleep,  the  effe<5t  of  the  resolutions 
will  be  practically  nothing.  The  flutter  of  a  con- 
ference week  will  not  be  felt  by  the  administrators 
of  education  and  libraries  throughout  the  British 
Isles.  Some  step  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  re- 
solutions and  their  meaning  before  the  people 
who  can  a6l.  As  was  said  in  a  subsequent  paper  on 
e  Library  Politics/  the  Association  c  must  now  go  to 
the  committees  engaged  in  administering  the  Educa- 
tion Aft  and  the  Libraries  AcSs,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  work 
already  accomplished  in  this  direftion,  and  invite 
them  to  co-operate.' 

The  writer  of  the  paper  on  *  Library  Politics/  and 
Mr.  Inkster,  who  contributed  a  paper  on  '  Library 
Grouping/  both  pleaded  for  more  unity  of  aim  in 
library  work.  What  are  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
public  libraries  ?  Have  they  been  defined  ?  Is  a  well 
thought  out  scheme  of  library  progress  available,  or 
is  each  unit  floundering  ?  The  Association  has  an 
opportunity  of  guiding  library  policy  such  as  it  has 
never  yet  had;  and  (if  the  favourable  moment  slips 
away)  such  as  it  may  never  have  again.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  before  the  next  Annual  Conference, 
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during  the  next  few  months,  meetings  be  held  at 
three  provincial  centres,  to  which  the  Education 
Committees  and  Library  Committees  within  the 
area  shall  be  asked  to  send  representatives  to  discuss 
such  questions  as  the  co-operation  between  school 
and  library,  the  limit  on  the  library  rate,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Libraries  A6ls  to  counties,  and  whether 
some  reforms  are  necessary  to  better  adapt  the 
libraries  to  the  requirements  of  the  public. 

The  proposal  to  hold  these  special  conferences 
was  warmly  approved  by  the  members,  and  it  only 
remains  for  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  put 
the  proposal  into  pra&ice.  The  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  the  public  library  is  causing  some  searchings 
of  heart  in  many  quarters.  The  school  library 
question,  and  the  best  means  of  providing  reading 
for  children,  are  being  debated  far  and  wide.  If  the- 
Library  Association  fails  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  present  time,  its  claim  to  represent  the 
best  spirit  of  the  library  movement  passes  away, 
and  it  will  become,  as  our  friends  across  the  Atlan- 
tic say,  a  <  back  number.' 

The  visit  to  Cambridge  was  in  every  way  enjoy- 
able. Dr.  Jenkinson  made  a  most  genial  and  effec- 
tive president.  The  ex-president,  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
was  warmly  welcomed  and  made  two  or  three  of 
his  cheery  and  wise  speeches.  The  social  fundtions 
in  the  Guildhall,  at  Downing  and  Trinity,  were 
delightful.  Many  of  the  members  were  lodged  in 
the  Colleges.  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Trinity,  played  the 
host  with  great  success ;  while  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Clark,  the  University  Registrary,  Mr.  Bowes,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Pink,  the 
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veteran  Librarian,  did  everything  they  could  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  members.  On  the  last 
day  there  was  an  excursion  to  Ely,  where  the  Dean, 
and  a  number  of  other  residents,  entertained  the 
Association. 

In  response  to  a  warm  invitation,  Bradford  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  conference. 

JOHN  BALLINGER. 
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REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LUCIAN  OF  SAMosATA.1 

UCIAN'S   last  translators    are   to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  their  quite 
excellent   work.     These  four   dainty 
volumes  of  infinitely  varied  wit  and 
_  humour  ought  to  do  much  to  remove 

the  Syrian  satirist  from  the  list  of  authors  who  are 
praised,  written  about,  but  never  read.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  negle<5l  of 
Lucian  in  these  days.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  main  the 
fault  of  the  schools  which  succeed  in  planting  the 
idea  that  only  the  Greek  of  a  certain  narrow  period 
B.C.  is  worth  a  scholar's  attention.  The  pupil  be- 
comes in  his  turn  the  teacher,  and  carries  on  the 
blind  tradition  of  devotion  to  a  small  band  of 
classical  authors.  So  the  schoolboy  yawns  over 
'  parasangs,'  and  knots  his  brow  over  Thucydidean 
arguments,  when  he  might  possibly  be  deriving  a 
little  real  interest  and  amusement  from  Lucian. 

We  can,  therefore,  commend  this  translation  to 
the  classic  who  is  unlikely  to  have  read  more  than 
a  few  selections  of  our  author,  as  well  as  to  the 
c  general  reader,'  to  whom  the  original  Greek  is  a 
closed  book.  There  is  perhaps  no  single  classical 
author  who  can  give  a  truer  or  more  varied  general 

1  Translated  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler.     In  four 
volumes.    Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1905.    141.  net. 
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impression  of  Hellenism.  Here  is  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  every-day  life  and  thought  in  the  cities  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea-board  during  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  If  we  want  to  know 
what  the  world  was  like  when  Christianity  came  to 
it,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglecft  Lucian.  He  had  the 
advantages  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  his  time;  he  had  travelled  widely 
and  was  a  thorough  cosmopolitan;  and  he  had  from 
our  point  of  view  the  advantage  of  being  from  his 
extraction  a  disinterested  observer.  Thoroughly 
Hellenized  though  he  was,  the  Syrian  could  yet  see 
the  world  of  Hellenism  in  a  drier  light  than  any 
Greek  or  Roman.  He  had  the  temper  of  the  per- 
fe<5t  satirist,  an  amused  interest,  a  kindly  contempt. 
He  had  little  or  none  of  Swift's  tremendous  power, 
but  his  pictures  were  not  darkened  by  Swift's  fierce 
bitterness. 

The  work  of  the  translators  leaves  no  room  for 
fault-finding.  Their  introduction  is  excellently  ar- 
ranged and  full  of  lucid  detail.  It  is  precisely  the 
fore-word  that  is  wanted,  and  it  is  inspired  by  a 
pleasant  enthusiasm  for  their  author.  The  section 
entitled  '  Circumstances  of  the  Time/  is  especially 
interesting.  Each  volume  contains  an  alphabetical 
index  of  contents,  and  the  ample  explanatory  notes 
are  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  last  volume,  where 
they  spare  us  the  feeling  that  we  are  reading  a 
classical  c  text.' 

A  certain  measure  of  expurgation  and  omission 
was  necessary,  and  need  not  be  regretted.  The 
quality  of  the  condemned  matter  has  varied  little 
between  Lucian's  day  and  ours;  but,  as  the  trans- 
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lators  remark,  c  the  waters  of  decency  have  risen 
since  his  time,  and  submerged  some  things  which 
were  then  visible/ 

The  translation  is  of  a  uniformly  high  standard 
and  represents  a  considerable  achievement.  In  prose 
translation  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  an  ordinary  col- 
loquial style.  This  '  Lucian '  may  well  take  its 
place  beside  that  slowly  increasing  body  of  English 
translations  of  the  classics  which  are  opening  up  the 
'  realms  of  gold  '  to  non-classical  readers. 


'The  Printers'  Handbook  of  trade  recipes,  hints, 
and  suggestions  relating  to  letterpress  and  litho- 
graphic printing,  bookbinding,  stationery,  process 
work,  etc/  Compiled  by  Chas.  T.  Jacobi.  Third 
edition.  London.  C.  T.  Jacobi,  20,  Tooks  Court : 
1905.  8°,  pp.  464.  Price  5^.  net. 

Mr.  Jacobi's  excellent  manual,  being  intended  as 
technical  notes  for  the  craft,  is  full  of  mysteries,  to 
which  the  mere  bibliographer  may  not  attain. 
That  it  fulfils  its  main  purpose  is  proved  by  its 
having  reached  its  third  edition ;  but  any  bookish 
person  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  will  miss  an 
opportunity  if  he  does  not  turn  over  its  leaves  to 
make  what  profit  he  can  of  them.  The  antiquarian 
notes  are  few,  and  one  or  two  of  them  not  quite  so 
good  as  they  might  be,  but  even  here  there  is 
plenty  to  learn.  Take,  for  instance,  the  paragraph 
on  '  Early  Printing  Inks ' : 

Printing  ink — which,  in  reality,  is  not  an  ink  at  all,  but 
simply  a  jet-black  oil  paint — is  shrouded  as  to  its  origin  in 
no  little  obscurity.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  first  printers 
must  have  realized  at  the  outset  that  the  thin-bodied  inks 
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made  use  of  by  the  block-printers  and  printers  with  wooden 
type  was  utterly  useless  in  the  manipulation  of  metal  type, 
cut  or  cast.  Who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  use 
of  a  black  paint  in  conjunction  with  metal  type  is  not  re- 
corded, but  whoever  he  was  his  idea  was  no  less  valuable 
than  the  discovery  of  moveable  metal  types,  for  without 
this  ink  that  discovery  would  have  remained  a  mere  me- 
chanical curiosity.  ...  In  Gutenberg's  Bibles  and  in  the 
books  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer  carbon  oil  paint  or  c  printing 
ink '  strikes  the  reader's  gaze  with  a  seeming  depth  and 
intensity  of  blackness  unknown  even  in  our  day — a  fact, 
however,  due  to  the  great  quantity  rather  than  quality 
carried  to  the  paper  by  the  heavy-faced  gothic  type.  With 
the  incunabula  as  with  the  modern  books,  the  press-work 
shows  great  inequality,  running  a  gamut  of  colour  from  a 
gray  smeary  black,  with  so  slight  a  hold  upon  the  paper 
that  it  may  be  readily  sponged  off  with  a  little  soap  and 
water,  to  the  rich  glossy  black  of  the  Aldine  Classics,  as 
unchangeable  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Examined  under  a  microscope,  the  ink  of 
many  incunabula  presents  a  mottled  appearance,  due  to 
imperfect  incorporation  of  carbon  and  oil.  In  others  there 
is  a  yellow  discoloration  surrounding  the  printed  line,  a 
result  of  insufficient  boiling  in  reducing  the  raw  oil  to  a 
varnish  or  to  the  presence  of  adulterated  ingredients. 

The  last  two  sentences  are  very  interesting.  It 
might  be  wished  that  that  about  c  printers  with 
wooden  type  '  had  been  omitted,  despite  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin's  experiments.  But  three  very  important  points 
are  here  duly  insisted  on  which  writers  on  early  print- 
ing often  overlook  or  misrepresent :  ( i )  The  supreme 
importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  ink;  (2) 
the  difference  between  quantity  of  ink  and  quality; 
(3)  the  extreme  badness  of  the  press-work  in  many 
incunabula.  As  to  these  two  last  points,  however, 
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we  should  greatly  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Jacobi  has 
considered  whether  the  ink  used  by  the  early 
printers  in  Italy  in  printing  with  roman  types  was 
the  same  as  they  used  for  gothic.  The  difference 
may  be  only  one  of  quantity;  but  it  is  so  striking 
that  they  may  have  deliberately  imitated  the  effeft 
of  a  more  fluid  ink  used  for  cursive  writing,  instead 
of  the  stronger  ink  of  the  monastic  book-hand.  In 
many  Italian  fifteenth-century  manuscripts  the  ink 
is  now  a  light  brown.  Was  this  originally  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  used  in  the  thirteenth-century 
Latin  bibles  ? 

*  Printing  at  Brescia  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
A  list  of  the  issues.'  By  R.  A.  Peddie.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgate.  1905.  Large  8°,  pp.  30. 
Price  5.r. 

Mr.  Peddie's  list  of  all  the  books  'known  or 
believed '  to  have  been  printed  at  Brescia  in  the 
fifteenth  century  is  a  very  useful  and  opportune  pub- 
lication. Two  important  bibliographies  of  Brescia 
books  were  printed  in  the  last  century,  Gussago's 
'  Memorie  storico-critiche  sulla  tipografiaBresciana' 
(1811),  and  Lechi's  'Delia  tipografia  Bresciana 
nel  secolo  xv  '  (1854).  From  these,  from  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  John  Ryland's  Library,  so  rich  in 
early  classical  editions,  and  from  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous sources  explored  with  praiseworthy  zeal, 
Mr.  Peddie  has  been  able  to  make  very  striking 
additions  to  the  Brescia  books  registered  in  Dr. 
Burger's  Index,  the  most  complete  list  hitherto 
known.  Some  of  the  additions  are  satisfactorily  ac- 
companied by  notes  of  extant  copies,  others  are 
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well  authenticated;  but  a  considerable  number 
have  no  dates  or  printers'  name,  and  may  easily  be 
ghosts  of  imperfed:  descriptions  of  known  editions. 
With  the  careful  references  provided  by  Mr.  Peddie, 
anyone  can  see  for  himself  the  degree  of  authenticity 
of  each  entry,  and  all  future  investigations  of  fifteenth- 
century  printing  at  Brescia  must  take  his  list  as 
their  starting  point.  Why  we  call  its  publication 
at  the  present  moment  opportune  is  because  pro- 
jefts  for  a  new  edition  of  Hain's  c  Repertorium 
Bibliographicum '  are  being  discussed  in  Germany, 
and  the  work  which  Mr.  Peddie  has  here  done  for 
Bologna  is  a  good  example,  in  a  limited  field,  of 
the  work  which  must  be  done  for  the  whole  sub- 
je£l  before  a  new  edition  of  Hain  can  profitably  be 
undertaken.  Mr.  Peddie's  list  has  been  printed  so 
as  to  range  with  Mr.  Pro6tor's  Index,  to  which  it 
forms  a  very  useful  appendix. 

'  Book-Au<5Kon  Records.  A  priced  and  annotated 
record  of  London  Book- Auctions.'  Edited  by  Frank 
Karslake.  Vol.  ii.  October  i,  1904 — September 
30,  1905.  Karslake  and  Co.,  pp.  672.  One  guinea. 

Every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  buying  or 
selling  of  books  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Slater  for  having  started  his  '  Book-Prices  Current,' 
and  carried  it  on  year  after  year  in  a  business-like, 
and,  on  its  own  lines,  efficient  way.  The  biblio- 
grapher's gratitude  is  more  mixed.  He  knows  what 
Mr.  Slater  has  done  for  him,  but  he  knows  how 
much  more  he  might  have  done  at  the  expense  of 
a  very  slight  amount  of  extra  trouble  and  space. 
The  '  Library '  has  reminded  Mr.  Slater  year  after 
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year  that  while  most  books  are  bought  for  their 
literary  or  informational  value,  a  goodly  few,  and 
these  especially  affefled  by  colleftors,  are  bought  as 
specimens  of  printing  or  bookbinding,  or  for  the 
owners  to  whom  they  have  belonged.  Clearly  these 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  alphabetical  reference 
of  the  author  index,  and  put  under  headings  by 
themselves — Early  Printing,  Bookbinding,  etc. — as 
is  done  by  every  sensible  bookseller  in  his  monthly 
catalogue.  As  it  is,  they  are  hopelessly  buried,  and 
no  one  can  find  what  books  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  or  bound  by  Berthelet  or  Mearne,  or 
owned  by  interesting  collectors,  have  been  sold  in 
any  given  year  save  by  reading  through  the  whole 
volume  of  '  Book  Prices  Current '  for  the  twelve- 
month. Having  failed  to  convert  Mr.  Slater,  it  is 
grievous  to  find  that  Mr.  Karslake  has  apparently 
settled  his  arrangement  on  equally  unreasonable 
lines,  and  with  less  justification,  since  Mr.  Slater 
follows  the  order  of  the  book-sales,  and  could  only 
give  the  information  we  want  in  his  index,  while 
Mr.  Karslake's  alphabetical  arrangement  could 
easily  have  permitted  the  introduction  of  these 
special  headings. 

While  neither  record  gives  us  the  special  infor- 
mation we  desire,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Karslake  has  improved  in  many  respeds  on  the 
model  he  is  trying  to  supplant.  His  quarterly  sec- 
tions can  be  used  by  themselves  and  made  very 
interesting  reading,  while  Mr.  Slater's  are  of  little 
help  till  completed  by  the  Index.  Mr.  Karslake 
also  apparently  catalogues  more  books,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  us  to  catalogue  them  rather  more  intelli- 
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gently.  We  hope  sincerely  that  he  and  Mr.  Slater 
may  spur  each  other  on,  until  at  last  book-lovers 
and  bibliographers,  as  well  as  booksellers,  are  given 
what  they  want. 

Books  printed  at  the  Eragny  Press.  E.  and  L. 
Pissarro,  the  Brook,  Hammersmith. 

Rather  belatedly  we  have  received  from  the 
Eragny  Press  four  little  volumes,  published  during 
1903  and  1904.  As  regards  type  and  press-work 
all  four  are  excellent.  On  the  smallest  of  the  four, 
'The  Descent  of  Ishtar/  by  Diana  White,  both 
the  decoration  (or  undecoration)  border  and  the 
woodcut  seem  to  us  failures,  nor  are  we  able  to 
admire  by  any  means  all  of  the  specimen  illustra- 
tions in  the  very  interesting  c  Brief  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Eragny  Press/  modelled  on  that  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  of  Morris's.  But  the  book  tells  an 
interesting  story,  and  is  worth  buying  by  every  one 
who  cares  for  modern  experiments  in  printing.  The 
Eragny  Press  edition  of  Coleridge's  c  Christabel/ 
c  Kubla  Khan/  and  other  poems,  despite  the  staring 
little  initials,  may  also  be  recommended  as  a  very 
pleasant  possession,  while  "The  Little  School:  a 
posy  of  rhymes/  by  T.  Sturge  Moore,  is  a  really 
charming  little  book. 
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Aberystwith,  as  a  site  for  a  Welsh 
National  Library,  2 16  sqq. 

Advertisement,  Caxton's,  349. 

Aldis,  H.  G.,  notice  of  his  '  List 
of  Books  printed  in  Scotland  be- 
fore 1700,'  223  sq. 

Alehouses,  Articles  of  Direction 
touching,  20  sq. 

Aliscans,  the  '  Chancun  de  Wil- 
lame,'  a  prototype  of,  124. 

Alphabetum  Narrationum,  article  on 
its  authorship,  94-101. 

Altenberg,  Peter,  his  literary 
method,  165-169. 

American  Library  Association,  use 
made  of  Carnegie's  subsidy  to, 
277,  sq.-y  Conference  at  St. 
Louis,  63-77. 

American  purchases  of  English 
libraries,  312^. 

Amery,  L.  S.,  review  of  vol.  iii  of 
his  '  History  of  the  War  in 
South  Africa,'  315-319. 

Anderton,  Basil,  letter  on  a  cata- 
loguing bureau  for  public  li- 
braries, 86. 

Annotation  in  catalogues,  notes  of 
a  paper  on,  74. 

Appleby  Grammar  School,  Pyn- 
son's  earliest  dated  book  sold  by 
its  Trustees,  2. 

Arnold,  of  Liege,  probably  the 
author  of  the  'Alphabetum  Nar- 
rationum,'  IOQJ^. 

ArnulphusLeodiensis.  See  Arnold, 
of  Liege. 

Authors'  own  Copies,  article  on, 
by  G.  R.  Redgrave,  251-255. 


Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  on  Newman's 
*  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  281-287. 

Baldus,  the  jurist,  few  editions  of 
his  commentaries  in  English  li- 
braries, 150. 

Ballinger,  John,  letter  on  a  cata- 
loguing bureau  for  public  li- 
braries, 86 ;  notes  on  books  and 
work  by,  102-107;  on  the  Tre- 
vecca  Press,  225-250;  on  the 
Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary Association,  428-437; 
pleads  for  greater  unity  of  aim 
in  library  work,  435. 

Balzac,  Honore  de,  Paul  Bourget's 
views  on  his  '  Contes,'  1 59. 

Banks,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  her  edition  of 
the  'Alphabetum  Narrationum,' 
94. 

Banks,  Thomas,  bookseller  in 
Westminster  Hall,  382;?. 

Barcelona  and  Orange,  alternative 
localities  of  the  Chancun  de 
Willame,  115,  118,  122,  124. 

Barine,  Mme.,  Arvede,  notice  of 
her  <  Louis  XIV  et  la  Grande 
Mademoiselle,'  294. 

Barres,  Maurice,  notice  of  his 
'  Au  Service  de  1'Allemagne,' 
419. 

Barrett,  Franklin  T.,  letter  on  a 
cataloguing  bureau  for  public 
libraries,  87. 

Barrow,  Thomas,  letters  of,  to 
Henry  Oxinden,  38,  42. 

Bartholemew's  Hospital,  'The  Hye 
Way  to  the  Spyttell  House,'  7. 
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Bartlett,  John,  Puritan  bookseller 
in  Westminster  Hall,  385. 

Bartolus  of  Saxoferrato,  jurist,  his 
numerous  writings,  15 1;  his 
*Tractatus  Procurators,'  152. 

Barwick,  G.  F.,  on  '  A  day's  work 
in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
British  Museum,'  304-308. 

Basset,  T.,  bookseller  at  West- 
minster Hall,  387. 

Bates,  Thomas,  publisher  of  Mer- 
curius  Civicus,'  189. 

Beckford's  *  Vathek,'  comparison 
of  the  circumstances  of  its  pub- 
lication with  those  of  the  *  His- 
toire  des  Sevarambes,'  267  note. 

Bernstein,  Henry,  notice  of  his 
'Le  Bercail,'  58. 

Besan9on,  Etienne  de.  See Etienne. 

Bible  (Greek),  reference  to  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  in  *  Mer- 
curius  Civicus,'  199. 

Bible  (Welsh),  printed,  at  Tre- 
vecca,  243  sq. 

Bible,  Psalms,  first  edition  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  bought 
for  the  British  Museum,  19 
u. 

Bible,  New  Testament,  a  pre- 
viously unknown  edition  of 
Joy's  piracy  of  Tyndal's,  bought 
for  British  Museum,  II. 

Bibliography  in  Canada,  article  by 
L.  J.  Burpee,  403-411. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  catalogue 
of  the  Trichet  or  Dufresne  col- 
lection at,  356^. 

Blades,  William,  his  silence  as  to 
any  engraving  in  the  Devon- 
shire copy  of  Caxton's  *  Re- 
cuyell,'  338. 

Blunden,  Humphrey,  publisher  of 
news  -  sheet  entitled  *  Speciall 
Passages,'  198. 

Boccaccio,  Giov.,  engravings  in 
Mansion's  edition  of  his  *  De  la 
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Bond,  Henry,  on  recent  library 
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Boniface  VJII,  his  '  liber  sextus 
decretalium,'  141. 

Bonnefons,  Andre,  notice  of  his 
'  Marie-Caroline,  reine  des  deux 
Siciles',  295. 

Book-Auftion  Records^  by  F.  Kars- 
lake,  review  of  vol.  ii,  443  sq. 

Bookbindings:  embroidered  bind- 
ing on  a  New  Testament, 
worked  by  Katherine  Oxinden, 
3 1 ;  fine  bindings  save  worth- 
less books  from  destruction,  251; 
on  presentation  copies,  252  sqq.\ 
a  new  method  of  preserving, 
208-211. 

Book  Illustrations,  early  use  of  en- 
gravings for,  339;  the  first 
French  illustrated  book,  257; 
review  of  Kristeller's  <Kup- 
ferstich  und  Holzschnitt  in  vier 
Jahrhunderten,'  327-329. 

Book-Prices,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  43. 

Book- Prices  Current,  review  of  vol. 
xviii,  107;  #.443. 

Books,  English,  before  1641,  re- 
cent purchases  of  at  the  British 
Museum,  1-26;  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  26  sq. 

Book  trade,  great  recent  increase 
in  its  output,  1 1 1 ;  effect  of  the 
Act  of  Richard  III,  permitting 
the  importation  of  foreign  books, 
4  ;  faults  in  the  manufacture  of 
books,  105-107. 

Bordeaux,  Henry,  notice  of  his 
novel  *  La  Petite  Mademoiselle,' 
4I5/?. 

Bourdillon,  F.  W.,  on  Early  Print- 
ing at  Lyons  (review  of  Clau- 
din's  '  Histoire  de  1'imprimerie 
en  France,'  vol.  Hi),  257-264. 
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Bourinot,  Sir  John,  his  biblio- 
graphy of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  406, 
cp.  409. 

Bradshaw,  Henry,  his  rash  emen- 
dation, 349. 

Breach,  Mrs.,  bookseller  in  West- 
minster Hall,  383. 

Brescia,R.A.PeddieVListofbooks 
printed  at  in  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury '  reviewed,  442  sq. 

British  Museum,  recent  English 
purchases  at,  1-26;  wear  and 
tear  of  books  at,  27 ;  G.  F. 
Barwick  on  a  day's  work  in 
the  Reading  Room  of  the,  304- 
308. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  B.,  criticism 
of  Germaine  Merlette's  views 
of,  156. 

Buturlin,  Count,  offer  of  his  books 
to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
3*3- 


Cambridge,  meeting  of  the  Library 

Association  at,  428-437. 
Cambridge     Public    Library,     its 

history,  428  sq. 
Canada,  article  by  L.  J.  Burpee, 

on  Bibliography  in  Canada,  403- 

411. 
Canada,     Royal     Society    of,     6; 

bibliography  of  its  members  by 

Sir  John  Bourinot,  406. 
Canon      Law,      fifteenth-century 

books  on,  138-145. 
Capus,     Alfred,    notice     of     his 

'  Notre  Jeunesse,'  57. 
Cardiff,  advantages  of,  as  a  site  for 

Welsh  National   Museum    and 

Library,  216-220. 


Carnarvon,  as  a  site  for  a  Welsh 
National  Museum,  214. 

Carnegie,  Mr.,  his  gifts  to  libraries, 
etc.,  276  sqq. 

Carnegie  Institution,  at  Washing- 
ton, subsidises  'Index  Medicus,' 
277. 

Catalogues.    See  Library. 

Caxton,  Wm.,  article  on  *  Recent 
Caxtoniana,'337-353 ;  supposed 
portrait  of,  337-345. 

Chancun  de  Willame,  article  on 
the,  by  Raymund  Weeks,  113- 
136. 

Chivers,  Cedric,  article  on  his 
method  of  preserving  old  bind- 
ings, 208-211. 

Cholmeley,  R.  F.,  review  by,  of 
H.  A.  Vachell's  'The  Hill,' 
under  the  title  'A  Book  of 
Snobs,'  391-402. 

Civil  War,  1642,  etc.,  News- 
Sheets  published  during  its  con- 
tinuance, 184-207. 

Clarke,  A.  L.,  on  '  Subsidised  In- 
dexing,' 274-280. 

Claudin,  A.,  his '  Histoire  de  1'Im- 
primerie  en  France,'  vol.  iii, 
reviewed  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon, 
257-264. 

Clement  V,  editions  of  his  '  Con- 
stitutiones,'  142. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  reference 
to,  in  'Mercurius  Civicus,' 

„  '9?- 

Coleridge,    S.    T.,   originality   of 

his  criticisms    on   Shakespeare, 

361. 
Congress,   Library  of,   review   of 

W.   D.  Johnston's   history   of, 

320-324. 
Constable,  Francis,  bookseller  in 

Westminster  Hall,  382. 
Copland,  Robert,  his  '  Hye  Way 

to  the  Spyttell  House,'  7;  his 

note  on  the  '  small  storyes  and 
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pamfletes*  with  which  Caxton 

began,  348. 
Corns,  A.  R.,  notice  of  his  '  Bib- 

liotheca  Lincolniensis,'  109  sq. 
Corpus   Christi   College,   Oxford, 

Kentish  scholarships  at,  32. 

Decretals,    codifications    of    the, 

I38-H3. 

Dedication  copies  of  fifteenth- 
century  books,  usually  in  manu- 
script, or  on  vellum,  341. 

Dent,  Messrs.,  praise  of  series  of 
French  classics  published  by, 
158. 

Dering,  Sir  E.,  prices  asked  for 
copies  of  his  speech  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  43. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  the  sup- 
posed portrait  of  Caxton  in  his 
copy  of  the  'Recuyell  of  the 
Histories  of  Troy e,'  337-345. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  notes  of  paper  by 
on  the  proper  limit  of  state  aid 
to  libraries,  70. 

Dibdin,  T.  F.,  extent  of  his  deal- 
ings in  old  books  with  the 
Chapter  of  Lincoln,  347. 

Digesta^  possible  explanation  of  the 
abbreviation  ff.  for,  149. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis,  eulogy  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  poetry,  283. 

Ducis,  J.  F.,  his  adaptations  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  81-85. 

Duff,  E.  Gordon,  negotiates  for 
purchase  of  earliest  dated  Pyn- 
son,  2;  his  praise  of  Rich- 
ard Ill's  ac~l  permitting  books 
to  be  imported  into  England, 
4;  identifies  fragment  of  Ve- 
rard's  'Castle  of  Labour,'  5  note-, 
review  of  his  book  on  'William 
Caxton,'  345-353- 

Dufresne,  Raphael.    See  Trichet. 

Dulwich,  A  Day  at,  criticised, 
400. 


Dust  in  libraries,  a  panacea  for, 
336. 

Education,  'Ecoles  Maternelles,' 
criticised  in  a  novel  by  L. 
Frapie,  1 60  sq. ;  mediaeval  cus- 
tom of  bringing  up  children  in 
noble  families,  120  note-,  review 
of  H.  A.  Vachell's  school-story 
<The  Hill'  as  'A  Book  of 
Snobs,'  391-402;  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Education 
and  Public  Libraries,  433  sqq. 

Edwards,  Thomas  (Twm  o'r 
Nant),  Welsh  poet,  itinerant 
dramatist  and  timber  haulier, 
his  poems  printed  at  Trevecca, 
240-243. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV, 
engraving  in  a  copy  of  Caxton's 
'Recuyell '  formerly  in  her  pos- 
session, 337-345. 

Elliott,  G.  H.,  letter  on  a  cata- 
loguing bureau  for  public 
libraries,  88. 

Ellis,  F.  S.,  his  editions  of  the 
'  Golden  Legend  '  and  Herrick, 

349  '?• 
Emendations,  examples   of  hasty, 

349-. 

Engraving,  early  use  of  for  book- 
illustrations,  339;  review  of 
Kristeller's  '  Kupferstich  und 
Holzschnitt  in  vier  Jahrhun- 
derten,'  327-329. 

Eragny  Press,  notice  of  books 
printed  at  the,  445. 

Ernst,  Otto  (O.  E.  Schmidt), 
notice  of  his  'Asmus  Sempers 
Jugendland,'  42 1  sqq. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  Parliamentary 
General,  obituary  notice  in 
'Mercurius  Civicus,'  197. 

Etienne,  de  Besan9on,  not  the 
author  of  the  'Alphabetum 
Narration  urn,'  94,  101. 
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'Exempla'  for  preachers,  collec- 
tions of,  94  sqq. 

Exeter,  Royalist  press  at,  198. 

Extravagantes,  the  Decretals  so 
called,  142,  146. 

Falstaff,  criticism  of  in  the  '  Spec- 
tator,' 368  sq.-y  by  M.  Mor- 
gann,  361. 

Fifteenth-Century  Books,  what 
they  are  about:  iii,  Law,  137- 
155;  woodcuts  in  perhaps  over- 
praised, 329;  review  of  Haeb- 
ler's  *  Typenrepertorium  der 
Wiegendrucke,'  324-327;  list  of 
Sale  prices  of  Incunabula  in 
1904,  by  R.  A.  Peddie,i73-i83. 

Fletcher,  W.  I.,  notes  of  paper  on 
book-annotation  by,  74. 

Foreign  Literature,  articles  by 
Elizabeth  Lee  on,  45-62,  156- 
172,  288-303,412-427. 

Fowler,  H.  W.,  and  F.  G.,  their 
translation  of  Lucian  reviewed, 
438  sqq. 

Frapie,  Leon,  criticism  of  his  'La 
Maternelle,'  159  sqq. 

French  language,  first  book  printed 
in  the,  257. 

French  literature,  five  early  mas- 
terpieces of,  preserved  in  unique 
manuscripts,  115. 

French  Utopia,  article  on  a,  by 
J.  Rivers,  265-273. 

Fulda,     Ludwig,     notice     of    his 

*  Maskerade,'  59. 

Furnivall,  F.  J.,  his  work  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society, 
333- 

Gagnon,    Phileas,    notice    of    his 

*  Essai    de    bibliographic    cana- 
dienne,'  405. 

Gardyne,  Alexander,  his  *  Garden 
of  Graue  and  Godlie  Flowers,' 

22. 


Garnett,  Dr.  R.,  sets  aside  a  show 
case  at  the  British  Museum  for 
recent  acquisition,  I ;  books 
bought  during  his  Keepership, 
26. 

Gaultier,  Jules,  notice  of  his 
*  Nietzsche  et  la  reforme  philo- 
sophique,'  412. 

'Gerontius,  The  Dream  of,'  ar- 
ticle on,  281-287. 

Germany,  theory  that  Shake- 
speare's greatness  was  first  re- 
cognized in,  360  sq. 

Ghost  stories,  relating  to  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  printed  at 
Trevecca,  236  sq. 

Gilkes,  A.  H.,  his  '  A  Day  at  Dul- 
wich,'  criticised,  400. 

Gilliflower,  M.,  bookseller  at 
Westminster  Hall,  387. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  praises  New- 
man's 'Dream  of  Gerontius,' 
286. 

Gordon,  General,  his  copy  of 
Newman's  'Dream  of  Geron- 
tius,' 285  sq. 

Gratian,  of  Bologna,  his  'Decre- 
tum,'  or  'Concordia  Discor- 
dantium  Canonum,'  138  sq. 

*  Great  Assizes  holden  in  Par- 
nassus,' Civil  War  news-sheets 
satirized  in,  201. 

Gregory  IX,  his  codification  of  the 
Decretals,  140,  sqq. 

Guillaume  de  Toulouse.  See 
Willame. 

Gutenberg  Gesellschaft,  gift  of  a 
fragment  of  a  German  poem  on 
the  Last  Judgement  to,  221. 

Haebler,   Konrad,   review   of  his 

4  Typenrepertorium    der    Wie- 

gendrucke,'  324-327. 
Hain,  L.,  projected  new  edition  of 

his     'Repertorium      Bibliogra- 

phicum,'  443. 
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Harris,    Howell,    founder   of  the 

Trevecca  settlement,  225,  sqq. 
Hartlib,  Samuel,  promotes  scheme 

for  workhouses,  196. 
Hegeler,  Wilhelm,  notice  of  his 

'Flammen,'  296. 
Hegge,   Robert,   tutor   at  Corpus 

Christi     College,    Oxford,    30- 

32- 

Hensman,  W.,  bookseller  at  West- 
minster Hall,  387. 

Herbert,  J.  A.,  on  the  authorship 
of  the  'Alphabetum  Narra- 
tionum,'  94-101. 

Herriot,  Ed.,  criticism  of  his 
'Madame  Recamier,'  157. 

Hesse,  Hermann,  notice  of  his 
'Peter  Camenzind,'  52-55. 

Hill,  Dr.,  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Education 
and  Public  Libraries,  434. 

Holcroft,  W.,  his  letter  on  Shake- 
speare, 80. 

Hughes  and  Co.,  printers  at 
Trevecca,  250. 

Hulme,  W.,  his  work  on  the 
Sound  Leather  Committee,  31. 

Humboldt,  Karoline  von,  notice 
of  her  letters,  48. 

Huntingdon,  Selina,  Countess  of, 
her  college  at  Trevecca,  227. 


Illustrations  in  newspapers,  por- 
traits in  'Mercurius  Civicus' 
among  the  earliest,  190. 

Incunabula.  See  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury Books. 

Indexing,  A.  L.  Clarke,  on  the 
need  of  subsidies  for,  274-280. 

'  Index  Medicus,'  subsidised'  by 
Carnegie  Institution,  277. 

Infortiatum)  editions  of  the,  149, 
sqq.'y  meaning  of  the  word, 


Ink,  printer's,  notes  on,  440,  sqq. 


Jacobi,  C.  T.,  his  ' Printers'  Hand- 
book '  reviewed,  440,  sqq. 

Jast,  L.  Stanley,  English  delegate 
to  Library  Conference  at  St. 
Louis,  63;  paper  on  library  ex- 
tension, 69. 

Jefferson,  President,  sale  of  his 
books  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 320-324. 

Jenkes,  Christopher,  corrector  to 
Royalist  press  at  Exeter,  199. 

Jewett,  Professor,  his  reports  on 
cataloguing,  323. 

Johnston,  W.  D.,  review  of  his 
'  History  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress,' 320-324. 

Jones,  David,  of  Pontypool,  Welsh 
Elegy  for,  printed  at  Trevecca, 
232. 

Jones,  Edmund,  of  Aberystwith, 
works  by,  printed  at  Trevecca, 

235,  m- 

Joy, George,  an  undescribed  edition 
of  his  New  Testament  bought 
for  the  British  Museum,  1 1,  20; 
its  reference  to  his  quarrel  with 
Tyndal,  11-17. 

Jusserand,  J.,  criticism  of  his  'His- 
toire  litterairedu  peuple  anglais,' 
45-48. 

Justinian  Constitutions,  explana- 
tion of  their  arrangement,  147- 
151. 

Karslake,  F.,  his  '  Book-Auftion 
Records '  reviewed,  443,  sqq. 

Ken,  Bishop,  first  edition  of  his 
'  Morning  and  Evening,'  26. 

Kipling,  R.,  his  'Stalky  and  Co.' 
criticised,  399. 

Kristeller,  Paul,  review  of  his 
'Kupferstich  und  Holzschnitt 
in  vier  Jahrhunderten,'  327-329. 

Kyd,  Thomas,  1602  edition  of  his 
<  Spanish  Tragedie  '  bought  for 
the  British  Museum,  20. 
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Law-books  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

article  on,  137-155. 
Leather,  steps  taken  to  remedy  its 

badness,  430. 
Lee,  Elizabeth,  articles  on  Recent 

Foreign  Literature,  45-62,  156- 

172,  288-303,  412-427. 
'Legendaad  usumSarum, 'probably 

printed  by  Maynial  for  Caxton, 

351. 

Legends  bequeathed  by  Caxton, 
rather  *  Sarum  Legenda '  than 
'Golden  Legends/  351,  sqq. 

Leigh  ton,  Alexander,  proclamation 
for  his  capture,  25. 

Lemaitre,  Jules,  notice  of  his  'La 
Massiere,'  188. 

Letter  Writer,  a  Jacobean,  22-24. 

Librarian,   Peignot's  sketch  of  a, 

.335: 

Libraries,  their  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing well-made  books,  106; 
municipal  libraries  should  be 
looked  on  as  co-operative  rather 
than  philanthropic,  103;  effects 
of  rate-limit  on,  102,  429; 
need  for  co-operation  between 
in  their  purchases,  332;  need 
for  more  unity  of  aim  in 
library-work,  435;  refusal  of 
special  discount  to,  330;  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Education  and  Public  Libraries, 
433,  sqq.',  recent  library-practice 
in  England,  68;  a  panacea  for 
dust  in,  336;  in  Italy,  70,  sqq.\ 
in  Norway,  69;  in  Sweden,  71; 
review  of  W.  D.  Johnston's 
'  History  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress,' 320-324. 

Library  Association,  results  to  be 
desired  from  its  meeting  at 
Cambridge,  331;  notes  on  the 
Cambridge  meeting,  428-437; 
must  get  into  closer  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  time,  436. 


Library  Catalogues,  notes  of  a 
paper  on  *  Book  Annotation,' 
74;  present  tendencies  in,  74; 
opinions  on  Mr.  Jast's  scheme 
for  a  cataloguing  bureau,  86- 
93;  Professor  Jewett's  scheme 
for  co-operative  cataloguing, 
323;  class  catalogues  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  356, 
sqq. 

Library  Conference  in  St.  Louis, 
report  of,  63-77. 

Lichfield,  Leonard,  references  to, 
in  i  Mercurius  Civicus,'  198. 

Liliencron,  Detlev  von,  notice  of 
his  '  Poggfred,'  50,  sqq. 

Lincolnshire  bibliography,  notice 
of  A.  R.  Corns's  « Bibliotheca 
Lincolniensis,'  109,  sqq. 

Locker-Lampson,  F.,  the  sale  of 
his  library  to  America,  309-314. 

Loti,  Pierre,  notice  of  his  'La 
troisieme  Jeunesse  de  Madame 
Prune,'  295. 

Louis,  the  Debonnaire,  allusions 
to  in  the  'Chancun  de  Willame,' 
116,  117,  118,  131. 

Lucian,  translated  by  H.  W.  and 
F.G.  Fowler,  reviewed,  438,^. 

Lyons,  early  printing  at,  257-264. 

M,  different  forms  of,  used  as  a 
key  to  fifteenth-century  types, 
SH,  «ff. 

Machlinia,book  printed  by, bought 
for  British  Museum,  2. 

Mainz,  fragment  of  poem  on  Last 
Judgement  in  the  36-line  Bible 
type,  221. 

Mansion,  Colard,  his  use  of  en- 
graved illustrations,  340. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond 
and  Derby,  encourages  De 
Worde  to  print  the  '  Ship  of 
Fools  '  in  English,  6. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
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engraving  of  an  author,  possibly 
Caxton,  presenting  a  book  to, 

337-345- 
Martin,  St.,  of  Tours,  pillage  of 

the  church  of,  127. 

Marwnadau,  Welsh  elegies,  printed 
at  Trevecca,  232. 

Mathews,  Norris,  letter  on  a  cata- 
loguing bureau  for  public  lib- 
raries, 89. 

Mauclair,  Camille,  his  'De  Wat- 
teau  a  Whistler  '  noticed,  413. 

Maw,  Thomas  E.,  letter  on  a 
cataloguing  bureau  for  public 
libraries,  90. 

Maynial,  G.,  probably  printed  for 
Caxton  a  Sarum  Legenda  as 
well  as  Missal,  351. 

Meehan,  J.  S.,  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, 322. 

Melusine,  early  illustrated  editions 
of,  260  sq. 

Mendes,  Catulle,  review  of  his 
'Scarron,'  289-291. 

Mercurius  Civicus,  analysis  of  its 
contents,  184-205;  later  news- 
papers with  the  same  name, 
205  sqq. 

Merlette,  G.  W.,  criticism  of  her 
'Vie  et  1'oeuvre  de  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing,' 156^. 

Millionaires,  should  subsidise  in- 
dexing, 280;  the  policy  of 
whistling  for,  333. 

Mortlock,  Henry,  bookseller  at 
Westminster  Hall,  386. 

Moxon,  Jos.,  his  '  Mechanick 
Exercises '  sold  at  Westminster 
Hall,  389. 

Mudie's  Selecl:  Library,  notice  of 
its  catalogue,  no. 

Net  books,  one  result  of  the  system 
of,  112;  refusal  of  special  dis- 
count to  libraries  on,  68,  330. 

New  Paleographical  Society,  no- 


tice of  Part  3  of  its  publications, 

334- 

Newman,  Cardinal,  article  by  W. 
E.  A.  Axon,  on  his  'Dream  of 
Gerontius,'  281-287. 

Newman,  Francis,  his  claim  to 
have  suggested  the  subject  of  the 
*  Dream  of  Gerontius'  to  his 
brother,  282  sq. 

Newspapers,  demand  for  at  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library,  429. 

News-rooms,  need  for  efficient 
administration  of,  432. 

News-sheets,  parliamentary  ordin- 
ance of  1643  that  they  should 
bear  imprint  and  licence,  188; 
analysis  of  the  *  Mercurius  Civi- 
cus,'  184-207;  its  portraits,  187 
sq.,  190;  predominance  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  during  the 
Civil  War,  193;  satire  directed 
against,  201. 

Nietzsche,  F.  W.,  notice  of  a 
French  exposition  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 412  sq. 

Noailles,  Comtesse  de,  notice  of 
her  poems,  49  sq.',  of  her  novel, 
'La  Domination,'  414  sq. 

Nordau,  Dr.,  notice  of  his  '  Mor- 
ganatisch,'  56  sq. 

Norway,  notes  on  state-supported 
libraries  in,  69. 

Novels,  purchase  of  by  municipal 
libraries,  104. 

Nyhuus,  H.,  notes  on  paper  by, 
on  state-supported  libraries  in 
Norway,  69. 

O'Connor,  D.  S.,  praise  of  series 
of  French  classics  edited  by, 
158. 

Official  documents,  proposal  for  a 
bibliography  of,  73. 

Orange  and  Barcelona,  alternative 
scenes  of  Chancun  de  Willame, 
115,  118,  122,  124,  125,  131. 
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Ortuin,  Gaspard,  probable  printer 
of  a  group  of  anonymous  books, 
262  sq. 

Ovid,  manuscript  of  Caxton's 
translation  of  his  l  Metamor- 
phoses,' 352. 

Oxford,  false  imprint  of,  198. 

Oxford  University,  straits  of  a 
poor  student  at,  33. 

Oxinden,  Henry,  of  Barham, 
family  letters,  29  sqq. ;  notes  on 
his  life,  30  sq. ;  his  second  mar- 
riage, 32  sq. 

Oxinden,  Henry,  of  Dene,  letters 
to  Henry  Oxinden  of  Barham, 

39»43- 
Oxinden,    Katherine,    works    an 

embroidered    binding,   31;   her 

spelling,  35. 
Oxinden    Letters,   article   on,   by 

H.  R.  Plomer,  29-44. 

| 
Parsons,   H.   G.,    notice    of    his 

catalogue   of  Mudie's  Library, 

no. 
Peartree,  Montagu,  notice  of  his 

paper  on  a  supposed  portrait  of 

Caxton,  337-345- 
Peddie,  R.  A.,  list  of  Sale  Price 

of  Incunabula  by,  173-183;  his 

'  Printing    at     Brescia    in    the 

Fifteenth    Century*    reviewed, 

442  sq. 
Peignot,  E.  G.,  his  sketch  of  an 

ideal  librarian,  335. 
Peyton,  Sir  Thomas,  extracts  from 

his  letters,  36  sq. 
Philip,  A.  J.,  notice  of  Raphael 

Trichet,  354-359- 
Pink,    John,    his    jubilee   at    the 

Cambridge  Public  Library,  428 

sq. 
Pitt,    Wm.,    Earl    of    Chatham, 

notice  of  A.  von  Ruville's  life 

of,  164. 
Plomer,  H.  R.,  on  the  Oxinden 


Letters,  29-44;  on  the  Civil 
War  newspaper  '  Mercurius 
Civicus,'  184-207;  on  West- 
minster Hall  and  its  Booksellers, 
380-390. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  notes  on  books 
and  work  by,  107-112;  on 
recent  English  purchases  at  the 
British  Museum,  1-28;  on  the 
sale  of  the  Rowfant  library, 
309-314;  on  recent  Caxtoniana, 

337-353- 

Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals,  should 
be  united  with  *  Review  of 
Reviews'  Index,  278  sqq. 

Power,  Frank,  war  correspondent, 
gift  of  Newman's  'Dream  of 
Gerontius '  by  General  Gordon 
to,  285. 

Preachers,  collection  of*  Exempla ' 
for  the  use  of,  94  sqq. 

President  for  Toung  Pen-Men,  ex- 
tracts from,  22-24. 

Prevost,  Marcel,  notice  of  his  'La 
Princesse  d'Erminge,'  52. 

Printing,  division  (in  1646)  of  a 
pamphlet  between  three  print- 
ers, 198;  examples  of  evidence 
for  dating  and  placing  anony- 
mous books,  262;  notice  of 
'Das  Mainzer  Fragment  vom 
Weltgericht,'inthe36-lineBible 
type,  221;  of  Claudin's  'His- 
toire  de  1'Imprimerie  en  France,' 
vol.  3,  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon, 
257-264;  of  Aldis's  'List  of 
books  printed  in  Scotland  before 
1700,'  223  sq.;  article  on  the 
Trevecca  Press,  by  John  Bal- 
linger,  225-250. 

Printing  Ink,  notes  on,  440  sq. 

Proclamations,  forgery  of,  during 
the  Civil  War,  196. 

Proctor,  Robert,  relation  of  Haeb- 
ler's  '  Typenrepertorium  der 
Wiegendrucke*  to  his  work,  326. 
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Putman,   Herbert,   address  at  the 

Library  Conference  at  St.  Louis, 

64  sqq. 
Pyes,   Caxton's,    advertisement  of 

his,  349. 
Pym,  John,  reference  to,  in  Oxin- 

den  Letters,  37,  40. 
Pynson,  Richard,  his  earliest  dated 

book,    bought    by    the    British 

Museum,  2. 


Rastell,  John,  fragment  of  a  ballad 

printed  by  him,  bought  for  the 

British  Museum,  9  sq. 
Raymund,     S.,     of     Pennaforte, 

codifies '  Decretals'  for  Gregory 

IX,  140. 
Recamier,    Madame,    criticism  of 

Ed.  Herriot's  Life  of,  157. 
Recuyell  of  the  Hitories  of  Troye, 

engraving  in  Devonshire,  copy 

of»  338-345- 

Redgrave,  G.  R.,  on  *  Authors'  own 
copies/  251-256. 

Reneward,  hero  of  a  poem  welded 
on  to  the  Chancun  deWillame, 
I)»Jff. 

Review  of  Reviews  Index  to  Period- 
icals, insufficiently  supported, 
275 ;  should  be  united  with 
Poole's  Index,  278  sqq. 

Rhys,  Morgan  John,  writings  by 
printed  at  Trevecca,  232  sq. 

Rivers,  John,  on  '  Shakespeare  a 
laFran9aise,' 78-85;  on  aFrench 
Utopia,  265-273. 

Roberts,  E.  and  Co.,  printer  at 
Trevecca,  248. 

Roberts,  Thomas,  printer  at  Tre- 
vecca, 227  sq.,  247. 

Roland,  Chancun  de,  compared  with 
the '  Chancun  de  Willame,'  113, 
115,  136. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  his  approval  of 
limiting  the  library  rate,  102. 


Rowfant  library,  article  on  its  sale 

to  America,  309-314. 
Ruville,  A.  von,  notice  of  his  *  Life 

of  Lord  Chatham,'  164. 

Sabbath  observance,  42. 

St.  Blaise,  John  Baptist  of,  his 
pride  in  not  being  anticipated, 
151. 

St.  Louis,  report  of  Library  Con- 
ference at,  63-77. 

Scarron,  Paul,  his  wife,  271;  no- 
tice of  play  by  Catulle  Mendes 
on  their  relations,  288-292. 

Schiller,  F.,  revival  of  enthusiasm 
for  in  Germany,  163  sq. 

School  stories,  criticisms  of  some, 
391-402. 

Scotland,  notice  of  H.  G.  Aldis's 
List  of  Books  printed  in,  before 

1700,   223/f. 

Servitium  de  Visitatione  B.V.M., 
probable  size  of  Caxton's  edi- 
tion of,  350. 

Shakespeare,  W.,  early  French 
criticisms  and  versions  of,  78- 
85;  eighteenth-century  appre- 
ciation of  proved  by  quotations 
in  the  '  Spectator,'  360-379. 

Sheares,  W.,  bookseller  in  West- 
minster Hall,  384. 

Slater,  H.  See  Book-Prices  Current. 

'  Sleepers  Out,'  described  in  Cop- 
land's 'HyeWay  to  theSpyttell 
House,'  7. 

Small-pox,  fear  of,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  35. 

Smithsonian  Trustees,  suggestion 
that  they  should  subsidise  a 
National  library,  323. 

South  African  War,  review  of  vol. 
iii.  of  the  'Times'  History  of, 

3I5-3I9- 

'  Spectator,'  article  on  the  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare  in  the, 
360-379. 
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Spelling,  in  a  17th-century  letter, 

35- 

Steele,  R.,  on  'What  1 5th-Century 
Books  are  About,'  iii,  Law,  1 37- 

'55- 

Stegemann,     H.,    notice     of    his 

'Daniel  Junt,'  419. 
Swansea,    as   a  site   for    a  Welsh 

National  Museum,  214  sq. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  possible  debt  of 

'Gulliver's  Travels'  to  the  'His- 

toire  des  Sevarambes,'  269,  271. 

Taine,  H.,  notice  of  vol.  iii  of  his 
Correspondence,  292  sq. 

Tedder,  H.  R.,  on  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Libraries,  433. 

Thomas,  John,  Welsh  revivalist, 
works  by  printed  at  the  Tre- 
vecca  press,  229,  233. 

Tolstoi,  L.,  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, 48  sq. 

Trevecca  Press,  article  on,  by  John 
Ballinger,  225-250. 

Trichet,  Raphael,  notice  of,  by 
A.  J.  Philip,  354-359- 

Tyndal,  William,  an  undescribed 
edition  of  Joy's  piracy  of  his 
New  Testament,  with  new  notes 
on  their  quarrel,  11-20. 

Utopia,  a  French,  article  by  J. 
Rivers,  265-273. 

Vachell,  H.  A.,  review  of  his 
story,  'The  Hill,'  391-402. 

Vairasse  d'Alais,  Denis,  article  on  i 
his  '  Histoire  des  Sevarambes,'  j 
265-273;  the  English  transla-  j 
tion  published  before  the  ori-  | 
ginal,  266. 

Verard,  Antoine,  publishes  books  | 
for  the  English  market,  5. 


Veldener,  Jan,  may  have  helped 
Caxton  to  prepare  his  type,  346. 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  favourite 
text,  26. 

Viebeg,  Clara,  notice  of  her 
'  Naturgewalten,'  and  '  Der 
Kampf  um  den  Mann,'  297  sq. 

Wales,  article  on  sites  proposed  for 
its  National  Museum  and  Li- 
brary, 2 1 2-2 20  ;  press  at  Tre- 
vecca for  printing  works  of 
Welsh  revivalists,  225-250. 

Watson,  Henry,  his  translation  of 
Brant's  '  tfarrenschiff;'  6. 

Watterston,  George,  librarian  of 
Congress,  321  sq. 

Weeks,  Raymond,  on  the  '  Chan- 
cun  de  Willame,'  113-136. 

Weltgericht,  Das  Mainzer  Frag- 
ment vom,  reviewed,  221. 

Westminster  Hall  and  its  book- 
sellers, article  by  H.  R.  Plomer, 
380-390. 

Willame,  Chancun  de,  Raymund 
Weeks  on  the,  113-136. 

Williams,  William,  revivalist,  works 
by,  printed  at  Trevecca,  230  sq. 

Wood,  Butler,  letter  on  a  cata- 
loguing bureau  91-93. 

Worde,  Wynkyn  de,  books  printed 
by  bought  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 3-7 ;  dates  of  his  Com- 
plaints of  the  Too  Late  and  Too 
Early  Married,  9. 

Wordsworth,  W.,  on  German  ap- 
preciation of  Shakespeare,  360. 

Workhouses,  proposal  for,  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  196. 

Wright,  John,  publisher  of  '  Mer- 
curius  Civicus,'  189. 

Young,  Patrick,  begins  to  edit  the 
'Codex  Alexandrinus,'  199. 
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